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4% considered something of an achievement 
to visit Iceland. 


, verify the wonders of th 


/ 


THE GREAT GEYSER. 

could well afford to stay at home during the re- 
mainder of his life, satisfied with the reputation 
generally accorded him by his fellow-men. It 
was something to have plunged into rivers of 
unknown depth, and traversed treacherous bogs 
and desert fjelds of lava—something to be able 
to speak knowingly of the learned Sagas, and 
rned Njal. 

An isolated spot of ea ordering on the 


ebergs and frozen 


TOT many years have passed since it was | seas from all intercourse with the civilized world 


during half the year, once the seat of 


The traveler who had the | lightened republic, and still inhabited 


hardihood to penetrate the chilly fogs of the | descendants of men who had worshiped 
north, and journey by the compass through a re- | and Thor, must surely have presented rare 


gion of everlasting snows and desolating fires, | tractions to the enterprising traveler | 
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146 HARPER’S N 
became a beaten track for modern tourists. A 
simple narrative of facts was then sufficient .o 
enlist attention. Even the unlearned adventur 
‘x could obtain a reputation by an unvarnished 
recital of what he saw and heard. He could de- 
scribe the Ligberg upon which the republican 
Parliament held its sittings, and attest from per- 
sonal observation that this was the exact spot 
where judgments were pronounced by the Thing. 
He could speak familiarly of heathen gods 22d 
Vikings inhab- 
itants, 


after a brief intercourse wit 
still ti 
their early civilization. 
ful volcanoes that fill the 
ashes and desolate the earth with burning floods 
of lava, and of scalding hot water shot up out 
of subterranean boilers, and gaping fissures that 
emit sulphurous vapors, and sounds 
heard beneath the earth’s surface, and all the 
marvelous experiences Icelandic travel, in- 
cluding ghosts and hobgoblins that ramble over 
the icy wastes by night and hide themselves in 
gloomy 


h the 
netured with the spirit of 
He could tell of fright- 


who are 


air with clouds of 


strange 


caverns by day—these he could dwell 
upon in earnest and homely language with the 
pleasing certainty of an appreciative audience. 
But times have sadly changed within the past 
few years. A trip to Iceland nowadays is little 
more than a pleasant summer excursion, brought 
within the capacity of every tyro in travel through 
the leveling agency of steam. 
lady of rank visits Spitzbergen, and makes the 
overland journey from the North Cape to the 
Gulf of Bothnia, of what avail is it for any gen- 
tleman of elegant leisure to leave his comforta- 
bie fireside? We tourists who are ambitious to 
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certain a niche in the temple of fame. It wou] 
be something to rank with the great men ‘the 
had devoted their lives to the pursuit of th 
Dodo and the Roc. But there was a dep] 

lack of information about the haunts a1 
of the Auk. 
istence, by 





I was not even satisfied 

the fact that two Englishmen . 
Iceland a few years ago for the 
curing 
after six 


purpos 
a specimen of this wonderful 

weeks of unavailing search, w 
book to prove that there was still reason t 


for success. 


Upon the whole, I thought it would 
to depend upon the Auk. There was 
opening left—to visit Iceland, sketch-book 


hand, and faithfully do what others had | 
done—make accurate sketches of the m 
rivers, lava-fjelds, and costumes 2 
In nothing is Iceland so deficient as in 
representation. 


gey sers, pec yple, 


It has been very minute] 


| veyed by the Danes, and Olsen has left n 


to wish for in the way of topographical d 

tion; but artists found 
an attractive field for the exercise of their talent 
At least I could obtain no good pictures of | 
land in Copenhagen. The few indifferent sketch- 


do not seem to have 


es published there, and in the journals of lat a 


When a Parisian | 


see the world in an easy way need but sit in our | 
fair delineation of the country and the people, 

| with such simple record of my Own experier 

the earth; for we may depend upon it she wil! | 


cushioned chair, cozily smoking our cigar, while 
some enterprising lady puts a girdle round about 


reappear ere leviathan can swim a league and | 


present us with a bouquet of wonderful experi- 
ences, neatly pressed between the pages of an 
entertaining volume. The icebergs of the Arc- 


tic, the bananas of the tropics, the camels of the | 


East, the buffaloes of the West, and the cannibals 
of the South are equally at our service. We 
can hold the mountains, rivers, seas, and human 
races between our finger and thumb; and thus, 
as we gently dally with care, we may see the 
wonders of the world as in a pleasant dream. 
Thus may we enjoy the perils and hardships of 


travel at a very small sacrifice of personal com- | 


fort. 
It was somewhat in this style that I reasoned | 


when the idea occurred to me of making a trip | 


to Iceland. 
uncomfortable country, deficient in roads, desti- 
tute of hotels, and subject to various eccentrici- 
ties of climate. Neither fame nor money was 
to be gained by such a trip—unless, indeed, I 
succeeded in catching the Great Auk, for which, 
it is said, the Directors of the British Museum 
have offered a reward of a hundred pounds. 
This was a chance, to be sur 
bly be able to get hold of the Auk, and thereby 
secure money enough to pay expenses, and make 


From all accounts it was a very | 


I might possi- | 


English and German tourists, afford no adequat. 

idea of the country. I have seen oilien of the 

kind any where that impressed my mind y 

the slightest notion of that land of fire, or th 

spirit and genius of Icelandic life. It w 

therefore be some gain to the cause of knowl- w 
edge if I could present to five hundred thousar 


of my fellow-citizens, who do their travelin 
through these illuminated pages, a reasonabl 


as would render the sketches generally intelli 
gible. 

So one fine morning in May I shouldered my 
knapsack, and bade a temporary adieu to m 
friends in Frankfort. By night I was in Ham 
burg. The next day was agreeably 
rambling about the gardens across the Alst 
Basin, and at 5 p.m. I left Altona for Kiel 
journey of three hours by rail across a flat a 
not very interesting tract of country within th 
limits of Schleswig-Holstein. From Kiel 
steamer leaves for Korsér on the island of Zea- 
land, the terminus of the Copenhagen Railway. 
This is the most direct route between _— 
and Copenhagen ; though the trip may be 
pleasantly varied by taking a steamer to Taars, 
and passing by diligence e through the islands 0 
Lalland, Falster, and Méen. 

A few days after my arrival in Copenhagen I 
had the pleasure of making the acquaintance 0! 
Professor Anderssen, of the Scandinavian Mu- 





spent 











seum, a native Icelander, who very kindly show- 
ed me the chief objects of curiosity obtaine 

from the Danish possessions in the north, con- 
| sisting mostly of fish and geological specimens 

The Minister of the Judiciary obligingly gav 
me a letter to the Governor and principal Amt- 
men of Iceland; and many other gentlemen of 





influence manifested the most friendly interest 
in my proposed undertaking. I was especially 
inde bted to Captain Sédring, late owner of the 
Fox, of Arctic celebrity, for much valuable in 
formation respecting the northern seas, as well 
as for his cordial hospitality and indefatigable 
fforts to make my sojourntin Copenhagen both 
wreeable and profitable. Indeed, I was delight- 
“i with the place and the people. The Danes 
yre exceedingly genial in their manners, distin- 
guished alike for their simplicity and intelli 
There is no trouble to which they will 
not put themselves to oblige a stranger. In my 
les through the public libraries and muse- 

I was always accompanied by some profess- 
attached to the institution, who took the great- 
est pains to explain every thing, and impress me 
with a favorable idea of the value of the collec- 
tion. This was not a mere formal matter of 
luty; many of them spent hours and even days 
in the performance of their friendly labors, omit- 
ting nothing that might contribute to my enjoy- 


ment as a stranger. The visitor who can not 
spend his time agreeably in such society, sur 
rounded by such institutions as Thorwaldsen’s 
Museum and the National Collection of Scandi- 
navian Antiquities, must be difficult to please 
indeed. The Tivoli or the Dyrhave, an even- 
ing at Fredericksberg, or a trip to ‘‘ Hamlet's 
Grave” at Elsineur, would surely fill the meas- 
ure of his contentment. Whether in the way 
of beautiful gardens, public amusements, charm 
ing excursions, or agreeable and intelligent so- 
ciety, I know of no European capital that can 
surpass Copenhagen. Our excellent Minister, 
Mr. Wood, with whom I had the pleasure of 
spending an evening at Elsineur, speaks in the 
most complimentary terms of the Danes and 
their customs; and expresses some surprise, 
considering the general increase of European 
travel from our country, that so few American 
tourists visit Denmark. 

I could not do myself the injustice to leave 
Copenhagen without forming the personal ac- 
juaintance of a man to whom a debt of grati- 
tude is due by the young and the old in all 
countries—the ramblers in fairy-land, the lovers 
of romance, and the friends of humanity—all 
who can feel the divine influence of genius, and 
learn, through the teachings of a kindly heart, 
that the inhabitants of earth are 

**Kindred by one holy tie’— 
the quaint, pathetic, genial Hans Christian An- 
derssen. Not wishing to impose any obligation 
of courtesy on him by a letter of introduction or 
the obliging services of my Danish friends, I 
called at his house unattended and merely sent 
in my name and address. Unfortunately he 
was out taking his morning walk and would not 
be back till the afternoon. By calling at three 
o'clock, the servant said, I would be very likely 
to find him at home. I then added to my card 
the simple fact that I was an American traveler 
on my way to Iceland for the purpose of making 
some sketches of the country, and would take 
the liberty of calling at the appointed hour. It 
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may be a matter of interest to an American 
reader to have some idea of the peculiar neigh- 
borhood and style of house in which a great 
Danish author has chosen to take up his abode. 
The city of Copenhagen, it should be borne in 
mind, is intersected by canals which, during the 
summer months, are crowded with small trading 
vessels from Sweden and Jutland, and fishing 
smacks from the neighboring islands and coast 
of Norway. The wharves bordering on these 
canals present an exceedingly animated appear- 
ance. Peasants, sailors, traders, and fishermen 
in every variety of costume, are gathered in 
groups enjoying a social gossip or interchanging 
their various products and wares, and straw- 
berries from Amak and fish from the Skager- 
Rack mingle their odors. In the second story 
of a dingy and dilapidated house, fronting one 
of these unsavory canals, a confused pile of dirty, 
shambling old tenements in the rear, and a euri- 
ous medley of fish and fishermen, sloops and 
schooners, mud-scows and skiffs in front, lives 
the world-renowned author, Hans Christian An- 
derssen. I say he lives there, but properly speak- 
ing he only lodges. It seems to be a peculiar- 
ity of his nature to move about from time to 
time into all the queer and uninviting places 
possible to be discovered within the limits of 
Copenhagen not where 
> mantling vine 


h her grape and gently creeps 


but where the roughest, noisiest, busiest, and 
fishiest of an amphibious population is to be 
found. Here it is, apparently amidst the most 
incongruous elements, that he draws from all 
around him the most delicate traits of human 
nature, and matures for the great outer world the 
most exquisite creations of his fancy. It is pure- 
ly a labor of love in which he spends his life. 
The products of his pon have furnished him with 
ample means to live in elegant style, surrounded 
by all the allurements of rank and fashion, but 
he prefers the obscurity of a plain lodging amidst 
the haunts of those classes whose lives and pur- 
suits he so well portrays. Here he cordially re- 
ceives all who call upon him, and they are not 
few. Pilgrims of every condition in life and 
from all nations do homage to his genius; yet 
valuable as his time is, he finds enough to spare 
for the kindly reception of his visitors. His 
only household companions appear to be two old 
peasant women, whom he em] loys as domestics ; 
weather-beaten and decrepit old creatures, with 
faces and forms very much like a pair of anti- 
quated nut-crackers. He occupies only two or 
three rooms plainly furnished, and apparently 
lives in the simplest and most abstemious style. 

When I called, according to directions, one 
of the ancient nut-crackers merely pointed to the 
door, and said she thought Herr Anderssen was 
in, but didn’t know. I could knock there and 
try; so I knocked. Presently I heard a rapid 
step, and the door was thrown open. Before me 
stood the tall, thin, shambling, raw-boned figure 
of a man a little beyond the prime of life, but not 
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yet old, with a pair of dancing gray eyes and a 
hatchet-face, all alive with twists and wrinkles 
and muscles; a long, lean face upon which stood 
out prominently a great nose, diverted by a freak 
of nature a little to one side, and flanked by a 
tremendous pair of cheek-bones with great hol- 
lows underneath. Innumerable ridges and fur- 
rows swept semicircularly downward around the 
corners of a great mouth—a broad, deep, rugged 
fissure across the face, that might have been 
mistaken for the dreadful child-trap of an ogre 
but for the sunny beams of benevolence that 
lurked around the lips and the genial humanity 
that glimmered from every nockandturn. Nei- 
ther mustache nor beard obscured the strong in- 
dividuality of this remarkable face, which for the 
most part was of a dull granite color, a little 
mixed with limestone and spotted with patches 
of porphyry. <A dented gutta-percha forehead, 
very prominent about the brows, and somewhat 
resembling in its general topography a raised 
map of Switzerland, sloped upward and back- 
ward to the top of the head; not a very large 
head but wonderfully bumped and battered by 
the operations of the brain, and partially covered 
by a mop of dark wavy hair, a little thin in front 
and somewhat grizzled behind ; a long bony pair 
of arms, with long hands on them; a long lank 
body with a long black coat on it; a long loose 
pair of legs, with long boots on the feet; all in 
motion at the same time; all shining and wrig 
«ling and working with an indescribable vitality ; 
a voice bubbling up from the vast depths below 
with cheery, spasmodic, and unintelligible words 
f welcome—this was the wonderful man that 
stood before me, the great Danish improvisator, 
the lover of little children, the gentle Caliban 
who dwells among fairies and holds sweet con- 
verse with fishes and frogs and beetles! 
have picked him out from among a thousand 
men at the first glance as a candidate for Con- 
gress, or the proprietor of a tavern, if I had met 
him any where in the United States. But the re- 
semblance was only momentary. In the quaint 
awkwardness of his gestures and the simplicit; 
of his speech there was a certain refinement not 
usually found among men of that class. Some- 
thing in the spontaneous and almost childlike 
cordiality of his greeting; the unworldly im- 
pulsiveness of his nature, as he grasped both my 
hands in his, patted me affectionately on the 
shoulder, and bade me welcome, convinced me 
in a moment that this was no other, and could 
be no other, than Hans Christian Anderssen. 
**Come in! Come in!” he said, in a gush 
f broken English. ‘*Come in and sit down! 
You are very welcome! Thank you! thank you 
very much! Iam very glad to see you! Itis 
a rare thing to meet a traveler all the way from 
California—quite a surprise! Sitdown! Thank 
you!” 
And then followed a variety of friendly com- 
pliments and remarks about the Americans. He 
liked them ; he was sorry they were so unfortu- 
nate as to be engaged in a civil war, but hoped 
it would soon be over. Did I speak French ? | 





I would 


he asked, after a pause. Not very well. 0, 
German? Still worse, was my answer. “What 
a pity!” he exclaimed, ‘it must trouble ens to 
understand my English! I speak it so bad] 
It is only within a few years that I have learne 
to speak it at all.” Of course I compliment: 
him upon his English, which was really better 


than I had been led to expect. **Can you ur 


derstand it ?” he asked, looking earne stly 
face. ‘Certainly !” I answered, “ almost ey 
word.” ‘*Oh, thank you! thank you! Yoy 
are very good!” he cried, grasping m by the 
hand. “I am very much obliged to you for 
understanding me!” I naturally thanke: 
for being obliged to me, and we shook hand 
cordially and mutually thanked one another over 
again for being so amiable. The conversation. 
if such it could be called, flew from subject t 
subject with a rapidity that almost took my 
breath away. The great improvisator d 





recklessly into every thing that he thought would 
be interesting to an American traveler, but with 
the difficulty of his utterance in English, and the 
absence of any knowledge on his part of 
name or history, it was evident he was a litt 
embarrassed in what way to oblige m« 
and the trouble on my side was, that I 
busy listening to find time for talking. 
“Dear! dear! And you are going to Ice- 
land!” he continued. ‘*‘ A long way from ( 
fornia! I would like to visit America, but 
very dangerous to travel by sea. A vessel 
burned up not long since, and many of n 
friends were lost. It was a dreadful Ss 
From this he diverged to a trip he then had in 
contemplation through Switzerland and Spa 
He was sitting for his statuette, which he de- 


















sired to leave as a memento to his frien 
to his departure. A young Danish set 
making it. Would I like to see it? 
with I was introduced to the you 
sculptor. 





The likeness was very good, and my 
comments upon it elicited many additional 
thanks and several squeezes of the hand—it 
was so kind of me to be pleased with it! ‘* He 
is a young student,” said Anderssen, approving- 
ly; ‘a very good young man. I want to en- 
courage him. He will be a great artist some 
day or other.” 

Talking of likenesses reminded me of a photo- 
graph which I had purchased a few days before, 
and to which I now asked the addition of an 
autograph. 

‘© Oh, you have a libel on me here!” cried the 
poet, laughing joyously—‘“‘a very bad likeness. 
Wait! I have severai much better; here th 
are—’”’ And he rushed into the next room, 
tumbled over a lot of papers and ransacked a 
number of drawers till he found the desired 
package—“ here’s a dozen of them; take your 


ev 


| choice! help yourself—as many as you please!” 


While looking over the collection I said the like- 
ness of one who had done so much to promote 
the happiness of some little friends I had at home 
would he valued beyond measure; that I knew at 
least half a dozen youngsters who were as well 
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quainted with the ‘* Litthe Match Girl,” and 
the ‘Ugly Duck,” and the “ Poor Idiot Boy,’ 
as he was himself; and his name was as familiar 
in California as it was in Denmark. At this he 
grasped both my hands, and looking straight in 
my face with a kind of ecstatic expression, said : 
“Qh, is it possible! Do they really read my 
books in California! so faraway! Oh! I thank 
you very much! Some of my stories, I am 
aware, have been published in New York, but I 
did not think they had found their way to the 
Pacific coast. Dear me! Thank you! thank 
you! Have you seen my last—the—what do 
you call it in En; glish ?—a little animal—” 

* Mouse,” I suggested. 

*“No—not a mouse; a little animal with 
wings.” 

“Oh, a bat!” 

“Nay, nay! 


many legs. 


a little animal with wings and 
Dear me! I furget the name in En- 
glish, but you certainly know it in America—a 
very small animal !” 

In vain I tried to make a selection from all 
the little animals of my acquaintance with wings 
and many legs. The case was getting both em- 
barrassing and vexatious. At length a light 
broke upon me. 

** A mosquito !”” 


I exclaimed, triumphantly. 
“Nay, nay!” 


cried the bothered poet; ‘*s 
ittle animal with a hard skin on its back. Dear 
me, I can’t remember the name!” 

**Oh, I have it now,” said I, Teally desirous 
of relieving his mind—“« A flea 


At this the great improvisator scratched hi 
head, looked at the ceilit g and then at the floor, 
after which he took several rapid strides up and 
flown the room, and struck himself repeated], 
on the forehead 
Suddenly  grasp- 
ing up a pen h 
exc laimed some- 
what en retical 
ly —‘‘Here! I'l 


draw it for you!” 


> ae 
and forthwith h a ¢ 
drew on a scrap ot ne = 


1: ‘ 
diagram, 
ve engraving is a fac-simile: 
‘Ati ar le- 
former rn tng 
The poet looked puzzled and distressed Evi- 
dently I had not yet suct eeded, What could it 
be? 
** A beetle!’ I next ventured to suggest, rat] 
lisappointed at the result of my previous 


’ I shouted, astonished at my 


A beetle! A beetle !—that’s it; now I re- 

ber—a beetle!” and the delighted author of 
‘The Beetle” patted me approvingly on the 
back, and chuckled gleefully at his own adroit 
method of explanation. ‘Tl give you ‘Th 
Beetle,’” he said; “you shall have the onl) 
copy in my possession. But you don’t read 
Danish! What are we todo? There is a par- 
tial translation in French—a mere notice.”’ 

‘No matter,” Lanswered. ‘‘ A specimen of 
the Danish language will be very acceptable, 
and the book will be a pleasant souvenir of m) 
visit.” 

He then darted into the next room, tumbled 
over a dozen piles of books; then out again, ran- 
sacked the desks and drawers and heaps of old 
papers and rubbish—talking all the time in his 
joyous, cheery way about his books and his tray- 
els in Jutland, and his visit to Charles Dickens, 


and his intended journey through Spain, and 
his delight at meeting a traveler all 
from California, and whatever else came into 


the way 


his head; all in such mixed up broken English 
that the meaning must have been utterly lost 
but for the wonderful expressiveness of his face 
and the striking oddity of his motions. It came 
to me mesmerically. ” He seemed like one who 
glowed all over with bright and happy 
which permeated all 
telligence. His presence shed a light upon oth 
ers like the rays that beamed from the eyes of 
‘* Little Sunshine.” The book was found at 
last, and when he had written his name in it, 
with a friendly inscription, and pressed both my 


thoughts, 
around him with a new in- 


hands on the gift, and patted me once more on 
the shoulder, and promised to call at Frankfort 
on his return from Switzerland to see his little 
friends who knew all about the ‘‘ Ugly Duck” 
and the ‘‘ Little Match Girl,” I took my leave, 
more delighted, if possible, with the author thar 
I had ever before been with his books. Stich a 
man, the brightest, happiest, simplest, most geni- 
al of human beings, is Hans Christian Anderssen, 


SAS vty, 


DEE We 
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The steamer Arcturus was advertised to sail 
for Reykjavik on the4th of June, so it behooved 
me to be laying in some sort of an outfit for the 
voyage during the few days that intervened. <A 
knapsack, containing a change of linen and my 
sketching materials, was all I posse ssed. This 
wovld have been sufficient, but for the probabil- 
ity of rain and cold weather. I wanted a sail- 
or’s monkey-jacket and an overall. My friend 
Captain Sédring would not hear of my buying 
any thing in that way. He had enough on 
hand from his old whaling voyages, he said, to 
fit out a dozen men of my pattern. Just come 
up to the house and take a look at them, and if 
there wasn’t too much oil on them, I was wel- 
come to the whole lot; but the oil, he thought, 
would be an advantage—it would keep out the 
In vain I protested 


water. t was no use- 


the Captain was an old whaler and so was I, an 
when two old whalers met, it was a pity if they 
couldn’t act like shipmates on the voyage of 
life. There was no resisting this appeal, so I 
agreed to accept the old clothes. When we ar- 
rived at the Captain’s house he disappeared it 
the garret, but presently returned bearing a ter- 
rific pile of rubbish on his shoulders, and accom- 


panied by a stout servant-girl also heavily laden 
with marine curiosities. There were sou’west- 
ers, and tarpaulins, and skull-caps ; frieze jack- 
ets, and overalls, and hickory shirts; tarpaulin 
coats, and heavy sea-boots, and duck blouses 
with old bunches of oakum sticking out*of the 
pockets; there were coils of rope-yarn well tarred, 
and jack-knives in leather cases, still black with 
whale-gurry; and a few telescopes and log- 
glasses. ‘‘'Take ’em all!” said the Captain. 
‘* They smell a little fishy; but no matter. It’s 
all the better for a voyage to Iceland. You'll 
be used to the smell before you get to Reykjavik 
—-and it’s wholesome, very wholesome! No- 
thing makes a man so fat!” I made a small 
selection—a rough jacket and a few other essen- 
tial articles. ‘‘ Nonsense, man!” roared the Cap- 
tain. ‘*Take’emall! You'll find them useful ; 
and if you don’t, you can heave them overboard 
or give them to the sailors!” And thus was I 
fitted out for the voyage. 

The Arcturus is a small screw steamer owned 
by Messrs. Koch aid Henderson, and now some 
six years on the route between Copenhagen and 
Reykjavik. The Danish Government pays them 
an annual sum for carrying the mails, and they 
control a considerable trade in fish and wool. 
This vessel makes six trips every year, touching 
at a port in Scotland both on the outer and re- 
turn voyage. At first she made Leith her stop- 
ping-place ; but owing to superior facilities for 
her business at Grangemouth, she now stops at 
that port. The cost of passage is extremely 
moderate—only 45 Danish dollars, about $28 
American, living on board 75 cents a day, and 
a small fee to the steward, making for the voy- 
age out or back, which usually occupies about 
eleven days, inclusive of stoppages, something 
less than $40. I mention this for the benefit of 
my friends at home, who may think proper to 


make a very interesting trip at a very small ex. 
pense; though, as will hereafter appear, t 
most considerable part of the expenditure oc 

in Iceland. Captain Anderssen (they are all An- 
derssens, or Jonassens, or Hanssens, or Pet 
sens in Denmark), a very active and ol 
little Dane, commands the Arcturus. Hy 
English fluently, and is an experienced seat 
and if the tourist is not unusually fastidions 
about accommodations, there will be no diffi. 
culty in making an agreeable voyage. I { 
every thing on board excellent; the far 
ant and wholesome, and the sleeping-quarters 
not more like coffins than they usually ar 
board small steamers. A few inches cut 
the passengers’ legs or added to the len 
the berths, and a few extra hand-spikes jr 
lee scuppers to steady the vessel, would b 
improvement; but then one can’t hay 
thing to suit him. Some grumbling took place 
to be sure, after our departure from Scot] 
A young Scotchman wanted a berth for 
dog in the same cabin with the rest of his f 
which the captain would not permit; an E 
glishman was disgusted with the “‘ beastly fa 
and an old Danish merchant would pe 
shaving himself at the public table ever 

all of which caused an under-current of dissatis- 





faction during the early part of the voyage. § 
sickness, however, put an end to it before 
and things went on all right after that. 

But I must not anticipate my narrative. T! 


scene upon leaving the wharf at Copenh 
For some | s be- 
fore our departure the decks were crowd 


amusing and characteristic. 


the friends of the passengers. Every pers 
to kiss and hug every other person, and shake 
hands, and laugh and cry a little, and then hug 
and kiss again, without regard to age and 
much distinction of sex. 





Some natural tea 
of course, must always be shed on occasions of 
this kind. It was rather a melancholy reflec- 
tion, as I stood aloof looking on at all thes 
demonstrations of affection, that there was no- 
body present to grieve over my departure—1 

even a lap-dog to bestow upon me a parting kiss 
Waving of handkerchiefs, messages to friends in 
Iceland, and parting benedictions, took plac 
long before we left the wharf. At length th 
last bells were rung, the lingering loved ones 
were handed ashore, and the inexcrable voi 
of the captain was heard ordering the sailors t 
We were fairly off f 








cast loose the ropes. 
Iceland ! 

In a fev hours we passed, near Elsineur, the 
fine old Castle of Kronberg, built in the time ot 
Tycho Brahe, once the prison of the unfortunate 
Caroline Matilda, queen of Christian VII., and 
in the great vaults of which it is said the Danish 
Roland, Holger Dansk, still lives, his long whit 
beard grown fast toa stone table. We were soon 
out of the Sound, plowing our way toward th 
famous Skager-Rack. The weather had bet 


showery and threatening for some time. It 
now began to rain and blow in good earnest. 
We had on board only thirteen passengers, 
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hiefly Danes and Icelanders. Among them! most delightful works, has thrown a romantic 
was a newly-appointed Amtman for the District | interest over the scenery of Jutland, giving a 
f Reykjaness, with a very accomplished young | charm to its very desolation, and investing with 


wife. He was going to spend the honey-moon | all the beauty of a genial humanity the rude 
amidst the glaciers and lava-fjelds of Iceland. | lives of the gypsies and fishermen who inhabit 
It seemed a dreary prospect for so young and) this vw 


ler a bride, but she was cheerful and happy, | tempests. Steen Blicher has also cast over it 


ild region of drifting sands and wintry 


t when the inevitable hour of sea-sickness | the spell of his poetic genius; and Von Buch, 
Love, I suppose, can make the wilder-| in his graphic narrative, has given a memorabk 


ness blossom as the rose, and shed a warmth | interest to its sea-girt shores, where ‘‘ ma 
er ice-covered mountains and a pleasant ver-| skeletons of vessels stand like a range of pali- 

jure over deserts of lava. A very agreeable | sades.” 

nd intelligent young man, Mr. Jonassen, son During our passage through the Ska 


+ { 


» Governor, was also on board. I saw but} we passed innumerable fleets of fishin 
of him during the passage—only his head | and often encountered the diminut 
ie side of his berth; but I heard from him | the fishermen, with two or three amphibiou 
ntly after the weather became rough. If | cupants, buffeting about : 
vas any inside left in that young man by | miles from the shore. 
ime we arrived at Reykjavik it must have | steadily growing worse even 

idly strained. Asason of Iona he com-| from Copenhagen. As we 
ely reversed the Scriptural order of things ; a it began to blow fiercer 


nstead of being swallowed by a great fish, | two days we experienced all 
} 


maining in the belly thereof three days ping seas that drench: 


ningled with fogs and 


d our decks 


s, he swallowed numerous sprats and | aft, chilling gales 
low them | hea ins. It was cold enough for mid-win- 


ight 
s himself, yet would never allow th 
il accommodations for the space of thre rs here we were on the verge of mid-sum- 


es. My room-mate was a young Icelandic | mer. Our little craft was rendered somewhat 
tudent, who had been to the college at Copen- | unmanageable by a deck-load of coal and a heavy 
hagen, and was now returning to his native land | cz ‘freight ; and there were periods when I 
There was something very sad in his | would have thought myself fortunate in being 
se. He had left home a few years before with | once more off Cape Horn in the good ship Pacific 
his young bride spent this 


bin 
talented, he had devoted himself with un-| portion of their honey-moon performing a kind 
ried assiduity to his studies, but the activity | of duet that reminded me of my friend Ross 


ightest prospects of success. Ambitious| The Amtman and 


f his mind was too much for a naturally feeble | Wallace’s lines in ‘‘ Perdit: 
nstitution. Consumption set its seal upon | ‘Dike two sweet tunes that wandering met 
him. Given up by the physicians in Copenha- And so harmonio 


rhe hearer deems they a 


ly they 


gen, he was returning to breathe his last in the | 
arms of a loving mother. At least the harmony was perfect, whatever 

On the second morning after leaving the | might be thought of the music in other respects. 
Sound we passed close along the Downs of Jut- | Young Jonas:en swallowed a few more sardines 
land, a barren shore, singularly diversified by | about this pc iod of the voyage, which he vainly 
great mounds of sand. ‘The wind sweeping in | attempted to secure by sudden and violent con- 
from the ocean casts up the loose sands that lie | tractions of the diaphragm. In short, there 
pon this low peninsula, and drifts them against | were but two persons in the cabin besides Cap- 


some bush or other obstacle sufficiently firm to | tain Anderssen and myself who had the temer- 
form a nucleus. In the course of a few years, | ity to appear at table—one an old Danish mer- 
by constant accumulations, this becomes a vast 
mound, sometimes over a hundred feet high. | through the meal, requiring his immediate pres- 
Nearly the whole of Northern Jutland is diversi- | ence on deck; and the other a gentleman from 
fied with sand-plains, heaths, and ever-changing | Holstein, who always lost his appetite after the 
mounds, among which wandering bands of gyp- | soup, and had to jump up and run to 
sies still roam. The shores along the Skagen | room for exercise. 
are surrounded by dangerous reefs of quick-| In due time we sighted the shores of Scot- 
sand, stretching for many miles out into the| land. A pilot came on board inside the Fritl 
ocean. Navigation at this point is very diffi-| of Forth, and as we steamed rapidly on ow 
ult, especially during the winter, when terrific | course all the passengers forgot their afflictions 
ales prevail from the northwest. The numer-| and gazed with delight on the sloping sward 
ous stakes, buoys, and other water-marks by | and woodland, the picturesque villages, and ro- 
mantic old castles that decorate the shores of 


chant, who generally received advices, midway 


his state- 


h the channel is designated, the frequency 
of light-houses and signal telegraphs, and the | this magnificent sheet of water. 
wrecks that lie strewn along the beach, over Our destination was Grangemouth, where we 
which the surging fcam breaks like a perpetual | arrived early on Sunday morning. A few sail- 
dirge, afford striking indication of the dangers | ors belonging to some vessels in the docks, a 
to which mariners are subject in this wild re- | custom-house inspector, and three small boys, 
gion. Hans Christian Anderssen, in one of his! comprised the entire visible population of the 
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place. Judging by the manner in which the 
Sabbath is kept in Scotland the Scotch must be 
a profoundly moral people. The towns are like 
grave-yards, and the inhabitants bear a striking 
resemblance to sextons, or men who spend much 
of their lives in burying the dead. 

I was very anxious to get a newspaper con- 
taining the latest intelligence from America, but 
was informed that none could be had on Sun- 
lay. I wanted to go up to Edinburgh: it was 
not possible on Sunday. I asked a man where 
could I get some cigars? he didna ken; it was 
Sunday. The depressed expression of the few 
people I met began to prey like a nightmare on 
my spirits. Doubtless it is a very good thing 
to pay a decent regard to the Sabbath; but can 
uny body tell me where we are commanded to 
look gloomy? ‘The contrast was certainly very 
striking between the Scotch and the Danes. 
Of course there is no such thing as drunkenness 
in Scotland, no assaults and batteries, no rob- 
beries and murders, no divorces, no cheating 
among the merchants of Glagow or the bankers 
of Edinburgh, no sympathizing with rebellion 
and the institution of slavery—for the Scotch 
are a sober and righteous people, much given to 
sackcloth and ashes, manufactures of iron, and 
societies for the insurance of property against fire. 

The Arcturus was detained several days dis- 
charging and taking in freight. I availed my- 
self of the first train to visit Edinburgh. A day 
there, and an excursion to Glasgow and Locl 
Lomond, agreeably occupied the time. I must 
confess the scenery—beautiful as it is, and 
fraught with all the interest that history and 
genius can throw over it—disappointed me. It 
was not what I expected. It was a damp, 
moist, uncomfortable reality, as Mantalini would 
say—not very grand or striking in any respect. 
A subsequent excursion to the Trossachs, Loch 
Katrine, Loch Long, and the Clyde afforded me 
a better opportunity of judging; yet it all seem- 
ed tame and commonplace compared with the 
scenery of California and Norway. If I enjoyed 
a fair specimen of the climate—rain, wind, and 
fog, varied by sickly gleams of sunshine—it 
strikes me it would be a congenial country for 
snails and frogs to reside in. The Highlands 
are like all other wild places within the limits 
of Europe, very gentle in their wildness com- 
pared with the rugged slopes of the Sierra Ne- 
vada. The Lady of the Lake must have pos- 
sessed an uncommonly strong constitution if she 
made her nocturnal excursions on Loch Katrine 
in a thin white robe without suffering any bad 
consequences; for I found a stout over-coat 
insufficient to keep the chilling mists of that 
region from seeking in my bones a suitable loca- 
tion for rheumatism. 


I was quietly sitting in my state-room await- 


ing the departure of the steamer, when a tre- 
mendous racket on the cabin-steps, followed by 
a rush of feet up and down the saloon, startled 
me out of a pleasant home-dream. 

**Hello! What the devil! I say! Where’s 
every body! Stoord! Blast the fellow! Here, 





Bowser! What’r ye abeaout! Hothere! Wher 
the dooce are our berths ? sy Jove! Ha! 
This is jolly!” 

Other voices joined in, with a general chorns 
f complaints and exclamations—‘‘ Egad ! 


mn %4 s 


do! No berths, no state-rooms! Ho, Stoord! 
Where's my trunk? I say, Stoord, where’s m 
fishing-rod? Hey! hey! did you ‘appen to se 
my overalls? I've lost my gun! ‘Pon my 

this is a pretty do! 
‘“*Comeon! Certainly!’’ ‘Oh, hang it, 1 

“Oh yes!” ‘* Here, Bowser! What the devil! 
Where’s Bowser? Gone ashore, by Jove! <A 


Let’s go see the A 


pretty kettle of fish! Here there was a su 
and general stampede, and amidst loud ex 
tions of ‘* Beastly!” and “Disgusting!” the 
ty left the cabin. I barely had time to s 
it consisted of some four or five fashionable tour- 


i- 


par. 
par- 
t} ) 





ists—spirited young bloods of sporting pre 
ities, who had taken passage for Iceland. J 
prospect of having some company was pleasant 
enough, and from the specimen I had seen 
there could be no doubt it would be liy ly a 


entertaining. 


A DANDY TOURIST. 





Once more during the night I was aroused by 
a repetition of the noises and exclamations al- 
ready described. The steamer was moving ff. 
The passengers were all on board. We were 
battering our way through the canal. Soon the 
heaving waters of the ocean began to subdue the 
enthusiasm of the sportsmen, and before morn- 
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ing my ears were saluted by sounds and observa- | rocks jutting up out of the sea. About twenty 
tions of a very different character, are inhabited. The rest are too barren and pre- 
[shall only add at present, in reference to this cipitous to afford a suitable place of abode even 
lively party of young ‘ Britishers,” that I found |for the hardy Faroese. The entire population 
them very good fellows in their way—a little | is estimated at something over six thousand, of 
isterous and inexperienced, but well-educated | which the greater part are shepherds, fishermen, 


ul 


ind intelligent. The young chap with the dog | andbird-catchers. Owing tothesituation of thes« 
was what we would call in America a “ regular | islands, surrounded by the open sea and within 
bird.” He and his dog efforded us infinite di- | the influence of the Gulf stream, the climate is 
version during the whole passage—racing up and very mild, although they lie in the sixty-second 
down the decks, into and out of the cabin, and | degree of north latitude. The winters are nev- 
ull over each other. There was something so jer severe, and frost and snow rarely last over 
fresh and sprightly about the fellow, something | two months. They are subject, however, at that 
so good-natured, that I could readily excuse his | season to frequent and terrible gales from the 
roughness of manner. One of the others, a/ north; and during the summer are often inac- 
jnict, scholastic-looking person, who did not cessible for days and even weeks owing to dense 
really belong to the party, having only met /|fogs. The humidity of the climate is favorable 
m on board, was a young collegian, well | to the growth of grass, which covers the hills 
versed in Icelandic literature. He was going | with a brilliant coating of green wherever there 
to Iceland to perfect himself in the language of | is the least approach to soil; and where there is 
the country, and make some translations of the | no soil, as in many places along the shores, the 
learned Sagas. | rocks are beautifully draped with moss and lich- 
A favorable wind enabled us to sight the Ork-| ens. The highest point in the group is 2800 
neys on the afternoon following our departure | feet above the level of the sea; and the general 
from the Frith of Forth. Next day we passed | aspect of them all is wild and rugged in the ex- 
the Shetlands, of which we had a good view. | treme. Prodigious cliffs, a thousand feet high, 
The rocky shores of these islands, all rugged | stand like a wall out of the sea on the southern 
and surf-beaten, with myriads of wild-fowl dark- | side of the Stromoe. The Mygenaes-holm, a 
ening the air around them, presented a most | solitary rock, guards, like a sentinel, one of thi 
tempting field of exploration. I longed to take passages, and forms a terrific prec ipice of 1500 
a ramble in the footsteps of Dr. Johnson; but | feet on one side, against which the waves break 
to see the Shetlands would be to lose Iceland, | with an everlasting roar. Here the solan-goose, 
and of the two I preferred seeing the latter. | the eider-duck, and innumerable varieties of 
After a pleasant passage of two days and a half | gulls and other sea-fowl build their nests and 
from Grangemouth, we made the Faroe Islands, | breed. 
and had the good fortune to secure, without the | At certain seasons of the year the @htrepid 
isual loss of time occasioned by fogs, an anchor- | bird-hunters suspend themselves from the cliffs 
age in the harbor of Thorshavyn. | by means of ropes, and feather their own nests 
The Faroe Islands lie about midway between | by robbing the nests of their neighbors. Enor- 
Scotland and Iceland, and belong to Denmark. | mous quantities of eggs are taken in this way. 
The whole group consists of thirty-five small isl- | The eider-down, of which the nests of the eider- 
ands, some of which are little more than naked | duck are compesed. is one of the most profitabl 


THORSHAVN, 
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articles of Faroese traffic. The mode of life to 
which these men devote themselves, and their 
habitual contact with danger, render them reck- 
less, and many perish every year by falling from 
the rof@s. Widows and orphans are numerous 
throughout the islands. 

The few scattering farms to be seen on the 
slopes of the hills and in the arable valleys are 
conducted on the most primitive principles. A 
small patch of potatoes and vegetables, and in 
certain exposures a few acres of grain, com- 
prise the extent of their agricultural operations. 
Sheep-raising is the most profitable of their pur- 
suits. The climate appears to be more con- 
genial to the growth of wool than of cereal pro- 
ductions. The Faroese sheep are noted for the 
fineness and luxuriance of their fleece, and it 
always commands a high price in market. A 
considerable portion of it is manufactured by the 
inhabitants, who are quite skillful in weaving 
and knitting. They make a kind of thick wool- 
en shirt, something like that known as the Guern- 
sey, which, for durability and warmth, is unsur- 
passed. Sailors and fishermen all over the North- 
ern seas consider themselves fortunate if they 
can get possession of a Faroese shirt. The cos- 
tume of the men, which is chiefly home-made, 
consists of a rough, thick jacket of brown wool ; 
a coarse woolen shirt; a knitted bag-shaped cap 
on the head; a pair of knee-breeches of the same 


material as the coat; a pair of thick woolen | 
stockings, and sheep-skin shoes, generzlly cov- | 


ered with mud—all of the same brown or rather 
burnt- umber color. Exposure to the weather 


gives their skins, naturally of a leathery texture, | 
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VIEW IN FAROE ISLANDS, 


something of the same dull and dingy aspect; s 
that a genuine Faroese enjoys one advantag 
he can never look much more dirty at one tim: 
than another. 

The women wear dresses of the same material 
without much attempt at shape or ornament. A 
colored handkerchief tied around the head, a s 
ver breast-pin, and a pair of ear-rings of domesti 
manufacture, comprise their only cea deco- 
rations. As in all countries where the burden 
of heavy labor is thrown upon the women, the 
jose their comely looks at an early age, and 
become withered, ill-shaped, and hard-featured 
long before they reach the prime of life. The 
Faroese women doubtless make excellent wives 
for lazy men; they do all the labors of the house, 
and share largely in those of the field. Ido not 
know that they are more prolific than good and 
loving wives in other parts of the world, 
they certainly enjoy the possession of as many 
little cotton-heads with dirty faces, turned uj 
noses, ragged elbows, and tattered frocks, as on¢ 
usually meets in the course of his travels. ‘Two 
fair specimens of the rising generation, a littl 
boy and girl, made an excellent speculation on 
the occasion of my visit to Thorshavn. Know- 
ing by instinct, if not by my dress, that I was a 
stranger, they followed me about wherever I 
rambled, looking curiously and cautiously int 
my face, and mutually commenting upon the 
oddity of my appearance—which, by-the-way, 
would have been slightly odd even in the streets 
of New York, wrapped, as I was, in the volum- 
inous folds of Captain Sédring’s old whaling 
coat, with a sketch-book in my hand and a pair 
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FAROESE CHILDREN. 


of spectacles on my nose. However, no man 
likes to be regarded as an object of curiosity 
even by two small ragamuffins belonging to a 
strange race; so I just held up suddenly, and 
requested these children of Faroe to state ex- 
plicitly the grounds of their interest in my be- 
half. What they said in reply it would be im- 
possible for me to translate, since the Faroese 
language is quite as impenetrable as the Ice- 
landic. They looked so startled and alarmed 
withal that a gleam of pity must have manifested 
its appearance in the corner of my eyes. Thenevrt 
moment their faces broke into a broad grin,: . .. 
each held out a hand audaciously, as much as 
to say, ‘‘ My dear Sir, if you'll put a small cop- 
per in this small hand, we'll retract all injurious 
criticisms, and ever after regard you as a gentle- 
mun of extraordinary personal beanty!” Some- 
how my hand slipped unconsciously into my pock- 
et, but before handing them the desired change it 
occurred to me to secure their likenesses for pub- 
lication as a warning to the children of all na- 
tions not to undertake a similar experiment with 
any hope of success. 


Thorshavn, so named after the old god Thor, | cayed fish. 
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town of 
some five or six hun- 
dred inhabitants, sit- 
uated on the 
eastern side of the isl- 
In 
nt lies a harbor, in- 
protected 
by a small island and 
two rocky points. The 
anchorage is insecure 
at all times, 


is a small 


south- 


and of Stromoe. 
fre 


differently 


especial- 
ly during the preva- 
lence of southerly and 
easterly gales, when it 
often be omes neces- 
sary to heave up and 
put sea; and the 
dense fogs by which 
the approach to land 
is generally obscured 
render 


to 


ni 
about these 
extremely perilous. 
Of the town of Thors- 
havn little be 
said. Its chief inter- 


Vigation 


islands 


need 


almost 
primeval construction 
of the houses and the 
rustic simplicity of its 
inhabitants. The few 
streets that run 
tween the straggling 
lines of sheds and sod- 


est lies in the 


be- 


covered huts scatter- 

ed over the rocks are 

narrow and tortuous, 

winding up steep, sto- 

ny precipices, and into 

dex P; boggy hollows: 
around rugged points and over scraggy mounds of 
gravel and grit. The public edifices, consisting 
of two or three small churches and the Amtman’s 
residence, are little better than martin-boxes. For 
some reason best known to the people in these 
Northern climes, they paint their houses black, 
except where the roofs are covered with sod, which 
nature paints green. I think it must be from 
some notion that it gives them a cheerful aspect, 
though the darkness of the paint and the chilly 
luxuriance of the green‘did not strike me with 
joyous impressions. If Scotland can claim some 
advantages as a place of residence for snails, 
Thorshavn must surely be a paradise for toads 
accustomed to feed upon the vapors of a dun- 
geon. ‘The wharves—loose masses of rock at 
the boat-landing—are singularly luxuriant in 
the article of fish. Prodigious piles of fish lie 
about in every direction. The shambling old 
store-houses are crammed with fish, and the 
heads of fish and the back-bones of fish lie 
bleaching on the rocks. The gravelly patches 
of beach are slimy with the entrails of fresh 
fish, and the air is foul with the odor of de- 
The boatmen that lounge about 








eae 
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zy waiting for a job are saturated with fish inside | his forees, marches them down to his war-s] 

} Space and out—like their boats. The cats, crows, | from the stern of which waves the Danish 4 
i i" and ravens mingle in social harmony over the and placing an oar in the hands of each man 
5h dreadful carnival of fish. In fine, the impres-, gives the order to advance and board the stea; 
St % sion produced upon the stranger who lands for er. On his arrival alongside he touches his 
ag he the first time is that he has accidentally turned to the passengers in a grave and dignified py 

t Jess up in some piscatorial hell, where the tortures of ner, and expresses a desire to see our comn 
; skinning, drying, and disemboweling are per- er, Captain Anderssen, who, during this 
The ae formed by the unrelenting hands of man. of the ceremony, is down below busily oc: 
pe Oe ae In addition to the standing population of in arranging the brandy and crackers. | : 
ag! oe Thorshavn, the fortifications—an abandoned pearance of Captain Anderssen on deck is } 
: 13 mud-bank, a flag-staff, and a board shanty—are ly acknowledged by the Amtman, who tl 
: : subject, in times of great public peril, to be de- | upon orders his men to pull alongside, wher 
i fended by a standing army and navy of twenty- | two cabin-boys and the cook kindly assist 
ata im four soldiers, one small boat, one corporal, and over the gangway. Descending into the ca 
iy the Governor of the islands, who takes the field | he carefully examines the ship’s papers, 
4 a himself at the head of this bloody phalanx of | nounces them all right, and joins Captain Ai 
j i. Danes still reeking with the gore of slaughtered sen in a social *‘smile.” Then having deliver 
z fish. Upon the occasion of the arrival of the himself of the latest intelligence on the su 
a y Arcturus—the only steamer that ever touches of wool and codfish he returns to his boat : 
: here—principal Amtman, upon perceiving the proceeds to his quarters on shore. All this 
i vessel in the distance, immediately proceeds to’ done with a quiet and dignified formality bot 
. ay 4 organize the army and navy for a grand display. pleasing and impressive. 
ef é First he shaves and puts on his uniform; then As an illustration of the severity of the | 
ght e: calling together the troops, who are also sailors, that govern the Faroe Islands, and the uy 
“ } he carefully inspects them, and selecting from and inexorable character of the Governor 
ie ‘ the number the darkest, dirtiest, and most) principal Amtman, I must relate an inci 
6 Cy bloody-looking, he causes them to buckle on that occurred under my own observation. 
Ri ‘ their swords. This done he delivers a brief Shortly after the Arcturus had cast anchor t! 
a ie address, recommending them to abstain from party of British sportsmen already menti: 
ie the use of schnapps and other intoxicating bev- went ashore with their dogs and guns, and beg 
‘ : erages till the departure of the steamer. The! an indiscriminate slaughter of all the game wit 
; dignity of official position requires that he should in two miles of Thorshavn—consisting of t] 


remain on shore for the space of one hour after plovers, a snipe, and some half a doz } 
the dropping of the anchor. He then musters| rows. The Captain had warned them that s 
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a proceeding was contrary to law; and a citizen 
of Thorshavn had gently remonstrated with them 
as they passed through the town. When the 


slaughter commenced the proprietors of the bog, | 


in which the game abounded, rushed to the doors 


f their cabins to see what was going on, and 
perceiving that it was a party of Englishmen en- 
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sed in the destructive pastime of firing shot- | 


ins about and among the flocks of sheep that 
ywsed on the premises, they straightway laid 
complaint before the Governor, The inde- 
ident sons of B: tain were not to be bafiled of 
jeir sport in this manner. 
as long as they pleased, by-Joved and blawsted 
, jsland for not having more game, and then 
me aboard. The steamer hove up anchor 
id sailed that night. Nothing further took 
vce to admonish us of the consequences of the 
trespass till our return from Iceland, when the 
principal Amtman came on board with a formi- 
dable placard, neatly written, and translated 


. | 
They cracked away | 


to the three court languages of the place— | 


Danish, French, 


and English. 


iis document were as follows: that, whereas, 


The contents of | 


the year, 1763, a law had been passed for the | 


tection of game on the Faroe Islands, which 

y had not since been rescinded; and, whereas, 

1 subsequent law of 1786 had been passed for 
protection of sheep and other stock ranging 

» on the said islands, which law had not 

» been rescinded; and, whereas, it had been 
presented to the Governor of the said islands, 
that certain persons, supposed to be Englishmen, 
1 in violation of the said laws of the country 
iad shot at, maimed, and killed several birds, 
nd caused serious apprehensions of injury to 
: flocks of sheep which were peaceably grazing 

n their respective ranges; now, therefore, this 


out 


lately come on shore, armed with shot-guns, | 
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ed. The preparation of it must have 
his time advantageously to himself and 
country during the entire period of our absence. 

I must now turn back a little w say, that 
while my comrades were engaged in their un- 
lawful work of killing the sparrows and frighten- 
ing the sheep, I deemed it a matter of personal 
safety to keep out of range of theirguns. Apart 
from the danger of arrest, the probable loss of an 
eye or disfigurement of some ornamental feature 
was a sufficient consideration to satisfy me of 
the policy of this course. 

Taking a path across the rugged desert of 
rocks and bogs, extending for some miles back 
of Thorshavn, I quickly began to ascend a barren 
range of hills, abounding in green-stone trap- 
rock and zodlites, from the summit of which 
there is a magnificent view of the whole sur- 
rounding country, with glimpses of the cloud- 
capped summits of the neighboring islands. 
Beautiful little valleys, dotted with the sod-cov- 
ered huts of the shepherds and fishermen, sweep 
down to the water’s edge a thousand feet below ; 
weird black bogs and fields of scoria and burned 
earth lie on the slopes of the distant hills to the 
right; and to the left are rugged cl 
of the 
myriads of birds continually hover, ple rcit g the 


occuple d 
his 


iffs, jutting 
sea like huge castles, around which 


The wind blew in 
the bleak and desolate 
range of crags upon which I stood that I was 
glad enough to seek shelter down on the lee- 
side. 

It now occurred to me to go in search of a 
ruined church of which I had read in some trav- 
eler’s journal said to be within four or five miles 
of Thorshavn. Some artificial piles of stones, 


air with their wild screams. 


such fierce gusts over 


near the ledge upon which I had descended, in- 
| 


vas earnestly to request that all such persons | 


vould reflect upon the penalties that would at- 


tach to similar acts in their own country, and be | 


thus enabled to perceive the impropriety of pur- 
suing such a course in other countries. 
they fail to observe the aforesaid laws after this 
warning, they would only have themselves to 
lame for the unpleasant consequences that must 
assuredly ensue, etc., etc. [Officially signed and 
sealed. ] 

Great formality was observed in carrying this 
important document on board. It was neatly 
folded and carefully done up, with various seals 
and blue ribbons, in a package about six inches 
wide by eighteen in length, and was guarded by 
the select half of the Faroese army and navy, 
being exactly twelve men, and delivered by the 
Amtman of the island with a few appropriate 
and impressive remarks, after which it was hung 
up over the cabin gangway by the Captain as a 
solemn warning to all future passengers. There 
can be no doubt that it produced the most salu- 
ty effects upon the sporting gentlemen. I was 


t 
ta 


really glad the affair had taken place, as it evi-| 


dently afforded His Excellency a favorable op- 
portunity of promulgating a most excellent State 
paper, cautiously conceived and judiciously word- 


Should | 


dicated the existence of a trail. On my way 
down a legion of birds about the size of puffins 
began to gather around, with fierce cries and 
warning motions, as if determined to dispute my 
progress. They flew backward and forward 
within a few feet of my head, flapping their 
wings furiously, and uttering the most terrific 
cries of rage and alarm—so that I was sorely 
puzzled to know what was the matter. It was 
not long before I came upon some of their nests, 
which of course explained the difficulty. Hav- 
ing no immediate use for eggs or feathers, I left 
the nests unmolested and proceeded on my way. 
In about an hour I came suddenly upon a small 
green valley that lay some five hundred feet be- 


low, directly on the water's edge. By some mis- 


| chance I had lost the trail, and in order to de- 


scend was obliged to slide and scramble down 
the clifis—an experiment that I presently dis- 
covered would probably cost me a broken neck 
if persisted in; for when there seemed to be no 
further obstruction, I came all at once upon a 
precipice at least sixty feet deep without a single 
foothold or other means of descent than a clear 
jump to the bottom. Not disposed to follow 
the example of Sam Patch on dry land, I re- 
luctantly turned back. By dint of scrambling 
and climbing, and slipping down various cliffs 
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and slopes, I at length reached a point from 
which I had a view of some ruins and farm- 
houses still some distance below. Following 
the line of the regular trail till it struck into the 
cliffs, I had no further difficulty in reaching the 
valley. 

The good people at the farm-house—a family 
by the name of Peterssen—received me in the 
kindest manner, with many expressions of won- 
der at the risk I had run in crossing the mount- 
ain without a guide. It was with considerable 


difficulty we made ourselves understood. None 


of the family spoke any language except their 
own. ‘The son, indeed, a fine young man of 
twenty, understood a few words of English ; but 
that was all. There is something, nevertheless, 
in genuine kindness and hospitality that makes 
itself intelligible without the aid of language. 
I was immediately invited into the house, and 


while young Peterssen entertained me with old | 


prints and Faroese books his mother prepared 
an excellent lunch. Tired and worried after 
my trip I could offer no objection. Never 


shall I forget the coffee and cream, and the but- | 


ter and bread and delicate fruit-tarts placed on 
the nice white table-cloth by the good Mrs. 


Peterssen. I ate and drank and glowed all over | 


with a childlike relish of the good things, while 
the whole family gathered round and tried to 
make me understand that they had a relative in 
California, who lived in the mines at a place 
called Six-mile-bar, and that they were glad to 
see a Californian, and wanted to know all about 
California. It is wonderful with how few words 
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KIRK GOBOE, 


we can communicate our ideas when necessit 
compels us to depend upon our ingenuity. Se 
fore I had parted from that family the whol 
matter was perfectly explained; the history of 
their absent relative was quite clear to me, a1 
they had a very fair conception of the kind of 
country in which he lived. Upon no considera- 
tion would they receive compensation fo1 
lunch, and they even seemed offended when 
endeavored to press it upon them. This, fro1 
people whom I had never seen before—a plaii 
country family living in a wilderness where su 
luxuries as sugar and coffee could only be had 
| at considerable expense—was absolutely refresh- 
ing. For the first time since my arrival in Ev- 
rope, after having traversed the whole Continent, 
I had encountered a specimen of the human rac 
capable of refusing money. Subsequently 
learned that this was the common practice i! 
the Faroe Islands. The poorest shepherd freely 
offers to the stranger the hospitality of his hut 
and it is a creed among these worthy people not 
| to accept pay for coffee and bread, or indeed any 
thing else they may have to offer in the way of 
entertainment. My fellow-passengers were sim- 
| ilarly treated in Thorshavn, where visitors ar 
more frequent and the customs of the country 
| less primitive. 

| The great object of interest at Kirk Goboe 1s 
| the ancient church, from which the place derives 
its name; a long, low, stone building, white- 
| washed and covered with a sod roof; but, owing 
to repeated repairs, now presenting no particular 
‘traces of antiquity, although reported to have 
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A CALIFORNIAN IN ICELAND. 


been built in the eighth century. I have no 
in reference to this interest 
ware that antiquarians have ever attempted 
out its origin. The probability is, that 


ng relic, and am 


» trace 


’ was built by some of those Culdee anchorites 
f whom Dasent speaks as the first settlers of 
Iceland. 

[he interior of the church contains an altar 
and some wooden carvings on the head-boards 


» pews, evidently of great antiquity. It is 
impossible to conjecture from their appearance 
vhether they are five hundred or a thousand 
ears old—at least without more research than 
a casual tourist can bestow upon them. 

There is also within a few steps of the farm- 
jouse a much larger and more picturesque ruin 
of achurch, built in a later style of architecture. 
The only information I could get about this ruin 
was, that it dates back as far as the fifteenth cen- 

ry. The walls are of rough stone well put 
vether, and now stand roofless and moss-coy- 
1d, inhabited only by crows and swallows. 
The doors and windows are in the Gothic style. 
A sketch made from the door of the old church 
first mentioned, embracing the residence of the 
Peterssen family, with a glimpse of the cliffs and 
ged ledges behind upon which their flocks 
graze, will give the best idea of the whole prem- 
ses. 

Having thus pleasantly occupied a few hours 
it Kirk Géboe, I bade adieu to the worthy fam- 
ily who had so hospitably entertained me, and 
was about to set out for Thorshayn, when young 
I content with the 


Peterssen, not directions he 
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had given me, announced his intention 


mn¢ 


of seeing 
In vain I assured 
him, that, however pleasant his company would 
be, I had no apprehension of losing the way this 
time. : 


safe over the mountain. 


Go he would, and go he did; and when 
we parted on the top of the mountain, in plain 
sight of Thorshavn, he cordially shook me by the 
hand, and said many kind words, which I could 
only interpret to mean, that he and all his kith 
and kin wished me a pleasant voyage to Iceland, 
and many years of health and happiness. 

When I now recall the fine intelligent face 
of this young man, his bright dark eyes, healthy 
complexion, and strong, well-knit frame, the la- 
tent energy in all his movements, the genial sim- 
plicity of his manners and his evident thirst for 
knowledge, I can not help feeling something 
akin to regret that so much good material should 
be wasted in the obscurity of a shepherd's life. 
So gifted by nature, what might not such a youth 
achieve in an appropriate sphere of action? And 
yet, perhaps, it is better for him that he should 
spend his life among the barren cliffs of Stromoe, 
with no more companions than his dog and his 
sheep, than jostle among men in the great outer 
world to learn at last the bitter lesson that the 
eye is not satisfied with riches, nor the under- 
standing with knowledge. 

On the way down to the Valley of Thorshayn 
I met.a man mounted on a shaggy little mon- 
ster, which in almost any other country would 
have been mistaken for a species of sheep. As 
this was a fair specimen of a Faroese horse and 
his rider, I sat down on a rock after they had 
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OOAST OF 


weird and surf-beaten, stretching as far as the 
eye could reach—this was Iceland! All along 
the grim, rifted coast the dread marks of fire and 
flood and desolation were visible. Detached 
masses of lava, gnarled and scraggy like huge 
clinkers, seemed tossed out into the sea; towers, 
buttresses, and battlements, shaped by the very 
elements of destruction, reared their stern crests 
against the waves; glaciers lay glittering upon 
the blackened slopes behind; and foaming tor- 
rents of snow-water burst through the rifted crags 
in front, and mingled their rage with the wild 
rage of the surf—all was battle and ruin and 
desolation. 

As we approached the point called Portland, 
a colossal bridge opened into view, so symmet- 
rical in its outline that it was difficult to believe 
it was not of artificial construction. The arch 
is about fifty feet high by thirty in width, and 
affords shelter to innumerable flocks of birds 
whose nests are built in 
neath. 
cover the dizzy heights overhead, and whales 


the crevices 


have been known to pass through the passage be- | 


low. Great numbers of blackfish and porpoises 
abound in this vicinity. From time to time, as 
we swept along on our way, we could discern a 
fonesome hut high up on the shore, with a few 
sheep and cattle on the slopes of the adjacent 


hills, but for the most part the coast was barren | 


and desolate, 

Early on the following morning the sun-capped 
peaks of Mount Hecla were visible. There has 
been no eruption from this mountain since 1845. 
The principal crater lies 5210 feet above the 

Vor. XXVI.—No. 152.—L 


under- | 
Solan-geese, eider-ducks, and sea-gulls | 


ICELAND. 


| level of the sea, and is distant fifteen miles from 
the shore. 

Toward noon we made the Westmann Isles, 

a small rocky group some ten miles distant from 

the main island. A fishing and trading estab- 

lishment, owned by a company of Danes, is lo- 


cated on one of these islands. The Arcturus 


touches twice a year to deliver and receive a 
mail. 
out with a hardy-looking crew of Danes to re- 
ceive the mail-bag. 


On the occasion of our visit a boat came 


It was doubtless a matter 
of great rejoicing to them to obtain news from 
|home. I had barely time to make a rough out- 
| line of the islands as we lay off the settlement. 
The chief interest attached to the Westmann 
| group is, that it is supposed to have been visited 
by Columbus in 1477, fifteen years prior to his 
| voyage of discovery to the shores of America. 
It is now generally conceded that the Icelanders 
| were the original discoverers of the American 
continent. Recent antiquarian researches tend 
| to establish the fact that they had advanced as 
far to the southward as Massachusetts in the 
tenth century. They held colonies on the coasts 
of Greenland and Labrador, and must have had 
frequent intercourse with the Indians farther 
south. Columbus in all probability obtained 
some valuable data from these hardy adventurers. 
| The date of his visit to Iceland is well authen- 
ticated by Beamish, Rafn, and other eminent 
writers on the early discoveries of the Northmen. 
Nothing could surpass the desolate grandeur 
of the coast as we approached the point of Reyk- 
janess. It was of an almost infernal blackness 
| The whole country seemed uptorn, rifted, shat- 
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: tered, and scattered about in a vast chaos of ruin. 

Huge clitfs of lava split down to their bases top- 

; pled over the surf. Rocks of every conceivable 
., shape, scorched and blasted with fire, wrested 
1 from the main and hurled into the sea, battled 
i with the waves, their black scraggy points pierc- 
, ing the mist like giant hands upthrown to smite 
or sink in a fierce death-struggle. The wild 
havoc wrought in the conflict of elements was 
appalling. Birds screamed over the fearful wreck 


Capac =. of matter. The surf from the inrolling waves 
i a. broke against the charred and shattered desert 
. ae of ruin with a terrific roar. Columns of spray 
Aes: shot up over the blackened fragments of lava, 

* while in every opening the lashed waters, discol- 


Sey ored by the collision, seethed and surged as in a 


} (Et huge caldron. Verily there is One whose ‘‘ fury 
. ee i is poured out like fire; the rocks are thrown 

| H ‘i down by him ; the mountains quake and the hills 
Be, melt, and the earth is burned at his presence.” 
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Passing a singular rock standing alone some 
twenty miles off the land, called the Meal-saci-. 
we soon changed our course and bore up for the 
harbor of Reykjavik. By the time we reached 
the anchorage our voyage from Thorshayn had 
occupied exactly three days and six hours, 

Trusting that the reader will pardon me for 
the frequent delays to which I have subjected 
him since we joined our fortunes at Copenhagen, 
I shall now proceed to the important labors of 
the enterprise with this solemn understandi: 
that the journey before us is pretty rough 
the prospect is strong that, in our random das! 
at the wonders of Iceland, we will encounter 
some perilous adventures by flood and field; but 
if I don’t carry him safely and satisfactorily 
through them all, he must console himself by 
the reflection that many a good man has been 
sacrificed in the pursuit of knowledge, and that 
he will suffer in excellent company. 








THE MEAL-SACK. 


ALONE. 


| My homeless spirit feels its chain, 


| > . ° ° 
| Yet clasps sad memories while it may; 
Oh when shall answering love again 


Add light to e’en a heavenly day! 


My blessed Past! against this cloud 
| Your setting splendors brighter shine, 
| For never human heart was bowed 

O’er wreck of dearer hope than mine. 


| From naught of earth my heart can win 
| A balm to cure this deepening woe ; 
\I feel‘that every sighing wind 

Talks of the grief which wounded so! 


Oh Father! reach from heaven thine hand 
And lift my fainting spirit up; 
I can not walk this shifting sand, 
| Or drink alone Life’s bitter cup! | 


| 
| 
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1.—THE **OHEVALIER” OF A PORTUGUESE CARD PACK— 
1693. 


CARDS AND DICE. 
\ AN has been called a “‘ Laughing Animal” 
Vi —but so is thehyena. A “ Cooking Ani- 
mal”—but the monkey was roasting chestnuts 
when he had occasion to use the cat’s paw. <A 
‘ool-using Animal,”’ says Dr. Franklin—but 






sew with their bills, which are their most appro- 
priate needles. A ‘*Gambling Animal” he is. 
lhe folly of venturing his own property on the 
chance of winning that of another, is 
peculiar to Plato’s featherless biped. 
There is no well-authenticated instances 
of any of the lower orders of animals 
having ever played a game of chance. 
The silliest cur is not tempted to risk 
his dinner at ** odd and even,” nor will 
the most sheepish of sheep draw lots for 
choice of pasturage. Even the learned 
pig, that suburban miracle which tells 
people their fortunes by the cards, has 
never learned the value of a trump. 
Man is the only animal content to stake 
not only money but happiness on the 
treacherous turn of a die, or the chance 
deal of a pack of cards. Not only money 
and happiness indeed, but his time, 
which is, or should be, of more value 
than money—his habits of regularity, 
industry, and perseverance. And this, 
though all wisdom, human and divine, 
exclaims against the waste, though mor- 
alists haye besought, though satirists 
have ridiculed him, though mathemati- 








money is the measure of human happiness (which 
it is with the gambler), and that the number of 
winners is equal to the number of losers, which 
can occur only where there is fair play, it is yet 
plain that the sum lost bears a greater propor- 
tion to the fortune of the loser than the sum 
gained bears to that of the winner. That is to 
say, suppose two players sit down with one thou- 
sand dollars each; one loses five hundred dol- 
lars, which the other gains. In this case the 
capital of the loser is diminished in the ratio of 
2:1, while that of the winner is increased in the 
ratio of only 2:3. In plain language, one loses 
half his fortune, but the other has added only a 
third to his ‘“‘pi/e.” La Place, in his Philoso- 
phic Essay on Probabilities, calculates this cer- 
tain loss of happiness by play at thirteen per 
cent. 

“Gaming,” says a distinguished author, ‘‘ is 
the nursery of covetousness and dissimulation, 
inducing to fraud, quarrels, forgery, disgrace, 
and death.” Counting gaming as an adopted 
vice, Lord Chesterfield said that ‘‘ten times 
more people are ruined by adopting a vice than 
from natural inclination to it.” *‘ The road has 
done me justice,” Gay makes his highwayman 
exclaim, ‘‘but the gaming-table has been my 
ruin.” ‘*Mangling done here,” was the sign a 
ruined gamester secretly placed on the wall in 
the principal gambling-room at Crockford’s, in 
London. ‘‘ These,” says the heroine in the 
3eggar’s Opera, pointing to the highwayman’s 
pistols, ‘* are the tools of a man of honor; cards 
and dice are only fit for cowardly cheats who 


prey upon their friends.” A Lacedemonian em- 


| bassador, being sent to Corinth, commissioned 
the Baltimore Oriole and the Indian Tailor-bird | 


to conclude a treaty of friendship and alliance 
with the Corinthians, found the captains and 
senators playing at hazard. He returned home 
without attempting to accomplish his mission, 











cians have demonstrated that in the long- 








run he must lose. For allowing that 


2.—“ WOE TO DRUNKARDS.” 
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saying that he *‘ would 
not sully the glory ot 
the Spartans by mak- 
ing a league with gam- 
blers.” ‘‘I formerly 
loved cards and dice,” 
says shrewd old Mon- 
taigne, ‘‘ but have long 
since left them off, only 
for this reason, that 
though I carry my 
losses as handsomely 
as another, J was not 
quiet within.” Thean- 
cients worshiped the 
goddess of Fortune; 
but Juvenal says, ‘‘ No 
wise man puts his trust 
in her.” ‘* Whether 
they wir. or lose,” says 
old Burton, “their 
winnings are not For- 
tune’s gifts but baits; 
the common catastro- 
phe is beggary, and 
as the plague takes 
away life doth gaming 
goods. Thecivilians 
of old set guardians 
over such brain-sick 
prodigals as they did 
over madmen, to mod- 
erate their expenses, 
that they should not 
so loosely consume 
their fortunes, to the 
utter undoing of their 
families.” ‘* That 
which was once their 
livelihood, and should 
have maintained wife, 
children, and family, is 
now spent and gone,” 
wrote Charles VII. of 
France, in an edict 
against gambling; and 
again Burton writes : 
“For most part, in 
these kind of disports, 
tis not art or skill, but 
subtlety, cunny-catch- 
ing, knavery, chance, 
and fortune carries all 
away.” 

They notonly played 
but also cheated in the 
ancienttimes. Caius 
Caligula converted his 
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8.—JAOCQUEMIN GRINGOUNEUR'S CARD. 


palace into a gambling-house, where he fleeced | from the pursuit itself; for which Seneca, in his 
the young nobility of his days. If we may sarcastical relation of the Emperor’s apotheosis, 
credit Horace, they could cog a die in the Au- | brings him, after many adventures, to hell, where 


gustan age as well as in the English Georgian. 
The Emperor Claudius, who ‘‘ was so exceeding- | less dice-box, by which his hopes were to be ¢ 


he is judged to play constantly with a bottom- 
n- 


ly prodigal in his play that he adventured 400,000 | tinually fed but never satisfied. Nero was the 


sesterces on the cast of a die,” wrote a treatise | most infatuated gambler of his age. 


Plutarcl 





upon gaming, in those hours which he spared | mentions that the Romans matched quails for 
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4.—8WORDS AS TRUMPS.—FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


wagers; and describes Antony before the battle 
of Actium lamenting, as though his genius cow- 
ered before that of his adversary, that the very 
quails of Augustus were superior to his. We 
must not forget that the Roman soldiers drew 
lots for the vesture of our Saviour. Sophocles 
says of Palamedes that he invented dice to 
serve instead of a dinner, which office they 
fulfill to this day for many a man whom they 
have robbed of the means of paying for his 
linner. The convulsion of nature which over- 
whelmec Pompeii surprised a party of- gentle- 
men at the hazard-table, where they were dis- 
covered two thousand years after, with the dice 
firmly clenched in their fists. 

A grave elderly gentleman observed to a fe- 
male relative, who was an indefatigable whist- 
player, that there was a great deal of time lost 
at cards. The lady replied, with infinite naive- 
té, “What! in shuffling and cutting? Ay, 
so there is, but how can we avoid it?” It is 


cards were invented by one Jacque- 
min Gringouneur, a painter, in 1393, 
to amuse Charles VII. of France 
when he lost his reason from a sun- 
stroke. This gave occasion, how- 
ever, for a very shrewd reply to a 
lawyer in a Scotch court. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott used to tell the story of 
Dr. Gregory, an eminent Edinburgh 
practitioner, whose testimony in a 
certain case went to prove the insan- 
ity of a gentleman whose mental ca- 
pacity was the point at issue. On 
cross-examination the Doctor 
forced to admit that the patient 
played admirably at whist. 

** And do you seriously say, Doe- 
tor,” asked the learned counsel, 
‘*that a person having a superior 
capacity for a game so difficult, and 
which requires, in a pre-eminent de- 
gree, memory, judgment, and com- 
bination, can be at the same time 
deranged in his understanding ?” 

‘“‘T am no card-player,” was the 
reply; ‘‘but I have read in history 
that cards invented for the 
amusement of an insane King.” 

We shall not follow the writers on 
the History of Playing Cards in their 
various attempts to prove the extreme 
antiquity of cards. It matters little 
whether Europe received cards from 
India or China, or whether chess and 
cards had their origin in the same 
idea, and were both intended to fig- 
ure the contests between the differ- 
ent orders or classes which compose 
a state. It will suffice for us to 
know that cards are first mentioned 
in European history, in the Annals 
of Provence, of the year 1361; while 
a MS. recently discovered seems to 
prove that they were known twenty 

years earlier. An edict prohibiting the use of 
cards was published by Johg I. of Castile in 
1387. In 1464 the English Parliament for- 
bade their importation, and it is probable that 
they were introduced not earlier than 1400, as 
Chaucer makes them. The 
pack consisted at various times of 36 cards, 48 
among the Germans, who omitted the ace, and 
the Spaniards, who had no ten spots; and, final- 
ly, 52. Court-cards were originally known as 
coat-cards; i.e., cards bearing figures who were 
coated or dressed, in contradistinction to the 
other devices, which were of flowers or some- 
times of animals. In the early Italian and 
Spanish cards the modern spade was the spada 
or sword, allegorically representing the nobility ; 
cappe, cups or chalices, represented the clergy ; 
denari, money, the citizens; and bastoni, clubs 
or sticks, the peasantry. The French substi- 
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5.—HINDOOSTANI CARDS, 


(sounding like chaur, a choir) for the clergy; | The Hindoo cards, of which we give thé 
trefle, clover or trefoil, for the husbandmen, who | ‘‘ Honors” (No. 6) of an eight-suit pack, are usu- 
were the middle class before commerce or manv- | ally circular. The suits are either eight or ten 
factures became important; and carreau, a dia- there is no queen, the two court-cards being a 
mond-shaped arrow-head, as the symbol of the | king and his prime minister; the material of 
common soldiery. In modern cards the signifi- | which the specimens under consideration ar 
cance of the symbols has been lost sight of, and | made is canvas, very stiffly varnished ; and the fig 
the names and suits have been curiously mixed | ures and marks were not stenciled, but put on by 
up, so that the sword (No. 4) has been turned | hand. Each suit has a different color, the eight 
into a spade (oh significant change!); the clerical | being respectively fawn, black, brown, white, 
chalice has become a heart ; the trefle, or clover- | green, blue, red, yellow. The pack is com- 
leaf, is the bastoni of the Spaniard and our club; | posed of 96 cards, and the common cards ar 
and the arrow-head is the diamond. | numbered from one to ten, as with us. Fou 
The French first introduced a queen among | suits are named superior, and four inferior; and 
the coat-cards. It appears that cards were long | in the superior the ten is next in value to th 
known as the ‘ Books of the four Kings,” Rabe- | Wuzeer, or prime minister, while in the in- 
lais mentioning them by this title, among the | ferior the ace is next, followed by the deuce, 
amusements of his hero, Gargantua. They | etc. (No. 5.) 
were also called qguartes, having reference to the The Chinese, who are reckless gamblers, have 
four suits; and from this, it is supposed, came | also several kinds of cards. In the Chinese F1 
the word cards in English. Cards were first | cyclopedia, called Ching-tsze-tung, it is stated that 
brought to America by the Spanish discoverers. Teen-tsze-pae, dotted cards, were invented in 112 
There is an old legend that Columbus, on the | a.p. The general name for cards in China is 
eventful night before he made the land, kept | Che-pae, or paper tickets; and the kind most com- 
himself awake by a game of primero; and Herera | monly used, of which several specimens are repre- 
relates that when Montezuma was made prison- | sented (Nos. 7, 8, 9), are called Tseen-wan-che- 
er by Cortéz in 1519, he took great pleasure in | pae—‘‘a thousand times ten thousand cards.” 
seeing the Spanish soldiers play at cards. |The pack has thirty cards: three suits of nine 











6.—HINDOO ¢ 


‘h, and three independent cards, which are 
Figures 1 and 2 of our 


superior to the rest. 
specimens are the first and third of the suit call- 
ed “nine myriads of strings of beads ;” Figs. 3 
and 4 are the ace and tray of the suit of ‘‘ nine 
units of cakes ;” Fig. 5 is the ace of the suit of 


‘‘nine units of chains ;” 
superior cards called the ‘‘ white flower.” Our 
engravings show the proper size of these cards. 
The Chinese have several other varieties, one of 
which is called the ‘* hundred boys’ cards;” an- 
other “chariots, horses, and guns;” and a third, 
curiously devised on the principle of some of our 
historical cards, is called ‘‘a thousand times ten 
thousand men’s names cards.” 

Cards were not long introduced in Europe ere 
rambling with them became the rage among high 
and low. We read that at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century this passion was so prevalent 
in France, that persons who were addicted to it 
endeavored to restrain and guard themselves by 
voluntary bonds, resembling our modern temper- 
ance pledges, with the exception that there was 
a penalty for breaking the pledge. The illus- 
tration (No. 11), a copy from an illuminated 
MS. of this period, not only shows what kind 
of cards were then in use, but proves also that 
women played, and—what would seem a great 
hardship now—that players stood around the ta- 


and Fig. 6 is one of the | 


OURT-CARDS. 


ble. During the fifteenth century cards were 
executed by means of stencil plates. We give 
several figures from a pack made in Germany 
about 1440; here may be seen the original of 


the present ‘‘ diamond” suit, as well as of the 








7.—CUINESE CARDS 
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5.—OHINESE CARDS. 


*¢club,” which is there represented as an acorn. 
(Nos. 12, 13.) 

The vice of gaming with cards seems to have 
spread over Europe with frightful rapidity in the 


fifteenth century. Even the clergy were not ex- | 


empt from the vice, as is shown by the story of a 


pretty little game of bluff played by Pope Leo X., | 


who seems to have ‘‘ understood himself” very 
well. His Holiness was playing at a game some- 


what similar to our Western bluff, and found 


himself in possession of a hand which could not 
be beaten except in the contingency of his hav- 
ing to play last. His opponent also held a very 
good hand (did his Holiness dea/?—the prudent 


historian does not say), and put up a heavy | 


stake. ‘* Give me a point, and I will see you!” 
cried the Pope. His opponent, thinking him 


beaten, doubled the former stake. His Holiness, | 


having secured the advantage, ‘called him,” 
and ‘‘ swept his pile.” 

Not all the clergy played at cards, however. 
Many of them traveled about the country to de- 
nounce the practice, and did so with good effect in 
many cases. St. Bernardin, of Sienna, preached 
with such power to the Bolognese, in 1423, that his 
hearers made a fire in the public place and threw 
their cards into it. One, a card-maker, alarmed 
at Bernardin’s denunciations, not only of game- 
sters but also of all who supplied them with cards 
and dice, said to him: ‘ Father, I have not 
learned any other business but that of painting 
cards; and if you deprive me of that you de- 
prive me of life, and my destitute family of the 
means of earning subsistence.” 

To which the saint: ‘‘If you do not know 
what to paint, paint this figure, and you will 
never have cause to regret having done so.” 
With which words he took a tablet and drew on 
it a figure of a radiant sun, with the name of 
Jesus indicated in the centre by the monogram 
I.H.S. The card painter followed the saint’s 
advice; and so numerous were the purchasers 











9.—OHINESE CARDS, TSEEN-WAN-CIUE-PAE. 


| of this production of reformed art that he soo 
| became rich. In the Bibliotheque de Roi at 
Paris there is an old wood-cut, dated 1454, of 
which our illustration (No. 14) is a fac-simile, 
and which is supposed to commemorate this 
event. 

In 1452 John Capistran, a disciple of St. Ber- 
| nardin, preached for three hours at Nuremberg, 
| the head-quarters then of the card manufacture, 
against luxury and gaming. So great was the 
excitement of the populace that, on the close of 
| the sermon, there were brought into the market- 

place and burned 76 jaunting sledges, 3640 back- 
| gammon boards, 40,000 dice, and cards innu- 
merable. 
| In 1509 Thomas Murner, a Franciscan friar, 
| taking advantage of the universal love of cards 
published an exposition of logic in the shape of 
a pack of cards. These logic cards, of which w 
give a sample, had such success that he publish. 
ed in 1518 an introduction to the civil law in 
the same form. It is impossible at this time to 
explain either of these treatises; and it is only 
known that in the card (No. 16) the star is meant 
to signify the refulgent glory the ingenious author 
has thrown upon his subject. This did not end 
the matter, however. In 1651 Baptist Pendleton 
| published ‘‘ Scientiall Cards,” in which he aimed 
| to convey a thorough knowledge of grammar by 
| the use of a pack of cards and a key to the puz- 
| zle. These were followed at intervals by Geo- 
graphical and Heraldic Cards, and presently the 
| ‘* Scientiall Card” system seems to have had quite 
ja vogue, for in 1679 there were published cards 
| displaying the iniquities of all the Popish plots 
| against the security of England, historical, rhe- 
| torical, and satirical cards in great variety; and 
| finally, to cap the climax, in 1692 was invented 
| and published the game of carving at table, ac- 
|curately and easily taught in a pack of fifty- 
two neatly executed pasteboards. In these cards 
i the suit of Hearts is occupied by flesh, that of 
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10,—“* NINE OF PAROQUETS,” 1480, 


Diamonds by fowl, Clubs by fish, and Spades by | 


baked-meats. ‘The King of Hearts presides over 


a sirloin of beef, of Diamonds over a turkey, of 
Clubs over a pickled-herring, and of Spades over 
a venison pasty. 

Though it is a remarkable fact that wherever 
cards were introduced in any country of Europe 
there resulted an immediate and great spread of 


the passion for gaming, it must not be supposed 
that the gambling population depended upon 
cards alone for excitement. In England, so 
early as the reign of John Lackland, the chances 
of the dice constituted the chief amusements of 
the great. Matthew Paris reproaches the bar- 
ons who wrested Magna Charta from John with 
spending their time in luxury and gambling with 
dice when their presence was required in the 
field. In a wood-cut on the title-page of ‘* Woe to 
Drunkards,”a sermon preached by Samuel Ward, 
of Ipswich, in 1627 (which cut we copy, No. 2), 


the vices of that age are typically contrasted with | 


the virtues of a former one. Charles II., who 
never learned wisdom, gambled with his court- 
iers. ‘*I will bet my soul to an orange on the 
game!” called his Majesty to Rochester. 


“If your Majesty wi// bet odds I will take | 


them,” was the cool rejoinder. 
Henry Cheney, created by Queen Elizabeth 


Baron of Tudington, played at dice once with | 
Henry II. of France, and won of him a diamond 


of great price at one cast. 

“What would you have done had you lost ?” 
inquired the King. 

“‘T have,” said young Cheney, with true Brit- 
ish brag, ‘“ sheep's-tails enough in Kent, with 
their wool, to buy a better diamond than this!” 

Cesar Borgia, Duke of Valentinois, when he 
had lost many thousand crowns at a sitting, at 
dice, said, ‘*No matter; the sins of the Ger- 
mans pay for this !”—alluding to the fact that 
his father, Pope Alexander VI., gave him his 


income out of the profits arising from 
the sale of indulgences in Germany. 
Joannes Gonzaga losing: a great sum 
of money at dice, his son Alexander, 
who stood by, complained thereof; 
whereupon his father said, ‘‘ Alexan- 
der the Great, hearing of a victory that 
his father had gained, was seen to be 
sad at the news, fearing that there 
would be nothing left for him to gain; 
but my son Alexander is afilicted at 
my loss, fearing that there will be no- 
thing left for hira to lose.” 
In an old life of the Duke of Esper- 
non it is related that, in 1603, a famous 
Italian gamester, Pimentel by name, 
‘*hearing what a humorer of play 
reigned at the French court,” caused 
a great number of false to be 
made and secretly conveyed to Paris, he 
only knowing the secret. He there- 
upon, by means of emissaries, bought 
up all the dice in the market, and sup- 
plied his own in their places. This 
done, he obtained an introduction at 
court, and gambled to so good purpose—as well 
he might—that he ‘‘ cleaned out” great part of 
the nobility’s pockets, and even won considerable 
sums of the king. Playing with the Duke of 
Espernon, he “got all his ready money and 
many of his jewels; and after these won of him 
a piece of ambergris valued at 20,000 crowns, 
the greatest that ever was seen in Europe,” 
which he afterward sold to the Republic of 
Venice. 

It is noticeable that whist—under the name 
of whisk—was long thought a game fit only for 
servants, one which their masters did not de- 
mean themselves by playing. When it was in- 
troduced into “polite assemblages,” however, it 
at once took possession of the gambling world. 
How devoted that world grew to it some instances 
will testify. About 1739 it became the mode for 


dice 








11.—A CARD-PARIY OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
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12.—SEVEN OF CLUBS, OLD GERMAN. 


children to have card-parties ; and it is related in 
the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” for that year that 
a young girl, under fourteen, having lost consid- 
erably over her rubber of whist, remarked that 
“there was much more spirit in games of chance” 
(she meant dice); and desired to know ‘‘if the 
late ridiculous Act against gaming would pre- 
vent betting upon things ?” 

In 1759 it became the fashion to hold card- 
parties in the rooms of lying-in ladies. Horace 
Walpole writes: ‘‘We played at Lady Hert- 
ford’s last week, the last night of her lying-in, 
till deep into Sunday morning, after she and her 
lord were retired. It is now adjourned to Mrs. 
Fitzroy’s, whose child the town calls Pamela. I 
propose that, instead of receiving cards for as- 
semblies, one should send in the morning to Dr. 
Hunter’s, the man-midwife, to know where there 
is loo that evening.” 

The young men of fashion were in the habit 


of losing five, ten, or fifteen thousand pounds in | 


an evening at Almack’s. Lord Stavordale, not 
yet of age, lost eleven thousand pounds in one 
evening, but won it all back at one throw of the 
dice. He swore a great oath, ‘‘ Now, if I had 
been playing deep, I might have won millions!” 
** Pay £1500 to Lord ,” said the Marquis 
of Hertford one night to the croupicr at White’s. 
This was the loss on one rubber at whist. Wal- 
pole remarks with disgust that, at Paris, ‘‘ above 








13.—SEVEN OF DIAMONDS, OLD GERMAN. 


ing-houses. The men who keep the hazard-table 
at the Duke de Gisvres’ pay him twelve guineas 
per night for the privilege. Even the Princesses 
of the Blood are dirty enough to have shares 
in the banks kept at their houses.” Toward the 
close of the last century it became the fashion 
also in England, and the principal gaming-tables 
and faro-banks in London were kept by titled 
ladies, who took pay for their services. The 
grandsons of the Duchess of Marlborough had 
a rule ‘‘ never to dirty their fingers with silver,” 
and, when they went to the gambling-clubs, used 
to throw a guinea to the chairmen who carried 
them, who generally fought for this remunera- 
tive honor. Walpole names one of his young 
acquaintance, with similar scruples as to touch- 
ing dirty silver, who used daily to give a flower- 
girl half a guinea for roses for his button-hole. 
Betting was the prime amusement of all class- 
es, from king to beggar; and nothing was to: 
trivial, ridiculous, or disgusting to bet upon. 
The utmost excitement would prevail, and ru- 
inous sums were staked on which of two drops 
of rain coursing dewn the window-pane would 
soonest reach the bottom; or which of two mag- 
gots would achieve in a certain time the great- 
est distance across the cheese-board ; or which 
of two betters would pull the longest straw from 
the rick. ‘* What will you lay?” was the ques- 
tion in every body’s mouth, and a bet settled 


150 men of quality live by keeping public gam- | every dispute. January 9, 1755, Lord Orford, 
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*“*T don’t know; I have 
no bets upon it.” Mr, 
Hare, a celebrated wit, 
meeting Major Brereton 
at Bath, where both gam- 
bled heavily, asked him 
**How the world went 
with him ?” 

‘*Pretty well,” an- 
swered Brereton, allud- 








ing to some successes at 
the gaming-table; ‘‘ but 
I have met with a sad 
misfortune lately. I 
have lost Mrs. Brere- 
ton.” 

‘* Was it at hazard or 
quinze ?” asked Hare. 

Again, a man insured 
his life, securing to him- 





self, however, as was then 
often done, the privilege 
of suicide without inval- 
idating the policy. He 
carried the insurers to 
dinner at a tavern, where 





they met several other 
persons, and, after din- 
ner, said to them: ‘*‘Gen- 
tlemen, it is fit you should 
be acquainted with the 
company. These honest 
men are tradesmen to 
whom I was in debt, 
without means of paying 
them but by your assist- 
ance; and now I am 
your humble servant ;” 
with which he pulled out 
a pistol and shot himself. 

Lord Lauderdale once 
staked five thousand 
pounds upon a single 
card at faro. George 
Fox played twenty-two 
consecutive hours, losing 
at the rate of five hun- 
dred pounds per hour. 
Major Aubrey’s favorite 
toast was, ‘Play: like 
the air we breathe, if we 


’ 





























have it not we die.’ 
One Matthias O'Byrne, 
an Irish adventurer, hay- 





ing won in one night one 
hundred thousand pounds 
of a person who he knew 
could not pay so large a 
sum, shrewdly allowed 
informing Horace Walpole of the suicide of a| him to win back all but ten thousand pounds, 
mutual friend, writes: ‘‘He himself, with all| which, being within the loser’s compass, was 
his judgment in bets, would have betted any|paid. From this he received from 
Pc in England against himself for self-mur- | 
der. 
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Hare the 


name of ‘* Xenophon O'Byrne,” to commemo- 
He then tells a story of this man being | rate his masterly retreat with the ten thousand, 
asked soon after his daughter’s marriage if she |The Prince of Wales, afterward George IV., 


was enciente. ‘*Upon my word,” he replied, | lost six thousand pounds on a race between 











15.—COURT CARD (CIRCULAR).—1480. 


twenty turkeys and twenty geese ! 
friend victimized him by inducing him to bet 
upon the turkeys, himself having wagered large- 
ly on the other side. A funny sight it must 
have been to see the heir-apparent 
to the British throne urging his 
turkeys on with a pole having a 
bit of red rag tagged to it, and 
strewing barley along the ground 
with his own royal hands, in the 
vain endeavor to coax his rebel- 
lious lieges from their too frequent 
roost in the trees by the wayside. 
Walpole records a good story of 
cynical George Selwyn, who, when 
a waiter at Arthur’s Club-house 
was committed to Newgate for 
robbery, said, ‘‘What a horrid 
idea he will give of us to the peo- 
ple in Newgate!” 

So did the gambling-rage pos- 
sess the public mind that, when 
in Paris, in 1825, a man sat at a 
crowded gaming-table and dis- 
charged a pistol into his mouth, 
the play did not even cease while 
the scattered brains of the victim 
were cleared away by the serv- 
ants! But a more extraordinary 
case occurred in London, in 1832. 
One Shelton, a second-rate public 
prize-fighter, gaming with a low 
companion, lost first his money, 
next all his clothes, which were 
taken from his person as they be- 
came forfeited, and finally staked 
his life! He lost it! and the win- 
ner, assisted by himse/f, immedi- 
ately fanged him to a lamp-post! 
By good luck, a passing watchman 
cut him down before he was quite 





A gambling | 
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dead; but his first action on recoyery 
was to knock down his preserver ‘for 
his officiousness in preventing him f 
settling what he considered a debt 
honor !” 

Bath, as a fashionable resort. wa 
long a gambling centre. When Beay 
Nash was king of society there, he e1 
couraged play, as a *’ recreation for t! 
polite of both sexes;” and the conse. 
quence was that women were wont t 
ruin not only their husbands but them- 
selves by this passion. There is a story 
of Beau Nash which nicely illustrates 
the gross manners of histimes. It was 
the fashion for ladies before they enter- 
ed the bath—which was a public resort 
for gentlemen—to adorn their heads, 
the only parts which were not sub- 
merged. This was supposed to have 
so charming an effect that the husband 
of one of the bathers, standing near 
Nash admiring the pretty dabblers, cried 
out to his wife that ‘‘ she looked like an 
angel in the water, and he wished he 
were with her.” Whereupon Nash, conceiving 
it an occasion to establish his gallantr; 
spirit, took him by the collar and waist-band of 
his breeches, and soused him over the parapet 
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17.—cIRcULAR CauDp.—1480, 

Toward the close of the last century the gam- 
ing-houses of London—they were known to the 
general public as *‘ Clubs,” and to the gamesters 
as ‘* Hells”—were fitted up in extraordinary style. 
‘‘Fishmongers’ Hall” cost $200,000 merely to 
furnish—an expense which does not seem so 

reat, however, when it is known that the pro- 
rietor netted the first year $750,000. The law 
hibited the opening of such houses; but the 
roprietor of this was heard to boast that he was 
1 no danger, inasmuch as he counted among 
is members—it was a privilege to gain admis- 
sion to one of these hells—the majority of those 
who made the laws! So profitable were the gam- 
bling-houses of Baden no longer ago than 1840 
that the purchasers of a new lease of their privi- 
lege for fifteen years—which is farmed 

out by the Government—paid willing- 

ly 40,000 florins per annum, besides 

laying out 230,000 florins in improve- 

ments of the grounds, and assuming a 

debt of the bank to the amount of 

120,000 florins. And this for the ex- 

clusive privilege of keeping a gam- 
bling-bank for only about five months 

in the year! 

To these houses were enticed with 
many arts young men just come into 
their fortunes; and here they were 
speedily plucked. It was no strange 
thing for a man to lose fifty thousand 
dollars in a night. At Brookes’s, a 
private club, and very exclusive, a cer- 
tain nobleman lost £25,000 at a sit- 
ting; and it is related that, in 1799, 
four young men were brought thith- 
er who had just come into fortunes 
amounting, in the aggregate, to ten 
million of dollars: in a twelve-month 
all four were beggared. Suicide was 
4 common result of such villainy. ‘‘A 
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73 
man comes in,” exclaims a contempo- 
rary writer, ‘“‘with his fortune in his 
pockut. He sits down at the table. He 
wins—loses—loses—wins —wins — loses 
—loses—loses—loses—loses—goes into 
the next room and blows his brains 
out;” or, as sometimes happened, he 
shot the rascal who had ‘cleaned him 
out.” The passion brought about some 

\ singular social anomalies. A noble- 
man, the head of a highly popular Whig 
family in the west of England, and orig- 
inally of immense wealth, died in 1839 
in a miserable garret, in an obscure 
quarter of London, having many years 
before lost all at faro. One of the old- 
est baronets in England, having lost all 
in a similar manner, was in 1840 mak- 
ing his living by driving a stage-coach. 
A Mr. Payne, forced before the Court 
as witness in a certain gambling trans- 
acticn in 1837, admitted that ‘‘ he had 
lost nearly all his patrimony by gam- 
bling ;” which patrimony consisted of 
ten thousand acves of the finest land in 

England. He did not stop till the last acre 
was finished. Finally, Lord De Ros, one of 
the most respectable of the gaming nobility, 
was accused of practicing a trick 
whist ; the matter came up for trial in 1837, 
and it was proved that he cheated habitually 
and that some of his noble associates, knowing 
this, prudently played with him rather than 
The noble Lord did not long sur- 
vive his disgrace. When died Theodore 
Hook proposed as his epitaph, ‘‘ Here lies En- 
gland’s Premier Baron, patiently awaiting the 
last Trump.” 

‘“*T know a man who cheats,” said a young 
man to Sheridan; ‘‘I do not like to expose 
him; what shall I do?” 
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19.—** VALET" OF FRENCH CARDS, TIME OF HENRY IV. 


“Back him,” was the reply. A distinguished 
English gamester has given it as his opinion 
that there is no game played in which cheat- 
ing can not be and is not practiced. Dice can 
be ‘‘secured” with such certainty that hazard 
becomes simple robbery; cards are marked, 
packed, pricked, slipped, skinned, shuffled; and 
dice are made unequal, are scratched, and worked 
with doctors, doctor dice-boxes, and dispatch- 
ers—most appropriately named. Concave and 
convex edged cards are commonly used by pro- 
fessional gentlemen, whose fortunes depend as 
much upon the tenderness of their finger ends™s 
upon steadiness of eye and brazenness of face. 
At one of the German watering-places not many 
years ago, a Jew card-vendor sold his exceeding- 
ly well made pasteboards so ridiculously low that 
every gaming-house in the place laid in a sea- 
son’s stock of them. During the next season 
the confederates of the dealer, who had had the 
cards prepared under their own supervision, and 
knew them but too well, reaped a golden harvest 
from their ingenious investment. There is a 
story of a French Jew who in like manner man- 


ufactured the dice on which he afterward bet, | 


and who was taken in to the tune of $5000 in 
one night by a stranger who by some means 
knew the secret and worked with a sample of 
the Jew’s manufacture. 

A similar story of “ biter bit” is told of a Mis- 
sissippi gambler, by Joe Cowell, in his ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of the Stage.” The boat had run foul 


of a snag, and though no damage was done ev-| 


ery body of course rose from the card-tables ith 
which the cabin was filled, and rushed to th 
guards to see what was up. All but a gentle. 
man in green spectacles, a diamond pin, and 
heavy watch-chain, who had been playing at 
poker, and now, his party having rushed off, sat 
quietly, shuffling and eutting the poker-deck for 
his own amusement. When the excitement was 
over, the players returned to resume the game 
It was the spectacled-man’s deal, and when he 
had quietly dealt, he sat still without raising hjs 
cards, watching the rest. 

The man on his left bet ten dollars. A youn 
lawyer, son of the then mayor of Pittsbu 
without more than glancing at his hand “ say 
that ten and bet ten better.” The third « saw 
the last ten, and went jive hundred dollars het 
ter.” 

“‘T must see that,” said Green Spectacles, 
now first taking up his hand, his fingers nery- 
ous with the certainty of winning. He paused 
a moment in disappointed astonishment, and 
sighing ‘‘I pass,” threw his cards upon the ta- 
ble. 

The left-hand man bet again ‘ that five hun- 
dred dollars and one thousand dollars better.” 

The young lawyer had by this time calculated 
the value of his hand—/our kings and an ace-- 
it could not be beat !—and lingeringly, as though 
there might be some doubt about the matter, 
put his wallet on the table and called. The left- 
hand man had four queens and an ace, and the 
right-hand man four Jacks and an ace. Specta- 
cles had nothing to speak of. The lawyer pock- 
eted his two thousand and twenty-three dollars 
clear; and Green Spectacles, good-natur 
pushing the money toward him, said: ‘ Did ; 
one ever see the like on't?” The fact was, he 
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21.—ENGLISH KNAVE OF OLUBS,—1613. 
had put up the cards, while the rest were off to 
see what was the matter; but by some fatal 
versight he had made a slight change in the 
listribution of the hands, by which the young 
lawyer got the cards he intended for himself. 

Mr. Cowell has two more gambling stories, 
which are so characteristic of days now passed 
away in the West that we are tempted to quote 
them. He was sitting near a table watching ¢ 
juiet game of two-handed euchre, when he no- 

ed another looker-on, who made it his busi- 
hess to spy out the trumps in one player's hand 
and telegraph the important information to his 
opponent by laying the same number of fingers 
arelessly on the table. Of course one lost and 
the other gained steadily for a considerable time; 
until at a certain deal the loser received one 
trump. The fact was duly signaled by the fore- 

nger Jaid on the table, which the losing gentle. 
man very coolly but adroitly chopped off’! 

“‘ Hallo! stranger, what are you about? You 
have ent off one of my fingers,” cried the dis- 
membered, 

‘“‘T know it,” said the amputator, coolly, 
“and if I'd had more trumps you'd have had 
less fingers.” ‘ 

A lieutenant of the navy was obliged, with 
many others, to sleep on the floor of the cabin, 


owing to the crowded state of the boat. Two 


nde = re 7 
ardent devotees at seven up, finding all the tables | 





22.—ENGLISH KNAVE OF HEARTS.—1610, 


the lieutenant fast asleep and 
coiled away in a convenient position, squatted 
on either side of him, and made his shoulder 
their table. The continual tip, tap on his shoul- 
der rather helped his sleep; but an energetic 
slap by one of the players, at being ‘‘ High, by 
thunder!” awakened him. On looking up, one 
of the gamesters, slightly urgimg down his head, 
said, in a confidential whisper, ‘‘ Hold on, stran- 
ger, the game’s just out; I’ve twelve for game 
in my own hand, and have got the Jack.’ 

He of course accommodated them, and when 
the game was out, he found they had been keep- 
inthe run of it with chalk tallied on his “ 
up” collar! 

The systematic pursuit of gaming as a passion, 
and not as a profession, in England and France, 
during the last fifty years, led several men of 
more than ordinary mathematical abilities to 
make accurate calculations of the real chances of 
various games. In doing this it was discovered 
that, in all cases, the ‘‘ banks” so arranged their 
games that there could be no positive fair play. 
In rouge et noir, which was once a very fashion- 
able game in the gambling hells of this country, 
the certain and inalienable advantage of* the 
banks against the players, made by a peculiar 
rule of the game, amounts to about 1} per cent. 
on all the moneys staked on one event—or to 
about 100 per cent. per hour (!) against each 


engaged, and 


stand- 
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steady player. And this deadly odds neither | me with a certain daily amount of grammar and 
skill nor calculation on his part can in the slight- | history. Our establishment was under the con. 


est degree divert. trol of a widowed sister of my father’s ; a haughty 
In short: | handsome woman, of whom I need say little at 
‘““He who hopes at cards to win | present, as during my early years she seemed al- 
Must never think that cheating's sin ; most to forget my existence. 
To make a trick whene’er he can, As I grew older I had masters who instructed 
No matter how, should be his plan. | me in every accomplishment, though inate a 
No case of conscience must he make, I l = ° hich I . k 7 
Except how he may save his stake ; | the on y one in W uch 1 partic ularly excelled, 
The only object of his prayers— , In this manner I received my entire education, 
Not to be caught and kicked down stairs." for my father was rigidly prejudiced against 


schools. At eighteen I was pronounced ready 





A LOST LOVE: ITS RESURREC- to be introduced into society. a 
TION | At this epoch Aunt Langdon 8 interest in me 
. became active. She liked the office of chaperon, 
A and besides her pride was enlisted. Kept in 
HE love of my heart was dead. I had entire seclusion hitherto, my debut was a suc- 
watched its death-throes, listened to its | cess. My face, if not remarkably beautiful, was 
moans of expiring agony. »With my own hands | new ; my manners, formed in solitude, were, hap- 
I had decently composed the frozen limbs, and | pily, not stereotyped. Moreover, my health was 
closed the lids over the haunting eyes. Dead! perfect. Dissipation did not tell upon my vig- 
and now I carried the still corse to its burial. | orous organization, or blanch my fresh color 
Mourners followed; hopes, frost-chilled in their | Every thing I encountered possessed for me th 
awaking; pleasant dreams, which must be dreams | charm of novelty. I bade fair to be intoxicated 
only forever; crowds of mad, passionate im-| by pleasure; to lose heart and soul in the vortex 
pulses shrieking out after the bier their frantic, | of fashionable folly. Singularly enough, to my 
unavailing agony; and over all, slowly, unpity- | thoughtless gayety came an interruption. 4 
ingly, tolled the bells of memory. There was} I stood one evening near a window, a littl 
no break of light in east or west—only one cloud, | wearied with dancing, still with the flush of con- 
shutting out heaven and God. Would it ever | scious triumph on my cheeks, and a gay light 
lift? I did not ask myself the question in that | kindling my careless eyes. My vague musings 
hour. In my misery I shut the door on Hope. | were scattered by a voice which said, 





Golden lights of morning could break for me no ‘‘And when the ancient tempter smiles, 

more, therefore I would have nothing. Crim- So yield we our souls up to his wiles, 

son hues of sunset, silver tranquillity of moon Alas, and woe is me" 

and stars, what were they worth, when they could The_voice was rich and low, with an under- 


promise no dawning? Henceforth my path | tone of sad melody. I had been introduced to 
would lead through the valley and the shadow, | the speaker for the first time that evening; but 
out of which no torture should force from my | until now I had not noticed how handsome he 
proud lips cry or moan. was ; what latent fire smouldered dreamily in his 
My life had been sad rather than strange. | wide, dark eyes; what persuasive tenderness soft- 
Left motherless almost in infancy, all the wealth | ened the curves of his mouth. 
whose splendors surrounded me, all the gold my ‘* Are you another sphinx, with a riddle for 
father was accumulating so rapidly, could not | me to read?” I asked, lightly, affecting a care- 
buy for me the happiness which is the fit heritage | lessness I did not feel, for his words had given 
of childhood. It is a sad thing when a child | me a vague sense of discomfort—stirred my con- 
feels that there is no one to love it, no gentle | science, perhaps. 
voice to soothe its woes, no lips always ready} ‘‘No,” the rich, low voice answered. ‘It is 
with their kisses, no long-suffering, patient mo- | you who offer the riddle for my solution. I 
ther-tenderness ; saddest of all, when the orphan | know something of you. Your thoughtful, stu- 
is a yearning, passionate child, for whom is no | dious, lonely girlhood had been spoken of in my 
consolation if playthings or panacea in confec- presence before I met you. One naturally has 
tionery. |a high ideal of a character formed by study, self- 
I seldom saw my father except on Sundays. | communion, and solitude; and now I find you 
He was off to his business before I was present- here as gay as the gayest; as satisfied, apparent- 
able in the morning; and I was usually put to | ly, with what is but the bead on the wine.” 
bed by my impatient nurse-maid before he re- “And you kindly resolved,” I said, a littl 
turned at night. If he loved me, he manifested | bitterly, ‘‘to constitute yourself my Mentor 
it only in providing with a lavish hand for my | I fear I shall prove but a refractory disciple.” 
comfort. ‘*T beg, Miss Chester, that you will not at- 
So I grew up, in the stately mansion where | tribute to me a wish so conceited, or assign m¢ 
we lived, with little company and no change of |a task so ungracious. Believe me, I, least of 
scene. In due time my nurse was replaced by a | all, have any right to judge others. I can ap- 
governess ; a thorough, unsympathetic person, | preciate the highest order of character, but I do 
who worked to earn her wage, and felt that her | not possess it. Few men are more good-na- 
whole duty was done when she had inoculated | turedly selfish; but the selfishness is very real 
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A LOST LOVE: 


ierit from my mother a love of ease which 
ng as the Livingstone pride of birth, 

two make me a man of small philan- 

_ of little true worth in the world.” 

I h 1d cause to remember his words afterward. 
honest did not 
Their sole effect was to enlist 
I suppose he 
11 when 


y were an warning; but I 
aye them. 
\dmiration for his humility. 

i this thought in my eyes, for he smi 

t them, and went on. 

that I could not 

I was only thinking, 

, 


s I watched your face, that the world was get- 


u will see now have 


esumed to reprove yo 
fast hold of you as well as the rest of us; 
found it all the brighter, perhaps, for 
and I borrowed that quaint, 
choly rhyme to clothe my thought. The 
are all dead; or, at least, they do not 
New York. We are much alike, poor 

s hovering round a candle. Sut the candle 
If we come too near we shall scorch 


you 


y strangeness ; 


vings, and then—Death finds the way short 
1 moth’s vitals. Ne 
is sweet to-day though they fade to-mor 
| la bagatelle! Th 


will you dance it with me ?” 


mind, roses are 


just 


ow. 


y are striking up a Re- 


t was the beginning of my acquaintance 
Wales Livingstone. It did not end there. 
the season was over I was his promised 
I found in him all I had been blindly 
tender love, watch- 
Found them, or—thought so! What 


ig—peace, hope, rest, 


mirage be an illusion? Do its shining 
its placid waters, its waving palms, gieam 
hat the less resplendently upon the travel- 

Nay, the truth were dull and bare 
ison I owed him somewhat for that 


taught me what happiness was 
1 possess in such lavish measure tl 
In all his moods—and his 
was many-sided—he was charming. 
laily together We read and talked 
What a voice he had! Even n 


»memory of his singing steals over me, 


» fascinate. 


times, like a spell of enchantment 
lays I worshiped him 


um a tyrant, tor 


Ineonsciously 


in life was to 
That he 


my wl 

know and do what would please 
ved me with equal devotion 

Why should I, 


from me when propriety 


while he nev 


gether? 
nt Langdon was a 
little pretension to 
1e nature of others wa 
he transfixed me witl 
‘ds followed her gl 
Lical. 
» you very sure, child, t 
ove equals your own? 
Why 
ned, to my heart, and left my cheeks mar 
yuld only falter, 
“What do you mean, Aunt Langdon 
should it not ?” 
Perhaps she accepted the flag of 


Vou. XXVI. 


this question? My blood hurried, f 


Why 


ITS RESURRECTION. 


Her 


if my very pows rlessness had 


white face hung out. inswer was in a 
gentler tone, as 
1d her p 


‘*T hope it does, Marian; only it is well not 


move ty. 


to pay too large interest for what we receive 


No man has aright to usury. And it is an old 


hose who lose most suffer most 


This was warning the second ; 
heed it, who had not heede 
reading of hi 


He « 


had not come 


was / likely tu 

| Wales Livingstone’s 

wh nature ¢ 

I suppose the color 
he looked at 


more than 


ame in soon atter 
back to my tac 
me inquiringly, and caressed 
his usual tenderness. 
Marian?” he 


arm. 


‘* Has any thing grieved n 
asked, as my head lay agai 

‘* What 
me? 


world to you, as vou are 


could grieve me, les. 
But do vou love me? 
the 


while you 
Am I the 


universe to me; 


love 


It was a ] ne 


He 


He looked into my eyes. gaze, 
and in it 
seriously as [ had done. 

‘“‘T do not think I have ever deceived you 
Marian. It is 


haps, to love as unselfishly 


were Many meanings SpOKe as 


not in the nature of man, pei 
ind enduringly as 
I might 


be happy with 


woman; but I love you, and only you 
inder 


1: Lam sure I could not, 


some circumstances, 


under any, without 


ou. 
His words puzzled me. Under some circum- 
stances he might not be ha ith me Vhat 


He lef ittle 


had br git vith | na port 


mean ? time for 
He 
f exquisite foreig 
irtist friend—and he began to talk to me 
them, until presently I forgot every thing els 
j In dk 
A little mor 
of the heroic e wou ive de him : 


poet 


speculation. 


folio ¢ the work of a 


abou 
in the fascination of his conversation. 


scription h 


ul f been a 
/ and, hearing him 
‘ther to call him to ac 


ong ti 

at mid 

uu ceased t 

he spell of 

and I marveled, 

how he 

ences, hi 

power to choose s would, ha 
chosen me. 

My whole life was a trance-like dream 

at last the 

I was with Mr. Livingstone as usual, one wild 

wet day in March, when the tempest was keen 


unti 


awak hing came. 
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ing outside with the prophetic voice of a Ban- 
shee. It was four in the afternoon when we 
heard my father’s step in the hall. He did not 
enter the drawing-room, as was his habit, now 
that I had grown old enough to be a companion. 
He went, instead, directly to his own room over- 
head. At dinner-time he sent word that he 
could not come ; he was not well and very busy. 
I might have thought strange of this had I been 
less absorbed—as it was, it gave me little con- 
cern. 

We passed a happy evening together, I and 
my lover—an evening full of those sweet no 
things, as indescribable and ineffable as the scent 
of a flower, but whose impalpable fragrance we 
cherish and inhale as eagerly as the first man 
might have done the breath of life, which to him, 
the chosen of all men, was the breath of God. 

At breakfast, next morning, my father’s seat 





was still vacant ; and Aunt Langdon, remarking | 


carelessly that he was overworking himself fear- 
fully of late, ran up stairs to remonstrate with 
him. Ina moment a shriek of horror burst from 
her lips, so wild, so shrill, that it seemed utterly 
to paralyze all my powers of motion. Instantly, 
almost, I recovered my self-command, and rushed 
after her to his room. The faint, sickly-sweet 
odor of Prussic acid was still in the air; an 


empty bottle was on the stand beside him, and | 


on the bed, with no look of agony on his face— 
only the sad, strange ghost of a smile about the 


frozen mouth, and haunting the wide-open eyes | 


—my father lay. Dead, by his own hand! 

I had never drawn near to him—never re- 
ceived any of the sweet, paternal tendernesses 
which make so strong a tie between most fathers 
and daughters ; yet there is an instinctive, natu- 


ral affection inseparable from the knowledge of | 


the relationship, and to me the shock was terri- 
ble. I will not linger over that awful day. His 
motives were briefly set forth in a note which he 
left for me. This I will copy: 

** Marian, my child, Iam ruined, dishonored, maddened. 
Fifteen years of speculation, in which every venture seemed 
to prosper, has come to this. My notes will be protested to- 
morrow. Health, good name, credit, hope, all gone —I 
can not live. I will not see the sun rise which will shine 


upon my disgrace. God help you, child; Ican not. IfI 
should live I could do nothing, even for myself. God and 
your mother forgive me for the ruin I have wrought. I 


have always loved you, Marian, even when I seemed cold- 
est. Do not hate your father.” i 


I read these words with a strange calmness. 
Sudden and terrible as was the shock, it did not 
render me incapable of thought. I thought only 
too much. I seemed to see all—certain present 
—possible future—at a glance. I felt every 
hope slipping away from me, even the dearest. 
And yet I strove to convince myself it could 
not be that because disgrace enshrouded the name 
I bore Wales Livingstone would give me up. 
Were it on him the blow had fallen surely I 
should but cling to him the more closely. What 





right had I to reckon his love at a lower rate | 


than mine? Still, reason as I would, a fell pre- 
sentiment was winding its serpent coils about 


my heart, and every now and then it would erect 
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its head and look at me with its gleaming, 
ful eyes. 

For my father I mourned sincerely. His last 
words had brought me nearer to him, into m Ire 
intimate communion with his heart than a] 


bale- 


All the 
years of my previous life had done. I felt now 
how dear we might have been to each other had 
my mother lived for a connecting link betwee; 


us. But for all mutual understanding it y 


too late now. No cry or sound could pr 
through the long death-silence. God only kn 
whether, indeed, he had sinned willfully, shut 
ting out hope from his own soul forever—or 
whether, under some malignant spell of tran- 
sient insanity, the mad impulse had come upon 
him, and there was yet hope in his death. 
Thank Heaven for the merciful uncertainty jn 
which such ends are shrouded! How many a 
heart has it saved from a life-long despair! , 





Not two hours atter I read my father’s last 
words Wales Livingstone came. ‘The storm of 
yesterday had been followed by a morning | 
and balmy as May. He had planned, it seemed, 
to enjoy it with me. He rode a fiery horse, 
which displayed his admirable horsemanship 
the best advantage, and a groom led a 
with a lady’s saddle. 
| I met him in the hall. 
**T can not ride to-day, Wales,” I said, as ] 
| answered his greeting. ** Please send the horses 
away and come in.” 

Commanded to instant compliance by my man 


Then 


u 





ner, he moved to the door and obeyed me 
he came back and led me into the drawing- 
where we had passed so many hours tog 






hours beside whose brightness all the rest of 
life seemed dim and cold. 

‘* What is it, Marian?” he asked, drawing me 
| toward him tenderly. 

For all answer I placed in his hand my fa- 
ther’s note. With wide eyes, taking in all the 
horror, he read it slowly through. 

In his surprise and consternation his arm had 
fallen away from me, and he forgot, much as I 
needed his sympathy, to take me back to the 
heart where I had hoped for shelter. He 
still in blank stupor. 

After a while, finding his presence, to which 
I had looked for solace, a restraint and a bur- 
den rather, I suggested, with bitterness in my 
heart and my words, that perhaps he had bett 
go away. He could not do any good, and 
was not his sorrow, why should he spend h 
day in that darkened, stricken house? He ac 
cepted my suggestion, apparently ignoring 
irony, and only saying, as if he had detect 
no latent satire in my words, that of course it 
was his sorrow in a certain way, since it wa 
mine and I was his; but as he could do no good 
by staying, perhaps he Aad better leave me. 

So he went. He gave me a kiss at parting 
Was it the coldest one his lips had ever left on 
mine, or did it only seem so to my foreboding 
fancy? God pity the woman who has dreamed 
that she leaned on a strong staff, and when the 
|hour of trial comes, and there is but that to 


my 


sal 








ridge the chasm between her and despair, finds 
nly a broken reed! 
I hardly know how the days passed on for a 
week after that day. 
I sent for a lawyer whom I knew my father 
ad occasionally employed, and placed all the 
ysiness arrangements in his hands. “Of 
ise,” I told him, ‘‘every thing was to be 
n up—books, furniture, musical instruments, 
aint I desired nothing for myself. The 
ly wish I had was that he should spare my fa- 
r’s memory as much as was in his power, and 


ws 
igs. 


nanage the business with as little loss as possi- 
to others.” 
1e day after my father was buried I received, 
rough my attorney, a message from the cred- 
tors, begging me to reserve for my own use my 
10, my private library—all my personal ef- 
s,in short; and any souvenirs of my parents 
vhich I attached a particular value. More- 
, they desired that I would retain undisturb- 
ssession of the house for a month or two 
r until I had had plenty of time to arrange for 
my tuture. 

By the advice of Lawyer Van Ness I accepted 
hese generous propositions, though all that I 

iid consent to retain for myself was my own 
lothes, my piano, a few cherished books, and 
he portraits of both my parents. 

I talked over my plans for the future with 
Aunt Langdon, and we settled that I should re- 
move with her in two weeks to the house of her 
usband’s sister, in the pleasant country town 


f Aurora. 


“There,” she said, ‘“‘there will be no diffi- 


ulty in your being independent. Mrs. Clayton 

ike me, a childless widow. Shewill be glad 

f our I have property enough to 

myself comfortable, and, with your tal- 

nts, you could be sure of quite a yearly income 

from musie scholars, if Mr. Livingstone should 
not insist on being married at once.” 

I felt her cool, shrewd blue eyes reading my 

and I knew I blushed under their search- 

glance. 


company. 


race, 
But I answered, as quietly as she 
had spoken, that her plan pleased me, and I 
should follow it; for of course—whatever Mr. 
Livingstone might say—J could not think of 

arriage until after my year of mourning had 
*xpired. 

During all my stay in New York my betroth- 
ed came to see me daily. He did not remain 
I did not 
wonder at this, for I saw now that his nature 
had nothing in common with grief. 
sorrow, of one kind or another, is possible to ev- 
eryhuman being. On a battle-field every sword 


long at these interviews, however. 


is likely to meet the shock; but when you see | 


whether it bends or breaks you can tell the tem- 
per of the blade. Suffering is inseparable from 
humanity; but it is only the @eepest natures 
Which claim kinship with it and recognize its 
angelic mission. Others wear it uneasily, as 
Sinbad carried the Old Man of the Sea, and cast 
about anxiously for the first opportunity of shuf- 
fling it off. 
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Of this latter class was Wales Livingstone. 
Despite the dangerous sweetness of his manner, 
the low richness of his voice, the fire in his eyes, 
and the bland persuasion of his words, when you 
strove to sound where you thought the deep, still 
waters lay, you fonnd it required but a very short 
line. He had loved me when youth and noy- 
elty had conspired, for the passing hour, to make 
me attractive t Perhaps 
he » was something sadly 
incongruous with his pleasure-seeking nature in 
the darkened rooms and the blanched, 
face, shadowed still more by mourning garments 
asked tenderly for my 
health—murmured a few protestations of love 
me kisses which left a bit- 
ter tang on my lips because I believed them the 


o the rest of the world. 
loved me still, but ther 


weary 
So he just came daily 


and sympathy—gave 


} 


cold offspring of custom and duty—and went 
away. 

It was singular how much more real comfort 
I found in the practical suggestions and straight- 
forward, unobtrusive kindness of Lawyer Vah 
Ness. 
I had never met him in society, and I knew 
him, until the day I summoned him t 
He was a hard- 
working man in his profession; the farthest pos- 


o our house 
of mourning, only by name. 


sible remove from any thing like a squire of 
| well- 
xcker fam- 
y the princely tastes of his 
il 

All 
' and I 
for him because I knew that I should find 
in him sl 


lames, though thoroughly gentleman-like ; 
born, being the son of an old Knickerl« 
lv, left penniless b 
father, and climbing by hard work and soci: 

lf-denial slowly back to wealth again. 
this I had heard my father say of him; 
sent 
irewd wisdom, united to integrity, be- 
yond a question. 

It needed but to see him to acknowledge his 
strength. It appeared in his muscular, well- 
knit figure ; it looked out of his clear, 

eyes which seemed to see all but reveal no- 
and the 
is voice; you felt it in the 
strong, encouraging clasp of his hand Meet- 
ing him as I did, only on business, I saw that, 


gray eyes 
thing; you heard it in his firm footstep, 
resonant ring of h 


without being in the least what one calls fasci- 
like to 


whose 


nating, he was a man whom J should 
have for my friend 
right it was could rely without fear or trembling 
| —no reed which the first shock might break; a 
strong staff, rather, with heart of oak. He was 
of inestimable comfort and service to me in that 
season of trial; and it of 
words when I expressed my indebtedness to him, 
and assured him of the grateful remembrance in 
which I should hold his name, as we shook hands 
at parting the day before I started for Aurora. 
That evening was to be spent with Wales 
Livingstone. In the three weeks of sad excite- 
ment since my father’s death but little had 
been said between us concerning our plans for 
the future, though I had told him that I was 
going with my aunt to her friends in Aurora as 
soon as that step had been decided upon. All 
this while I had been slowly growing into the 
conviction that our engagement was a burden to 


-one on whom those 


was no mere form 
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him, and I had resolved shat night to offer to | 
release him from it. 

He came, and, touched perhaps by the thought 
of our near parting, met me more tenderly than 
he had done in the whole three weeks preceding. 
Still the soft melancholy of that manner, the 
murmurous cadences of that voice whose every 
tone was a caress, could no more begnile me 
into self-forgetfulness, or lull me into false se- 
curity. I must know all—the worst—and if I 
found he would accept of his freedom, he must 
have it: though I felt in that hour, looking 


on that handsome face, meeting the beguiling | f 


glances of those dark eyes, that to resign him 
would be to give up a// that life held for me—to 


to marry at all. 
to undertake to live with you on an in 
which you find only enough for yourself. Wis) 
wealth enough, I might have made you han 
but you could not be happy with any woman 
what you would call poverty. You wi ld t 
restless and 
wretched. 
speak the truth. 
coming to this conclusion, and now you ean ne 
change it. t 
fault. 
ing made you; 
sacrifices patiently. 


‘* 7 think, on the contrary, that we ought not 
I know your nature too wel 


nr 


an iy 


liscontented, and I should } 
You know, in your own soul, that 
U have been three weeks 





I do not blame you. It is not vo 
You are what your nature and your trair 
but I know you could never mal 


It is best to part before « 


shut and bar the gates of my Paradise with my | memory of the Past holds any bitterness,” 


own hand. 
During the few moments in which I was try- | 
ing to collect my forces for the scene which must 


** Marian,” he cried, with sudden energy. 


‘¢ Marian Chester, I thought you loved me 
well to resign me so willing! 





! Will not pover 


y 





follow, he helped me by beginning of his own | ty be as bitter for you as moderate self-der 


accord to question me about my future. 

‘* These friends to whom you go, will they b« 
kind to you, Marian? Are they both able and 
willing to make your life what it has been 
hitherto ?” 

The question stung me into momentary anger. 
It betrayed such an utter ignorance of my plans, 
even of those which I remembered confiding to 
him. I answered him sharply, 

“They are Aunt Langdon’s friends, not 
mine. She is the only relative I have left, and 
it is for convenience, respectability, the proprie- 
ty of being with her, that I go to Aurora. I 
expect no assistance from her people, beyond 
possibly their aid in getting scholars, and the 
shelter of a roof, which I shall faithfully pay 
for.” 

‘Pay for! Scholars! You, Marian Chester, | 
teach—and w ad 

“‘Tt seems to be the only resource left to me, 
Marian Chester,” I said, with a perceptible irony 
pointing my words, ‘‘I shall teach music. I 
have Signor Barrilli’s and Madame Stefani’s es- 
timates of my musical ability in my pocket. I 
think these credentials will help me to find 
pupils.” 

There were a few moments during which he | 
sat in silence, and I watched the thoughts come 
and go on his face. How well I could read 
them! He loved me—I did not doubt that, nor 
have I ever in the long days since: but it was 
with such love as Ae could give—second, per- 
haps, to his love of pleasure; second, certainly, 
to the incense he burned forever to his true idol, 
himself. And yet, that self would find it hard 
to give me up. There was some satisfaction in 
that knowledge to my stung, tortured pride. 
He spoke at length: 

‘Forgive me, Marian, that I had not reflect- 
ed sooner what your position was likely to be. 
It seems to me that we ought to be married at 
once. I can not consent to be living in luxury 
while you are toiling for your daily bread.” 

There was no more weakness at my heart just 
then. For the nonce I had conquered it. I 
answered him in firm, unfaltering tones : 








| for me? 
| wrongly. 


frighten me. 


I know you are deciding the cas 


*¢ And J know I am not. Poverty does 1 


Better part with you n 





see your love worn away hereafter by 
friction of daily cares. 


I know, too, y rL 
I should shame you 
The world would never f 


ingstone pride of birth. 
I married you. 


| that my father died a bankrupt and a st 


No, Wales, I have decided in love, not prid 


and I know my decision is right for us both. 


If I had hoped—and, being woman, perhaps | 
had—that he would, after all, refuse to res 
me—that the strength and dign ty of mal 


love would assert its sovereignty—its superiorit 
to all false pride, all external show—I was wt 
deceived, as I saw the look of conviction 
gradually into his face under my words J 
srew firm and cold as marble. He expost 
lated with me, however: he even urg 

if IT would not marry him then, our et mel 
should continue. What was the use? I } 
ed through the thin veil of his words it 


thought his heart not false, but 1 ! 
weak. Better than all those subtle « 
manner, those wondrous graces, tl I 
like the beauty of a dream, one t! ( 
rugged strength of a true manhood. At 

[ loved him, him only, and I suffered. Remer 


ber how lonely and joyless my life had beet 
the midst of its splendor until he came, 
with what fullness of promised blessing his lov 
had dawned on me! 

I suffered, but I was firm. No tie sl 
exist between us—no future dream of pos 
union. I would not write to him, or presery 
one relic of a past which must bé dead to u 
both henceforth. I gave him back his ring. 
brought his notes, and he burned them slowl 
before my eyes. He had nothing to restor - 
I had never written him—I had given him o1 
Alas that love should be the hardes 
gift on earth to reclaim! 

Our parting was sadder on his side than o1 
mine; at least he manifested more emotion, ft 
his feelings lay nearer the surface. I went ot 





my love. 





A LOST LOVE: 

sith him into the hall, as I had done so often 

He opened the door, and the April 

rht poured in; and so, wrapped in its 

I took my last look at him. For 

with the old freedom of betrothal, 

», and kissed me, al- 

When he turn 

i away, With tears he could not hide, I did not 

“TI could speak calmly, though, perhaps, 

y qui tt tones were interfused with more of 
cuish than his tears. 

‘‘Good-by,” I said; ‘‘ good-by, Wales Liv- 

t We part in peace. 
less than friends; and if there come any sad 


instant, 
» put his arms around m 
t wildly, on lip and brow. 


st 


We can never 


irs when the thought would comfort you, re- 
ember that you have held one woman’s love !” 
And so he went away, down the long, moon- 
ghted street ; 


so often, did not watch them this last time. 


and I, who had watched his steps 


I went up stairs, and found Aunt Langdon in 


y room, where a bright fire was burning. I 
jew, though no words had been interchanged 
tween us, that she waited anxiously to learn 
the result of the interview which was over. Bet- 
ter end it all then, I thought. It-would save 
pang in alluding to the subject hereafter. 
\d near her by the fire, and, looking at her, 

I said: 
“ Butterflies do not live through storms, Aunt 
n. Their wings are too 
Some loves 


gay to be water- 
butterflies. I hope I 
iall be pleased with Aurora, for it is likely to 


ny home.” 


are 


She understood me without need of farther 
:planation. She took her light from the stand, 
nd then, lingering a moment still, she came un 

to me and touched her lips to my forehead. 

‘7 shall not want to part with you, Marian 

—no danger.” 

That was all. She knew I could not have 
rne sympathy, or even comment; and men- 
uly I thanked her for her I knew 
hen that she was my friend; that, though there 
be demonstration or 
warmth between us, she honestly cared for me. 


silence. 


uld never any much 

That night I slept as sweetly as an untroubled 
hild. Iknow not why—I was not insensible- 

» stroke had been both keen and sudden, the 
wound it left would rankle long and deeply ; yet 
Nature was merciful, and gave 
needed. What though the waking 
must be to a memory of sharp pangs, of death- 


me the rest I 
morrow’s 


y agony, not one ghost of sorrow haunted my 
lreams. : 

That was the death of my love. 

In some hearts love may die of slow decline— 
mine was not one of them. I had found weak- 
ess where I looked for strength; worldliness 
nstead of heroism; selfishness instead of self- 
renunciation. When the prop failed me, as my 
nature was, I threw it away, and the tide down 
which it floated never gives back its treasures. 

But if love was dead, anguish, despair, hhu- 
niliation survived it long. If Wales Living- 
stone had followed me in a single week to pour 
out penitence and protestations at my feet, he 
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could not have kindled my dead love into even 
a momentary galvanized life. Yet, now that he 
had failed me, I wanted nothing more. The fu- 
ture held out no hope. I had spent all my life- 
time’s savings to buy the lucky number of which 
I had dreamed. The lott ry had been drawn— 
my number was a blank. 

What a summer of torture that 
How I hated its brightness! 
blue and silvery on the hill-tops, and then kin- 
dled by the dawnlight into gold, and carmine, 
and violet—the soft ripple s of the lake 
lofty as the survivors of primeval forests 


summer was! 


The mists rising 


-the tree s, 
the 
balmy breath of flowers—the music of breeze 
and bird—how they all tortured me! 
sound of joy seemed such a heart] 


Every 
tless mockery 
to a heart which had no hope on earth, and had 
never striven for one in heaven. 

And yet, bereaved of every other stay, my 
pride stood me in good stead. Aunt Langdon, 
I knew, would keep my secret, so far as she held 
it. 3ut not even she should guess that the life, 
out of which Wales Livingstone’s handsome eyes 
had faded, was empty as a tomb whence 
ant had arisen. 
turned all 
Aurora possessed a society not only refined and 
( I made 
the slight effort which was necessary to secure 
pupils, and taught s6 successfully that I had to 
refuse more scholars than I could take. 


its ten- 
I re- 


few: 


I wore a smiling front. 


my calls, which were not 


for 


select, but in summer quite extensive. 


Still I went at night to my room overlooking 
the lake, and listened there to the wail of 
heart looked into 
the glass and smiled to see how my old charms 


my 


over its own desolation. I 


were fading; how the blue rings were creeping 


under my eyes, and my lips were settli into 
hard, tense lines I had ng for 
death—I, who had never sought Heaven’s light 
to illumine the land of silence lying beyond! 
But with youth and health and active work 
such a state of things can not endure forever. 
In time there than that 
which stanched all the wounds with such rare 
magic in 


a weary long 


is balm more potent 


the old romances. Sooner or later 
It was borne to me on the 
fresh winds of the autumn. It was a Idng time 
before I realized the that 
wrought; but insensibly I opened my sealed 
heart to its influence. 


healing must come. 


change was being 
I put aside my morbid 
The small, healthful cares of daily 
life resumed their interest for me, and more than 
once I felt again ‘that faint, involuntary thrill 


repinings. 


| which we call happiness—something like that 


with which we stop to see a daisy at our feet in 
January.” 

Of any possible fature love I never thought. 
To a proud heart, once bitterly and hopelessly 
disappointed, such a dream does not easily re- 
turn: but I began to see that my life, as it was, 
was a very pleasant, and might be a very good 
life ; and with this knowledge came an emotion 
of thanksgiving. 

When the white splendors of winter burnished 
the lake with silver, covered the trees with dia- 
monds, and folded hills and valleys in a robe of 
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mystic softness and purity, for the first time in 
my life they had a language for me beyond that 
of mere external beauty. They were the fore- 
shadowing of splendors above and beyond words 
—the reflection from the great White Throne— 
and there was no room for regret at the dethron- 
ing of a human idol in the heart which had found 
God. 

Yet do not think I had no sad hours. When 
we aspire for perfect happiness and satisfaction 
in the love that is beyond the earth, we aspire 
for immortality—for the reward which comes 
after the conflict of life is over, and which we 
can know here only by dreams and glimpses. 

There were hours, many of them, in which I 
—without parents, or brothers, or sisters, or real 
home—felt very sad and lonely ; when I longed 
to be near and dear to human hearts; to be able 
to contribute to the happiness of some house- 
hold band; to feel that to some on earth my 
words and my presence were dear and precious. 
The human soul which has been alone and not 
felt the bitterness of such longings must be 
above or below humanity. 

Still, this was but the occasional under-cur- 
rent, and, on the whole, I was more calmly, trust- 
fully happy than I had ever been in my life. I 
do not except even the days when my love for 
Wales Livingstone had never been overshadowed 
by a doubt; for those were not days of peace 
and calm. Rapture, rather than happiness, 
would best describe theny; or, perhaps, the 
vision-seeing intoxication of the earlier stages 
of opium-eating, or the blissful delirium pro- 
duced by hasheesh. 

When the spring came again I was ready to 
welcome it—to rejoice in the general resurrection 
—to feel my own pulses bound with a life kin- 
dred to that which leaped in the brook and 
stirred in the trees. 

The summer followed and brought me a 
friend. 

IT. 

I sat alone in my room one July evening, 
watching the lake, with the moon silvering its 
waters, and indulging in a sort of poetical rhap- 
sody—a banquet of memory, compounded of all 
the delicious bits of word-painting about water 
and moonlight which I could recall. I was re- 
peating a fragment from Keats, the very poet of 
the moon, when a knock at my door broke the 
stanza in twain. I read by the moon-rays the 
name on the card which was handed me— 
‘* Hendrick Van Ness.” 

I struck a light and consulted my mirror with 
a real womanly solicitude about my appearance 
for almost the first time since I left New York. 
I was glad to see that the color and freshness 
had come back to my cheeks and the youth- 
light to my eyes—that I was looking well, in 
my white muslin dress, with the pink flowers 
knotted on my bosom, and trailing their sweet- 
ness through the braids of my hair. I had not 
seen or heard from Mr. Van Ness since our 
parting the day before I went to Aurora; but 
I was heartily glad of his coming. He was 


a man whom I honored, and who had been most 
kind to me in days when I sorely needed kind. 
ness. 

I went down stairs and met his pleasant gray 
eyes, his genial smile—felt the strong, as 





clasp of his hand. He seemed to bring wish 
him an atmosphere bracing as mountain air, I 
passed a happy evening. 

In the course of it I learned that he had ¢ 
to Aurora for the summer; he had a law-hoy 
to compile, he needed rest, and he. had n ne 
gagements from which he could not break aw: ' 
So he had given himself a holiday. I asked 
simply enough, how it chanced that he had < 
lected Aurora to pass it in. Because of 
promise it held out of society, he said. It was 
the only country place where he knew any o1 
Here he had an old college friend with whom } 
was to board; and he had remembered, m 


over, that it was my place of abode, and had 
anticipated the pleasure of calling on me nov 
and then: had he been too presumptuous? Of 
course I expressed the welcome which I felt, and 
begged him to come to Mrs, Clayton's whenever 
he had nothing pleasanter to do. 

This proved to be very often. That he cared 
for me beyond a warm friendship he gave me 
no reason to suspect; but he certainly liked my 


society, and we passed a great many happy hours 
together. 
He was not fascinating. He possessed nor 


of Wales Livingstone’s peculiar gifts. Hy. 


music, but he never sang or danced; | 
been too busy, he said, to pay court to tl 
graces. His conversation was trenchant ar 
terse rather than pictorial. He had never tr 

eled, and if he had, much as his soul might 
opened to the wonders and splendors of other 
lands, long and faithfully as it might have re- 
flected them, he could never have revealed thé 

memories other than by chance glimpses; never 


could have made poems or pictures of them 
Yet I enjoyed hearing him talk. His ideas cf 
right were so lofty, and you were never pained 
by any fear of his falling short of his own stand 
ard; his judgment was so clear and comprehen- 
sive; his love for humanity so combined th 
zeal of the reformer with the tempered wisdom 
of the philosopher that it was no wonder, as his 
character unfolded before me, I began to think 
him the noblest type of manhood I had ever 
met. 

Yet his declaration of love, when it came, was 
an utter surprise to me. I had never guessed 
the secret of his heart. Like all men of suc! 
strength, such firmness, such latent power, his 
nature, when once you stood face to face with it, 
was full of fire and fervor; a fire which no mer 
breath could put out ; which, once kindled, must 
burn on till death. I do not think he meantt 
reveal it to me at that time, but the impulse 
was too strong to be resisted. 

I was asking him one afternoon about his 
life; how long he had been so alone in the 
world; and how he had borne solitude and toil 
with such brave patience, not growing soured or 
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l wearied, or losing at all the freshness of 
Nature, in the mere sense of exist- 


his delight in 
looked at me a moment, and his gray 
hich I had once thought revealed no- 
fairly flashed into light—grew luminous 

ndor. 

called 

I have 


ive always felt 


ause, Marian”—he 
for the first time—*‘* never looked 
[ hs that I 


: toiling for some one besides myself; some 


me by my 
rd to loneliness. 
1, unknown one. Since I saw you I have 
vho she must be if she ever came. Could 
me, Marian ?” 

words were not so much. I had been 
1 strain far more eloquent and impas- 
but I looking out of the clear, 
\ , the true, steadfast, 
nd I knew that heart was mine. 


saw, 


st eyes manly heart ; 
I understood 
v, for the first time, what were my own feel- 
knew that the | 
was but 


toward him; ve-dream of 


ith a vision, a delirium, com- 
d to this deep tenderness of which my whole 
vas full. 
iin my heart, 
from 


strong 


It had slept until now, unrecog- 
gathering daily strength and 

now it ce 
life, immortal and 


iment his presence; n- 


ited 


hless as my soul, 


me, as my 
not yet could I allow myself the joy of 
g my hand in his—of hx 
| He must know my whole heart, 


saring him bless 
iis Own. 
me, if at all, out of that full knowl- 
So I told him the story of my acquaint- 

with Wales Livingstone, as I have told it 

I did not keep back one throb of that 

uly joy—one emotion of love, or grief, or 
wounded pride. I laid my heart in his hands, 
1 he read it like an open book. Then I 


paused and waited, as a criminal does for his 


0Sse 


ntence. His words were like himself 
“Perhaps I had ples 
th the hope of winning first love 

I can resign that; but I m 
ve, best love. 


sed my fancy, Marian, 

most men 
st have last 
Can you give ittome? Can 
I make you so happy that no thought of con- 
trast or longing will ever wander sadly toward 


early dream ?” 

Was it Heaven's bounty which sent me, at 
that moment, the power so to answer him that 
no possible doubt could ever at any future hour 
shadow his trust in my love? 

Just then Aunt Langdon, returning from her 
after-dinner walk, came into the room, and, see- 
ing us engaged in conversation, merely put into 
my hands a letter, and retired. 

‘It is from Wales Livingstone,” I said, rec- 

gnizing the familiar chirography—‘‘ his first 

our parting.” 

“Then I would rather you should read it 
alone. I will not take your answer to my ques- 
tion until this evening.” 

And so he went away, and I read my first 
love’s letter and answered it alone. 

These were the two epistles which I handed 
that night to Hendrick Van Ness, and bade him 
read. The first only will surprise you: 
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rian Chester, the only woman I ever 

a nge in circumstances 
Japhet died By some strane frea} 
brothers and sisters, and 
the whole of hia 


I am rich now beyond my most ex 


passed over 
and 


ng he 


ss nephews leaving 


nieces, 


erty to me. 


a year and five months ago y 
in Aurora—I sh 

1 do not share it. 
ld both be happy. 


It was your fault 


g mu 


ver love again; but Id 
uld find in a life wit! 

y, e' With 

With you my life w 

1 1 not, why I an 
sted betwe 


ole barrier wh x n us— 


nade to fulfi yr our el gement 
been 1 } 

more entirely than when we part 

1 the p 


have yal to your memor my hea 


why I may not clai 


than two 


now 
ye irs 2 

sure that yor 
as 0 I know you loved 
o, even on that last night. Y 
ily 


1y own 
u are n 
that I do 3 
You wil 
d r own life 
than ever 1 u st 
uu happy. Y 
and for me you 


of woman to change eas I believe 


> when I r constancy. 
are ny 

1 shall neve" have I 

ll be the one priceless jo; 


an 


ait only for your pert n to come to you. 
i my own, and be parted from you nevermore 


*““WaALES LIVINGSTONE,"* 

It was a letter, with all its faith in my love, 
its allusions to the past, to test to the utmost th 
generosity of Hendrick Van Ness’s nature. His 
face revealed nothing of his emotions as he read 
only he turned, with illy-suppressed eagerness, 
to my answer: 

‘Mr. LIVINGSTONE, MY FRIEND—for when we parted 
I told you we could never be less than friends—I have r 
ceived and read your letter. I thank you for the honcr 
done me by your faithful remembrance, I rejoice in you 
good fortune, and I can never be indifferent to your happi 
ness. For the rest, I must deal honestly with you. 

‘* When we parted my love died. I donot charfte easily, 
it is true, but to me that parting was no little thing. It 
was my hour of utmost need. You failed n That you 
did so I said then, and repeat now, was th sult of your 
not your hea Then or now I 
r blamed y But the fact that you d » fail me 

i had you written me in one w letter I 
vain then as it is 


nature, your training rt. 
neve yu. 


remains; an eek the 
received to-day it would have been as 
now. 

“T had hours of bitter sorrow after 


followe 


our parting; but 
lit in time; for 
I will conceal nothing—lov rome ¢ nore to my lift 
he old one, by as much 
er and loftier than th 
i, I shall be the 


strength and happiness nd now 


a love stronger and higher than 
as the woman's nature i ror 
girl’ When we meet 

wife of another. 

‘““]T know now that Heaven and Nature never meant 
us for each other; therefore I can hope for you also a 
shall be the first love's resurrection; nobler, 
purer, more fortunate. Assur 

my friendship, which will neve 


second 


love, which 
yourself of my good wishes 
fail you—and, for the 
past as well as the present, my than 
* MARTIAN CnecTer.” 

«¢ Are you satisfied ?” I said, as Mr. Van Ness 
handed me back the two letters. 

‘Tam satisfied. God has given me my heart's 
desire.” 

I saw his lips move, and I knew they breathed 
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a silent thanksgiving to the Infinite Mercy which | ward to the future without fear. God is over 














* he never failed to acknowledge. ‘Then his full all, and the heart and the strength of my hus- 
By eyes sought my face. band sustain me. 
R ‘s ‘Marian loves me—Marian is mine?” I I have not seen Wales Livingstone. Soon 
“ e ‘ ¢ think my eyes answered him. after the reception of my letter he went to Paris 
cM 4 I hear he intends to reside there. He is right 
F I went back to the city that fall as Mrs. Van Parisian life is the only fit atmosphere for su 
2 Ness. Inthe two years which have passed since a sybarite. Peace go with him, and to 
; my life has fulfilled all its promises. I look for- reader, a blessing and farewell ! 
hee . + a ; 
o PAST AND PRESENT. 
pee 
Beat ae A Arthur is coming home, Alice, I think I heard you say? 
ie a LA Arthur, the son of our neighbor, with whom you used to play: 
eS He went to the war last summer; I wondered at it then, 
ae) ', That a boy should go to battle, when they used to send only men. 
am 
“fe Be So strange it seems, little Alice, as I watch you standing there; 
f OM Why, you are almost a woman, a woman grown, I declare! 
A el ae Strange, indeed, when I think of it—tis a long, long time, I know— 
Pe cs I stood just where you are standing, nearly fifty years ago. 
* 1 
as aa Stood there awaiting my Willie, your grandfather, Alice; for he 
Rag): Had been off a-fighting the British—we beat them on land and sea. 
eae ' The elm-tree there by the gate, darling, was not what it is to-day, 
BS Its bark was smooth like a sapling’s, and now it is rugged and gray. 
‘ Ah! things have changed, little Alice; the sunlight seems less fair 
As it falls through the vine’s thick leafage, and tangles itself in your hai 
The days, too, seem to me shorter, and the notes of the birds less bold 
Sut it may be I'm growing old, dear, it may be I'm growing old. 
And now as I think of it, Alice, and recall it all to mind, 
I was wondrously like what you are—wondrously like, I find. 
Older, of course; a woman: what age are you, did you say? 
Kighteen! Why that was my age—just eighteen years and a day. 
; For I remember my birthday had come on the one before 
aah) The years of our lives, say the Scriptures, at best are only four-score, 
Nt And I have numbered of mine nearly three-score years and ten- 
ts Girls were much older in those days, girls were much older then; 
z ; For we had spoken of marriage before Will went away, 
cee And he had asked me to wed him, asked me to name the day; 
i e % And you—it seems but a fortnight since I held you, a babe, on my arm, 
; ‘As, i A rosy-faced, dimpled infant, and carried you over the farm. 
ee; > 
4 yet Eighteen, did you say, little Alice? Are you sure you have made no mistake? 
. A. I should certainly think I was dreaming, were I not sure !'m awake. 
pe Ra : And your mother, now you remind me, was younger even then I 
My a When she married ; yes, you are right there—how swiftly the years go by! 
: eo 
if : What was I saying?—that you, Alice, are like what I used to be? 
4 ¢ i, One wouldn’t think to see us you could ever resemble me; 
z + But time works wonderful changes; and this afternoon I seem 
+. At ae To live over again the past, Alice, as though in a pleasant dream :— q 
at tee To watch your grandfather's coming, a girl once more, where you stand— 
Pa ‘ Come sit here beside me, daughter; so, now let me take your hand— 
ii Ka if: Seven long years since he left me, perhaps before seven more 
a): I, too, shall have crossed Death’s river, to stand on the further shore. 
& ee 





PAST AND PRESENT. 
Do I sadden you, Alice, my darling? but Arthur will come by-and-by 
It is not a matter for grief that a poor old woman must die. 
And Arthur will tell us of battles. You will like to hear, I know 
How at Lundy’s Lane we met them, and gallantly routed the foe 


At Lundy’s Lane, did I say, Alice? I see I am dreaming again ; 

That was one of your grandfather’s stories—they are alway haunting my braii 
I used to hear them so often, so very often, in truth, 

} 


My good man talked in his old age far more than he did in his youth 


And you have heard them too, Alice, when you used to sit on his kne« 
I have marked your eye grow bright when he told of a victory 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” were the words the minister said. 


But at times I think I see him, and doubt if he be dead. 


Much there is which to me seems amiss that I can’t understand 
Who would ever have thought of a civil war in the land? 
Of a time like this when one hardly knows a foe from a friend, 


When brothers fight against brothers—God only knows where ‘twill e1 


Shame on a traitorous people, say I, who would dare to assail 


£ 


A government like to our own: Heaven grant the right may not fail 
A 


nd hasten the promised time when strife and contention shall ceasé 


That Golden Age of the prophet when the world shall be at peace 


And Arthur, you say, little Alice, is coming and soon will be here. 
What are you looking that way at, and why do you tremble, my de 
[he sun is bright above us, and the air so calm and still, 


I can hear the big wheel turning in the hollow down at the mill 


Who is that in the lane, Alice, coming this way, do you thinl 
Yonder close to t 


he well-sweep, where the cattle stop to drink 


Through that same lane, returning, my Willie, your grandfather, came 
When the west, like a fiery furnack is red with the sunset’s flam 


Nearly fifty years ago, my darling, of mingled grief and joy 
This can not Arthur, surely; for Ar - was only a 
A boy with a 


He is coming in 


It ws j ; 
Unless a bro r or husband, or m a lo I knov 
I always kissed m ] her » used ‘ome and 


And then it was 
And the second t 
But the ways of 


Upon my word, 


Ah! there is no su 
And the world, though chang in s hings, is unchal 
Love rules the camp a1 e court, the p las said 


And love is the same to-day as it was l girlhooc 
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follow him or stay be i 
they chose. On , tw 
warriors volunteered 

the danger. With 
pushed on, crept by 

open day, into the } 
Sioux village, near tl 

site of St. Paul, where | 















‘ 
his war-whoc p and fir: 
Im igine the confusior 
sternation of the m 
wild indignation and t 
suit. A hundred y 
on his track before th. 
his rifle had cease itor 
among the hills, ar 
night and day, but it | 
two days and night 
their country hiding 
doubling on his trac} 
often where his purs 
range of his rifle, | 
dared not reveal his 
even for an enemy’s 
the end of this time 
to cross the river or 
the loss of only hi 
days after his de 
turned to his peopl 
his wonderful ex] loit 
Bravery like th 
tunately obscured 
cowardly treachery B 
va among these belli 
ia the hunting seas 
fi. armistice. Takin 
this custom, Hole-i1 D 
night entered a § 
‘M HOLE-IN-THE-DAY. partook of its ho 
a laid down to slee} 
. - 1 rm . ” | spread for him by the unsuspecting inmat I 
HOLE-IN-1 HE-DAY. was a fatal confidence ; they never s 
WENTY-FIVE years ago, a chief of the sunrise. He arose before they 
"1 Chippewa (formerly Ojibway) Indians, came ing, and tomahawked and scalped 
to Father Gear, then army chaplain at Fort | family in cold blood. 
: Snelling, bringing his little boy of about fifteen In later years he seemed to bec 
years, with the request that the good clergyman | such deeds and scenes of blood. Of 
> should take the child and educate him in the arts cord he came to the officers at Fort S1 : 
ee of peace and civilization, and the religion of and asked their assistance and inte1 
t Christ. This chicf was Pu-go-na-ke-shick, or bring about a treaty of peace and ar 
: Hole-in-the-Day, the elder, the father of the sub- | his nation and their hereditary foes lhe ofti- 
De ae | ject of this sketch. Originally he had been acom- cers of the fort lent their aid, and the t 
> mon Indian ; but by his prowess on the war-path tions were brought face to 
ia against the Sioux (formerly Dacotahs), the hered- | the walls of the fort. The 
sad itary enemies of his tribe, by his daring in battle, | enemies was too much for the savage ter 
1 and his oratory in council, he had become an O-ge- | untamed patience of the Sioux. By 
. a mah, or war-chief of the nation. He was an In- | and gesture, in and out of council, they } 
be: dian of supe rior presence and ability; in personal | abuse, insult, and derision on the ¢ 
nie : appearance and achievement he would have rank- | A collision seemed inevitable. In 
-e 4 ed with the historical characters of the red race. | large force of soldiery present, ther 
$ ti: Once he headed a war party who launched | scarcely a hope that the council ground 
i their canoes on the swift waters of the upper | not be turned into a bloody battle-field. B 
Le Mississippi at his call, without knowing where | Hole-in-the-Day proved a stoic. He sat 
eo he would lead them. When near the place | moved in council. When he arose to 
a5 of his enterprise, he explained to them a bold | told them he did not heed their taunts nor li 
ig and daring plan, and told them they might | to their insults. He came to make peace, al 
7 
f comm) 
: 








HOLE-IN-THE-DAY. 


nothing should induce him to do or say aught 


for any other purpose. He had yet another trial. 
4 Chippewa warrior had eaten a poisonous root 


lant, and died. The Chippewas, following 


re - snggestions of superstition, at once conceived 
- at the death of the brave was a judgment of 

Great Spirit for having dared to think of 
If thei 


f was a stoic before, he now added the talent 


ug peace with their old enemies. 


philosopher. 
incil, calmed and dissipated their heathenish 


He convoked his people in 


ars, and explained to them that the event was 
not supernatural; that, as the leaves, the trees, 
rds, and the beasts must all die, so the 
t brave and wiliest 


though he 


xscape arrow and scalping-knife, must yet leave 


warrior, 


rie and river and go to the hunting grounds 
the happy. His firm calmness was more pow- 
. rr. 
The 


ity of peace was concluded, and for several 


rful than the savage wrath of the Sioux. 


years the tomahawk was buried and a feud stayed, 
obese 
hat there remains no tradition of its beginning, 


ch had been and yet is so deep and bi 


1d no guess at the number of its victims. 

It is sad to know that fate does not always 
favor and foster the good impulses of bad men 
Asa 

s son to the good chaplain at Fort Snelling. 
He was tired of war, he said, and disgusted and 
sickened with blood. 


me peaceful, civilized, and prosperous. 


ready written, the Chippewa chief brought 


He wanted his people to 
Hi 
yanted his son taught the ways and the knowl- 
ige of the white man, so that he in turn might 
zach them to his nation. 3ut Father Gear, 
h his heart warmed and quickened at the 
ian’s desire for usefulness and good, had nei- 


the money nor facilities to undertake the 
port and education of the boy. He all 
e could—good advice; but this was not enough. 
So father and son went back to their teepee—to 
heir idleness, their filth, their savage instincts 
The father learned to know and 
fire-water of the pale-faces, and a few 
ears after a barrel of whisky 
killed him. 
The son—whom his father called ‘‘ Que-we- 
sans’”’-—‘* The Boy,” by which name he is still 


rave 
pave 


nd traditions, 
like the 


fell upon him and 


known among the Indians, but who now calls 
himself ‘* Hole-in-the-Day,” after his father—in 
time grew up to assume the chieftainship of one 
His shrewdness and 
ntelligence attracted the attention of the white 
raders and officials who came in contact with 


» bands of ¢ *hippewas. 


The notice which they bestowed upon 
uum to secure his friendship, and through him 
that of his band and tribe, gave him much influ- 
ence with the Indians, and excited his vanity 
ind ambition to become the recognized chief of 
the whole Chippewa nation. To this end he 
has for several years steadily directed his ener- 
gies with a skill in diplomacy and intrigue rare- 
y found among the Indians. 
poses he knew he must also gain position and 
inflmence with the whites. By the treaty of 
1855, at which time the Chippewas were re- 
moved to reservations further north on the Mis- 


| the last Presidential electic 


| 


| duced to evidence. 


To effect his pur- | 
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sissippi, he managed to secure the grant of a sec- 
tion of lund in his own right, as his share of the 
This he located on the east side 
of the Mississippi, opposite the Indian Reserva- 
ti 


compensation. 


mn, which lies on the west side of the river, and 
about two miles from the village of Crow Wing, 
the northernmost one on the Father of Waters. 
With 
the money the Government paid him as an an- 
nuity, and that which he obtained in the way of 
presents and bribes from traders and agents, he 
built a handsome frame-house, bought 


Here he has until lately made his home. 


a gold 
watch, a pair of horses, and a carriage. He 
wife; the five 
squaws about his house were his servants 
he explained to the whites, 


had nominally but one other 
7 -soO 
In part he adopted 
civilized dress, and visited on neighborly terms 

He 


to tea, 
and frequently inquired into the details of civil- 


many families in Crow Wing and St. Paul. 
was always ready to accept an invitation 


ized cookery, with a view to improve the culi- 


nary skill of his squaws. A prominent lawyer in 


St. Paul was his attorney and business adviser. 
facility 


some in the English lan- 


and when moved by the impulse of 


He acquired 
ruage ; 


special friendliness, or w the mellow- 


he would talk in 
3ut when in the ‘* 


rmed by 
ing influences of ‘‘ fire-water,” 
the pale-face tongue. sulks”’ 
he would sometimes sit a whole evening at a 
friend's fireside mute as a statue, only vouch- 
safing a sentence or two, through the medium of 
his interpreter, in unalloyed Ojibwa. 
wife, and soon 


Two years ago his favorite 


after one of his children, died. They were de- 
cently coffined and interred by the Episcopal 
clergyman at Crow Wing, with the burial rites 
of the Church 

1 by his loss, and in conversations with the 
clergyman told him he did not believe the re- 
ligious traditions of the Indians, and desired to 
learn of the faith. About 
this ie signed a temperance pledge, and 
kept it faithfully for some three months. 

Among other things th Hole-in-the- 
men was to dabble 
The Legislature of Minne- 
sota, by special Act, made him a citizen of the 
State. As such he had a right to vote at State 
and local elections, and his name is recorded on 
the Crow Wing poll-book as H. Day, Esq. In 
n he is said to have 


The chief seemed much affect- 


more white man’s 


time | 
in whi 
Day learned to imitate whit 
a little in polities. 


been quite zealous in the Republican cause; 
with what effect can not perhaps now be re- 
His el 


the 


tioneering had one 
fault; he mixed rather incongruous ele- 
ments of Republicanism and whisky too freely. 
The latter made his tongue so thick as to render 
his English nearly unintelligible. ‘* Pemmican 
all right,” he said, going about Crow Wing one 
day a little too full of adulterated patriotism. 
‘“Pemmican all right; Governor ——, Judg 
——, and me, all good pemmican.” That he 
thought his own political influence valuable is 
shown by the fact that he came to the Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs at St. Paul after the 
election, recounted the services rendered the new 
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Administration, and did not omit to mention the 
pecuniary remuneration which he conceived he 
ought to receive therefor. 

He has made several journeys to Washington 
to see the ‘‘ Great Father of the Nation,” and all 
the wonders of civilization, in which he has al- 
ways evinced a peculiar interest, and the seeing 
which undoubtedly led him to adopt so many 
But he did not always regard 
them as improvements. Only last spring he 
was again in the ‘City of Magnificent Dis- 
tances,” and saw among other sights our splen- 
did army of the Potomac. Like all great war- 
riors—whether on paper or on the battle-field— 
he had his own ideas of “strategy.” ‘* All no 
good,” he said; ‘‘give me fifty tousand men, 
I fix’em. I put five tousand dere, I put tree 
tousand dere, I put five tousand dere; I fix 
He would have hunted rebels as he hunt- 


civilized habits. 


em. 
ed Sioux, in ambush or with swift and sudden 
surprise. we Somebody would have been hurt.” 

Let not the reader hastily suppose that this 
attrition with civilization has made our savage 
a gentleman. In all essentials he is still an In- 
dian. He consorts sufficiently with his people 
to be thoroughly identified with them, and to 
secure their respect and obedience. He retains 
all the characteristic peculiarities of the Indian 
dress, the long hair, the leggins, the moccasins, 
and last but not least, the blanket, the leaving 
off or wearing of which now forms the chief dis- 
tinction between the civilized and uncivilized 
red man. When among Indians he is never be- 
trayed into a word of English. On the hunt 
me of his squaws follows him to carry the spoils 
of the chase ; at home they cultivate his garden 
and do his household drudgery. 

Hole-in-the-Day is no tyro on the war-path. 
The old tribal hatred still burns in the hearts of 
Chippewas and Sioux with unquenchable fire. 
They hunt each other still, with the fox’s cun- 
ning and the tiger’s ferocity, in the depths of 
the forest, on the open prairie, in the very heart 
of white settlements. Within a few years the 
inhabitants of a village on the Mississippi heard, 
at dead of night, the death-shrieks of a family of 
eleven Chippewa Indians liying on an island 
within stone’s-throw, who were crept upon, mur- 
dered, and scalped by a party of Sioux. Later 
still, the inhabitants of a village on the Minne- 
sota River stood for half a day on its banks the 
spectators of a battle on the other side of the 
stream between a war party of Chippewas and 
another of Sioux. 
for whites to witness the drunken orgies of a real 
scalp-dance. War chiefs flaunt their notched 
eagle plumes in the streets of the State capital, 
and bring their hairy and bloody trophies to the 
photographers to make pretty pictures for curi- 
osity hunters. 

Within three or four years a war party of ten 
Sioux came up to the Chippewa Reservation on 
a scout after scalps. Nearly a fortnight they 
haunted the neighborhood of Hole-in-the-Day’s 
house, hoping to make him a prize. But they 
were unsuccessful, and were at length obliged 


It is no uncommon thing 
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to start home without trophies. On their Wa 
down the prairie, some distance east of the t, 
of Little Falls, they came to the grave where o) 
Hole-in-the-Day was buried. Enraged at the; 
disappointment, they dug up the bones of + 
chief, kicked them on the prairi: 
offered them such insults as their superstit 
brutality could devise. To an Indian a gray; 
asacred thing. Ifyoung Hole-in-the-Day ; 
have overlooked their quest after his own s 
lock he could not forgive their outrage on 
father’s ashes. When it came to his knowl 
his blood boiled at the affront. He imme 
ly organized a war party, donned his p: 
feathers, and started in pursuit. 

On the occasion of one of his visits to Was} 
ington President Pierce had presented him \ 
a very fine, effective weapon, a six-chaml 
Colt’s revolving rifle, of the latest pattern | 
fect in its workmanship and appointments. | 

x : 


about 





is a plain piece, devoid of all ornament 
paint stains the black walnut stock, and n 
gold nor silver disfigures its iron and steel con 
pleteness ; but light, compact, and strong, 
sponds to the touch and eve. It at once be 
came his pet plaything and weapon, deare1 
his savage heart than his prettiest sq 
his muscular grasp its weight was but : 
feather; but with his quick eye trained in dail 
practice, and his rigid muscles hardened in s 
and storm, it became a sort of Jupiter's 
which he shook out leaden thunder-bolts at 
He would shoot prairie-chickens on the win 
with it, and drop his birds right and left a 








rod tf 


pertly as if he had had a double-barreled ‘* Ma 
ton,’’ charged with a whole handful of No. 8 
Having selected his warriors for the exp 
tion, he started them down the Mississippi 
their He himself went t 
his house, bade his squaws harness |} 
and taking his ‘‘ Colt” 


him, drove leisurely down the p 


birch-bark canoes. 


into the carriage 





ther’s”’ tavern, not far above Little Falls, wl 
he left his carriage to be sent back home 
where his warriors in the bark flotilla 


the river’s rapid current had borne to that } 


joined him. With cunning wood 





found and followed the trail of the returt 
Sioux, down and across the river, and up 
the Sauk Valley, until their path lay along ¢ 
low ridge, between two almost adjoit lal 
Here he waited for them in ambush, and greet 
their arrival with the war-whoop and the q 
successive discharges of his ‘* Colt. WI! 


battle was over, and the party counted the slait 
Sioux, five of the scalps belonged bey: 
tion to the chief with his revolving gun. 1 
sixth Indian corpse also contained his ball 

as it had likewise been hit by a buckshot 
the gun of one of his warriors, he generot 
gave him the scalp. 

The next morning Hole-in-the-Day was s 
quietly riding home in the stage which carries 
tri-weekly mail to Crow Wing, having wi 
an Indian boy who bore a sack. ‘‘ Boy, 
one of the white passengers pointing to lt 








HOLE-IN-1 





‘what have you got in that sack?” The boy 

nothing, but drew his forefinger signifi- 
- across his throat. : The sack contained 
reads of three of the fallen Sioux; the oth- 


¢ 
if 


| 
| 
] 


sal | 


} 
r two scalps, still reeking with blood, hung a 
Jole-in-the-Day’s girdle. 

A sad tragedy connects itself indirectly with 
hief’s later history. A quarrel had gradu- 

y grown up between him and the Indian Agent 
Chippewas. Hole-in-the-Day determined 

get rid-of the Agent, went to Washington, 
nd preferred charges of fraud and corruption 
gainst him. An investigation was promised, 
nd he returned home. Pending the delay two 
\is braves went to the Agency and killed sev- 
al cattle. This incensed the Agent, who, in 
turn, sent an order to the military commandant 
f Fort Ripley to have the chief arrested. A| 
ie of soldiers was started to execute the order; | 
they succeeded in finding and securing one of 
his Indian henchmen, and also his gun, which 
henchman happened to be carrying. Hole- | 
in-the-Day, however, saw the proceeding from | 
an eminence, hurried home to his house, quick- 
ly put his squaws and children into several ca- 
es, and started across the Mississippi River | 
just as the soldiers came up. They leveled 
ir guns at the party, and ordered Hole-in- 
the-Day to stop and surrender himself. He did | 
it obey; but pushing across the river, leaped 
out of his canoe, drew his pistol, and fired at 
the soldiers, who promptly returned the shots. 
But the Indian had been too quick; he had 

ized into the bushes and escaped unhurt. 
As may be supposed, this hostile skirmish did 
t mend matters. The whole border at once | 
k alarm. The settlers gathered up their guns 
weapons, barricaded their doors and win- 
lows, and packed up their movables, to be ready 
to leave About this 
ne the Sioux broke out in open war against 
whites; and although the Reservation was a 
lred and fifty miles distant, the panic spread 
itself to this point. Women and children were 
gathered together in the towns, breast-works and 
block-houses were built, nightly guards and pa- 
rols established, and every precaution taken 
outbreak. The impending 
troubles and dangers so wrought upon the brain 
f the Agent that he became deranged, fled from 
» Agency, traveled at break-neck speed down 
the Mississippi, crossing and recrossing the riv- 
r, and intensifying the panic by telling wild 
and incoherent stories that the Indians were not 
ily pursuing him, but attacking the settle- 
Two or three days later he was found 
lead in the grass near the roadside, a pistol ly- 
ing by him, and having a frightful wound in his 
side. To all appearance he had shot himself in 
a fit of insanity. 

Hole-in-the-Day meanwhile had not been idle. | 
Enraged at the attempt to arrest him, and at be- 
ing fired upon, he at once dispatched runners to 
the different bands of the Chippewas at Leech 
Lake, at Otter Tail Lake, and at Rabbit Lake, | 
to kill all the whites, rob their stores and dwell- 
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| 


i 


ret 


Y 
n 


at a moment’s warning. 
th 


1 


hun 


against a serious 


ments, 


| either seized or destroyed. 


“HE-DAY. 18%) 


ings, ar th their warriors 


d join him at once w 
Gull Lake, some thirty miles from the Govern- 
ment Agency. The order to rob was promptly 
obeyed; every thing in the stores, at the Mis- 


at 


sion, and in the dwellings at Leech Lake was 
The whites wer 
taken prisoners, and their fate was debated it 
council, The young men clamored for thei 
death; but two of the old chiefs, Big-Dog and 
suffalo, earnestly plead for and finally saved 
their lives. ‘They were brought as prisoners to 
Gull Lake, and afterward released and sent t 
the settlements. Two at othe 
points, also evinced their friendship for the 
whites: Bad-Boy, who opposed Hole-in-the- 
Day’s action in council, and who, with his fam- 
ily and three of his braves, was compelled to 


other chiefs, 


flee to Fort Ripley for protection, and Crossing- 
the-Sky, who warned and helped away the fam- 
ily of the German missionary at Rabbit Lake. 
The Indians now collected, and formed a camp 
of some four or five hundred warriors at Gull 
Lake, and soon afterward moved 


in a few miles of the Agency and the village of 


it down to with- 


| Crow Wing. 


This was the condition of things when Mr. 
Dole, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
happened to be at St. Paul on an entirely differ- 
ent mission, hearing of the troubles, went up to 
the Chippewa Reservation to see if admonition 
and good counsel would not allay the turbulence: 
of the Indians, and preserve the peace of that 
frontier. He went to Fort Ripley, and sent 


9 who 


| word to Hole-in-the-Day and his chiefs to com 


and meet him in council. 
the invitation was renewed from day to day, th 


For ten days, thoug! 


| chief returned dilatory, evasive, and negativ: 


answers. One day he would pretend to be dis- 
pleased with the messenger; the next he would 
answer, ‘* Give me my gun first; the next hi 
would reply that he had no answer to make, and 
Finally, after nearly two weeks of pat 
leying, he agreed to meet the Commissioner a 


so on. 


Crow Wing with thirty or forty of his chiefs and 
braves. 

On the 10th of September, 1 the Com- 
missioner, according to agreement, went thei 
to hold the council. A company of about a 
hundred raw volunteers, who had not yet scen 
three weeks’ service, had been previously sta- 
tioned there. Perhaps twenty-five citizens in 
addition, who were there as spectators, wer 
also armed in various This was th 
whole available force of the whites. 

At near noon the Indians appeared, having 
crossed at the ferry above the village where the 
Mississippi sweeps round to the northeast. The: 
came on in irregular, straggling groups, chief 
and braves promiscuously intermingled, not fi 
lowifig the road but the bank and beach of th 
river. A quarter of a mile above the villag 
they halted for ten or fifteen minutes,° son 
seating themselves and others sauntering id 
about—for what purpose could not, at that dis- 
tance, be clearly seen or divined. 
cribed it to irresolution; others thought it wa 


R62? 


ways. 


Some as- 
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for consultation. One thing, however, was 
plain: as one after another of the loiterers 
came up and joined the party, there were not 
only the thirty or forty that had been agreed 
upon, but at least triple that number. It was 
a picturesque group. The bold, high angle of 
bank and point of yellow sand-beach jutting out 
into the bend of the stream, and the shining and 
rippled expanse of its waters; the swarthy fig- 
ures of the savages, in their varied and careless- 
ly-graceful attitudes and costumes, clearly and 
sharply outlined against the dark-green back- 
ground of pine foliage on the opposite side of 
the river, with occasional red and white blank- 
ets, making bright spots of color that lighted up 
the whole scene. 

By-and-by they again began to move, and 
came down, in the same straggling procession, 
to a little valley in the village which had been 
indicated to them as the council-ground, and 
seated themselves in a long, irregular semicircle 
on its northern slope, facing the group of tents, 
and the soldiers and citizens on the other slope. 
They were scarcely half seated when two or three 
of them ran up to the river bank and shouted 
some signal or command in the direction of 
down the river. Judge the surprise of the 
whites present at seeing another party of In- 
dians, nearly equal to that in front, appear as 
if by magic from among the bushes on the road- 
side, and stretch a line across and take posses- 
sion of the road a hundred and fifty paces in the 
rear! 

The trick of the red-skins was now plain; the 
party in front had waited on the river bank un- 
til the other could make a circuit through the 
woods so as to take position in the rear. As 
no treachery had at first been suspected by the 
whites, they had out neither guard nor picket to 
warn them of the movement. Afterward they 
learned that still another party of Indians of 
about the same number remained concealed in 
the woods and did not show themselves until 
they recrossed the river. 

There were in all about one hundred and 
twenty-five whites who were armed; opposed 
to them were about three hundred Indians well 
armed after their fashion. One-third of them, 
perhaps, had guns; the others bows and arrows, 
war-clubs, tomahawks, and knives. Their bear- 
ing and manner was bold and confident. No 
sooner had the party in the rear appeared upon 
and taken possession of the road, which would 
have been the only avenue of retreat—for there 
was the river on the left and a hill on the right 
—than they stopped and detained as prisoners 
two white men of the neighborhood, who were 
coming into the village to be spectators at the 
council, and also stopped all transit from within 
the lines out toward the fort. A still worse 
sign now also manifested itself. Big-Dog and 
Buffalo, the only two chiefs who had shown any 
friendliness to the whites, were not with the In- 


dians—they had been compelled to remain be- | 


hind at the encampment. 
Mr. Dole, tlie Commissioner, went forward 


and met Hole-in-the-Day, who had advanced 
from among his men, and, through the interpret 
er, remonstrated with him against.these strange 
and unusual proceedings, and demanded tha: 
the prisoners should be at once released, 
the road opened to the free passage of al] “he, 
might wish to come and go. The chief rather 
unwillingly assented, and dispatched a cou) 
of his runners with the order; but when 
Commissioner also requested him to have 
Indians who were in the rear brought roun 
the front, he evaded a direct answer, saying } 
was anxious to avoid any difficulty, and tha 
could not control their action. So there was 
no alternative but to make the best of a bad di 
lemma and go into council. 

In these latter days Indian councils are short 
of much of their preliminary ceremony ; this on 
was almost as plain and matter-of-fact as an 
dinary town-meeting. The Commissioner opened 
it by a few words, saying, substantially, that hi 
was glad to meet them, and had come to hea 
their grievances, if they had any to make. Mean- 
while Hole-in-the-Day and his principal chiefs 
and braves came forward and seated themselves 
on the ground within a few paces of the speaker, 
where they could distinctly hear the interpreter 
as he rendered the successive English sentences 
into their wordy phrases and difficult idioms 
Hole-in-the-Day then arose from the ground, 
gathered his blanket about him, advanced and 
shook hands with the Commissioner, and began 
his reply. 

| The portrait at the head of this paper is from 
a photograph taken some three years since, and 
presented by the chief to an American tourist 
I will with pen attempt to sketch his port 
he appeared on the present occasion: A man 
of say forty years, but looking very young for 
that age; a little above medium height, sym- 
metrical and well-proportioned figure ; counte 
nance in repose mild and attractive, the « 
acteristics of Indian feature being rather modi 
fied; the skin of dark coppery hue; the lower 
half of the face, from the nose down, painted a 
deep brown, four or five shades darker than his 
natural color; a touch of white paint directly 
under each eye; his long black hair plaited, 
and the plaits wound horizontally, turban-like, 
round his head; the scalp-lock, say four inches 
long, tied 9 as to stand like a spreading, up- 
turned brush, and painted bright vermilion; 
and three eagle feathers, slanting backward, 
fastened in his hair. He was dressed in a light, 
striped shirt, a broadcloth frock-coat, an otter- 
skin trimmed with red, and evidently used to 
fasten round the throat like a muffler, hanging 
back over his shoulder; leggins, moccasins, and 
a gray blanket gathered and held round the 
waist with his left arm and hand, so as to leave 
his right free for gesture in speaking, completed 
the costume. A black leather belt and holster 
round his waist held a Colt’s navy revolver, and 
in his hand he carried a wooden war-club, flat 
| and crescent-shaped, with a large round ball at 


the end. 































TUBEROSES. 


The artistic charm of savage figures is in their 
tion—in the postures and looks that express 


jeetness, cunning, or fear. They have 
1e beauty which the refining ‘ommissioner. 
ve, generosity, pity, or moral such cases, H 


the pictures-in-repose of civilized man and y's artf inag 


ement 


man. Standing erect, walking, moving 


in rnnes 


} 


um, with extended forefinger 
and h 


his eye full of fire, 
ressive energy, While he 
h, Hole-in-the-Day was a very 


re, is featur 
xI was making his 
model of 
ld masculine grace—a real forest-prince, bear- 
and mien the seal of 


but the moment he again seated him- 


ipon his whole figure 


n the ground his muscles relaxed, his eyes 
1, his face assumed a look of stupid stolid- 


and he was once more a gross, repulsive ough his orde 


} } ] 


with no higher instinct than hunger, and ed against 


gner 
was a critical and dangerous situati un 

both Big-Dog and 

council with the new 


passion than revenge. 


parties now suspected treachery ; 


eady for battle. The slightest spark 
have fired the magazine. There 


ld ] excluded Hole-in-the-Day, as 
no confusion, no excitement; a holiday 


Ty, excluded them; and finally the camp was 
ering could not have shown more apparent up and the Indians dispersed, y 


Quietly, and with scarce audible e 
ted and post- 


xpected amnesty or bounty. 


ssness. 
mmingling and 


World has } 


aracters 


mmands, the soldiers were instruc The strange and rapid « 


1 in the most advantageous positions for de- trition of races in the New 
fort f 
the subject 


to the w queerer or more anomalous cl 
of this sketch. Alternately a d 
subject, landholder and agrarian, a1 


now 


ise; a Messenger was dispatched 

reinforcements; the citizens, seeming only 
sauntering about, brought and loaded their and 
is with studied indifference 


» old backwoodsmen, cool 


and deliberation. and communist, citizen and savage, invok- 
and trusty shots, ing and now defying the law, a civiliz 


rian who goes scalp-hunting by stage, 


in 


stationed within a few paces of Hole-in- 
-Day, with orders, at the first signs of a con- tate heathen who believes 
t, to make him their special mark. Every 
was tense, every hilt and trigger 
Nor were the Indians less alert; 
Sit- 


a} 
nor Manitou, he will be a pote 
within good as he ret 
der, subject to the accidental influence of goc 


or evil so long 
tant grasp. 

a motion escaped their keen notice. 

g and lying about in motley groups, their 

s striped and spotted with every imaginable 
and device, their blankets slipping down 

m their naked, bronzed, sinewy arms and 
ists, they smoked, chatted, and laughed with 
each other, feeling of the sharp points of their 


or bad surroundings and impulses. 





TUBEROSES. 
TIME—A still, rai 
. A.M. Situation—A sma 
. bright arrew-heads, and book-cases whose d 
ther the fashion, weight, and convenience of |? t lies on the 
cupied with papers an i maa 
Near the windou 
id F a watch on it, and vith tuberoses ; 
Fortunately the council brought on no angry their powerful scent conv joes in the air like a 
liscussion ; fortunately no Indian or white man | breath. Present ho is seated near th 
1 o . 5 tahl reaardi the vase 
was drunk or recklessly foolish; fortunately no ,%/¢, regarding the t 
" - . » “es air. She x lilogu zes: 
gun was discharged by accident; fortunately 
there were no exhibitions of either wanton bra- | ‘*‘ ‘ Signa -a )SES,’ he sai 
vado or cowardly fear; else Crow Wing would hands of the dead 


and showing one an- 
ork-baske 
r th 


tamall table 


ir war-clubs with the most provoking sang 
’ . frequented. 


a Japanese v filled 1 
eroses with an abstracted 


1, ‘are placed in the 


wreathed about 


ada, or 
that day have been, as has happened on many 
another council ground, the scene of a bloody 
fight—a deadly and desperate mélée. The coun- 
il resulted in merely an hour’s preliminary, 
pointless talk, a wordy and circumlocutory con- 
cealment of objects which would have done cred- 
it to the most bestarred and bespangled diplo- 
mats, and ended in its postponement till next 
day. Gradually, as they had come, the Indians 
arose from their sprawling and reclining posi- 
tions on the ground, and moved off again, like 


nto the 
“dd. 


their faces, when they 
“ *But I am not dead,’ I answe1 
** You must be to me.’ 
‘‘ What did he mean ? 
I am satisfied that I know. 
at the dress-maker’s; Aunt Ann has gone to bed, 
it being one of her going-to-bed days; grand- 
father is out at the library ; and the housekeeper 
is making preserves, and holding a day of judg 
ment with the servants below stairs. I shall 
not be intruded upon; still, I will lock the 


I shall stay here till 
Sister Charl 


tte 18 
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door. If visitors come they must go to the 
drawing-room and amuse themselves with the 
new upholstery therein. 

‘¢ How do I look this morning? The glass 
answers, ‘Pale and lowering.’ It reflects the 
tuberoses. As I move aside they seem to be 
lying next my face. Am I dead? 

**Seven rows of books in this case. 
two volumes in blue and gold. 
son, worn more than his fellows. 
the leaves: 





Forty- 
I turn over 


***Come not when I am dead 
To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave, 
To trample round my fallen head, 
And vex the unhappy dust thou wouldst not save." 


** Will he come, or won't he ? 


represents a November eve, I think. A streak 


of pale amber sky drops over the dark line of | merry, I remember; at least John and ] 
? >» «© « « A W 
; On the boughs | Now that I think of it, though, George w 
of a leafless oak in the fore-ground three crows | rjous, especially when I fed John with my 
are perched, chattering over the head of a man | of Italian bread. Aye 


the woods under the horizon. 


who is passing through a gate just beyond it. 
‘“*¢You must be to me,’ he said. Why did 
he not offer to bury me? To be buried, for in- 
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me, and seals his letter in pearl-colored 
with his crest! 
eggs for lunch. 


ae 


Wax 
I like poac hed 


How pleasant this room is foy 


The tea is good. 


| ° ° 
a quiet soul! One could easily pass a day al 


| 


Here is Tenny- | Yo" in uniform? You know we made an 


if it were not for the tuberoses, But their « 
is faint now; I hardly perceive it. What 


al coes 


| John Prince write ? 


‘** Clara, has George gone ? 


Did he present hi 
gether for an appointment. He got his he ret 
thing—but I didn’t get mine; my country does r 
me. Therefore I have retired to my uncle's in Y 
to watch the tide of events. Why can't we corres; 
Your letters will enliven my solitude; mine to \ 


| dull, of course: but I think, from what you said th 


} 
| 


This picture | you were in earnest then.’ 


night, when George and I were with you and ¢ 
the Maison Dorée, that I could adapt them to y 


arlotte at 
mur t hes 
“What did I say that night? We wer 
re, 
ick 
Charlotte was serious t 
but her seriousness was hunger. 
letter will inform me further. 


Perhaps the 


‘“** After we returned to your house, George asked Char. 


stance, in our old country grave-yard, where | jotte to sing one of his sentimental dirges— 


mother sleeps, while this soft, quiet rain falls, 
would not be so sad as to be left here with these 
bewildering tuberoses—wax things which can 


not stir from their fleshy stems, but which baffle | pian lyric: 


me with a secret as subtle as their odor! 
‘*The Venus of Milo in the corner puzzles 


‘*] must not say that thou wert true, 
Yet let me say that thou weri fair ;” 


and you immediately afterward favored us with an Fthi- 


“"Way down on the old Pedee." 
George, being in a fit of heroics, with battle-fields in pros. 
pect, harangued us about knights and trouh: s. He 


The > > exnect ? —— . . : 
me. What does she expect ? For whom is GEO | ccttad, shack , ene. chateau idee Vile the dines of ¢ 
calm, stately, mutilated woman looking? <A | when the lady-loves of those gone to the wars remained i 
pedestal suits her: men may fall at its base, but | castles, pledged to fidelity and worship toward t 


rows of petitioners would kneel in vain. Such 
women must be knocked down. 
woman on a pedestal, although she has not a 
Greek face. I saw her look of surprise at George 
Garth last night. 
prised. 

“This is the gilt goblet she brought him with 
water in it. There is a little remaining ; I pour 
a libation on the prospective grave between us. 

‘*What did he say to her when he gave the 
goblet back? He touched her hand and she 
stood as if arrested, answering meekly. She 
yields to him. 


mouth, his resolute bearing—his whole self! I 
shall not give him any more trouble thereby, 
since I am dead to him. 
what dreams may come ?’ 
here with staring eyes and folded palms upon 
my breast—this way—and some one comes, will 
the scent of tuberoses ever be forgotten by the 
person who finds me?” 


[A knock on the door.—A servant enters and | to the wars! 


Charlotte is a | 


A Greek woman is never sur- | 


‘*This was," said George, *‘as it should be. If a woman 
loves, her life should testify her love." 
‘A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye,” 






you interrupted him with, but our warrior conti 
“*IfT returned to find that a woman I had 


| upon had visited all the public places possible for M1 


As for me, I never yield to him ideas were the ideas of a barbarian—a r 
—never will; I defy his lordly eye, his willful | boor; that, could you surmise you had so vs 


‘In that sleep of death | of nis love by you; that you should be diss 
Suppose I am found | who thus insisted upon being made comf 


to visit, or that she appeared even in the ordinary avoca 
tions of her life as if I were not, I would renounce | 

*** How do you expect a woman to understand all this? 
I asked, you know. 

“*Every woman in association with a man must kr 
whether she is indifferent to him, or whether she is r 
What is the fine perceptions of the sex intended for, 
to learn such things?’ You said then, Clara, that su 











he should be left in ignorance of your feeling 
should come to your feet with his heart in his hand. 
man should ever be entirely at rest concerning the return 
rusted wit 

uble by « i 
ual professions and confessions. Dear Clara, I would save 
you all that trouble, Won't you begin to fancy me in th 
light you spoke of ” 





«John Prince isan ass. So George has gone 
It was late last night when he gar 


informs her that it is lunch-time,.but that none me the tubcroses; could he have been going 


of the family are at home. 
she has some work to do which she can not 


leave, and orders tea and a ‘plate of something’ panes with its meandering tears. 
When the servant returns says two o'clock; so far through the long da) 


to be brought her. 
she brings with the lunch a letter.] 


Clara tells her that then? 


“It is tedious here; the rain darkens t! 
The wat 


and I am no nearer the mark. The clouds a! 


‘Have you brought a letter too? Shut the piled round the sky in slate-colored ridges 


door. 


patches of yellow leaves blur the sidewalk, and 


‘‘ John Prince, George Garth’s cousin, writes | look like faded butterflies glued to the stones ; 
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-day is over. It is a pity that they could 
have found sepulchre in the fields and for- 
I wish I had some sewing. There 
mething in this basket of Charlotte’s. At 
ate I can sort Why 
three spools of cotton of the same 


may 
over its materials. 
xtv? Here is a collar begun; how 
Charlotte is what people call 
,’ methodical, 
i How she sniffed at the tuberoses 
ght, pretending that they made her sick. 
overturned her work-basket then. 
‘Take it up, Sir,’ she said. 
‘It is rubbish, and rubbish makes me sick.’ 


' 


sews! 


sensible, cold, but how 


‘It is out of place in this room, certainly, 
He made a movement toward 
1, but I put my foot on it and he turned 

We did not speak to each other after 
Here is a roll of paper—paragraphs from 
Charlotte does not like 


said, mildly. 


papers, no poetry. 
What is this ? 
«George Garth, captain in the volunteers, 
s been assigned to a position on the staff of 
r-General Dix.’ He can not have had his 
mmission a week. Why should Charlotte see 
I'll capture it. What 
rliniment.” And this? 
Empress Eugenie rode out a few days ago 


*Camphx 


item, and not 
next ? 


a white tulle bonnet without trimming!’ I 
to do in the basket. What if I 
In a dream, maybe, the solution 
ome of the riddle, ‘ You must be to me.’ 
“With shut eyes my thoughts fly back to the 
when I George Garth. Four 
ssince. I was sixteen. He began to tutor 
but happily he went to India to live 
1 an English relative, and my education was 
npleted him. Six months ago he 
back, for life, he said, India was tedious ; 
was tired of pale ale and of curry. He re- 
{his acquaintance at the same point where 
tt me; why does he not see that I have 
ianged ? I remember well the day he paid his 
st Visit to us. I was reading ‘ Faust.’ ‘ Y¥ 
id Faust,’ he said, and laughed. What would 
say if he heard me pray with Faust, 
me back again the times when I myself was still 
rming. I had nothing, and yet enough—the 
longing after truth and the pleasure in de- 
lusion.’ 


thing 


ld sleep! 


first knew 


then ; 


without 


‘(Give 


He would laugh again, and tell me 


that the sentimental tendency of my mind must 
e corrected. : , 

“Mother used to say that his temper and 
mine were alike ; but that mine was manifested, 
while his ‘ got into his head,’ like drink, and 


made him dull and blind. After that fire in 
Nolans Street, when he pulled out of a window 
ld Mary Bell, our carpet woman, she grew fond 
f him and thought him a noble fellow, although 
ld Mary said, when she told us of the affair, 
‘he swore awful.’ 

‘The house must have fallen asleep, if I have 
not. Something is crawling in the sofa-pillow ; 
the thud of my heart chokes me! How dumb 
these books and pictures are! Where can Char- 
lotte be? Engaged in one of her intermittable 


talks, 


I have no doubt, but I hear her on t 
stairs; she tries my door. Charlotte, this is the 


chamber of mysteries ; in. 


you can not come 
cks!” Charlotte answer 
I met El 
1 she gave me 
like to see ?” 

A wild lig] 


** Mysteries ? fiddlest 
from with dress- 


len Garth at the 


a kk Would you 


mut. 
maker's, tter. 
it came into Clara’s eyes. 
under the *Lotte.” 
Th ter glides over the threshold, 
hears Charlotte running up stairs. 
‘Unsealed! Why, i 
‘Miss Cuar.otre Ber, Pres 
glad that it is short, 
I do not wish to light the 


door, 
letter 


who is it dire 


‘I am 
dark 
ter is signed ‘Geo 
I am 


when he said 


pas. t 
ge Garth ;’ he offers marriage. 
for I know now what he 


‘You must be to me.’ ” 


released meant 
II. 

When Charlotte Bell ran up stairs she re- 

peated what she had said t 

before 


» herself several times 
a fool.” 
Although it was the dinner hour, she remained 


-‘* George Garth is 


in her room to cogitate whether she had taken 
the wisest way of informing Clara of his letter. 
Sisters sometimes ignorant of each other's 

but Charlotte, in one particular, be 
lieved that she had divined Clara’s. It seemed 
to her, by the rule of contraries, that Clara loved 


are 


feelings ; 


George; there was no other way by which to 
Had she been indifferent she would have let him 
From the fact that Georg 
was a constant visitor at the house, and forever 
following them ab« 


alone, she reasoned. 


yut, whether in good or ill 
humor, she had concluded that he was drawn by 
Clara; of herself 
had never thought. 

‘*T’ll not answer his letter,” 


as being the attraction sh 


she thought. 
‘** How ridiculous he is! He is but a year older 
than Iam. Joln Prince is nearer the mark. | 
hope I have taken the easiest way for Clara; I 
did not want her to blush or grow pale before 
me.” 

She crept down stairs soffly 
open, and the room 


to find the parlor 
} Across th 


aoor vacant, 


| floor fell the light from the street lantern, in 


whose bright wake the vase of tuberose was vis 
ible. 


‘* Those tuberoses,” ] 


she thought, “why di 
he give them to i But he knows that I 
can't bear them.” 

She entered 
father, her 


the dining-room. Her grand- 
Aunt Ann, and Clara were at the 
table. The waiter was putting the second course 
on. Her aunt greeted her with, ‘‘ You are too 
bad, Charlotte; we waited five minutes for you.’ 

‘I have had so many things to do to-day, 
and my dress was so damp I was obliged to 
change it.” 

Clara ate a crust of bread slowly, as if she 


|relished it greatly, and had no other thought 


apparently but the thought of her dinner. 
“T found a new portrait of Laura to-day,” 


old Mr. Bell. 
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** Another old one, you mean,” Aunt Ann 
remarked. 
** Yes, I do mean that.” 
*** Think you if Laura had been Petrarch's wife, 
He would have written sonnets all his life,’” 
said Clara, gayly. 
‘** Do not quote that profligate Byron, my dear 
Clara,” begged Aunt Ann. 


‘*What a girl!” commented Charlotte, with | 


her mouth full. 

‘* How would Charlotte receive a sonnet from 
George?” Clara thought. The picture of Wer- 
ter’s Charlotte cutting bread for the children 
would be a suitable present for him to make her 
instead of writing a sonnet. 
thing domestic in it—something that must re- 
mind one of the present Charlotte. A variety 
of images presented themselves to her during 


the dinner concerning the future of George and | 


Charlotte. She determined to dwell on the sub- 
ject; she would not thrust it from her thoughts. 


After dinner Aunt Ann retired to her room | 


again to resume a novel, Mr. Bell went to his 
library to look over his collection of portraits, and 
Charlotte and Clara dodged each other with a 
feint of unconsciousness that was both laughable 
and sad. In the drawing-room Clara kept a book 
before her face, reading up and down the same 
page till Charlotte began to play, then she stole 
up behind her and held George Garth’s letter 
over her shoulder. Charlotte wheeled round on 
the music-stool, seized Clara’s hand, and said, 

‘** Did you ever know such a donkey ?” 

“Ten” 

She took from her pocket the letter of John 
Prince, and gave it to Charlotte with, ‘‘ Enter 
Dromio of Ephesus.” 

Charlotte looked at it a moment with aston- 
ishment. 

‘*T know what is in it, I presume,” 
rather frigidly. 

‘*Tf you are a clairvoyant,” Clara answered, 
leaving the room. 

**So many hours of torment are done with,” 
she thought, as she went up stairs to the parlor 
where she had passed the day. ‘‘I can never 
go back to that mood again.” She opened the 
window and put out her head; the rain had 
ceased, and the moon struggled through the scud- 
ding clouds. Down the street came the sound 
of wheels—the wheels of a noisy hotel hack por- 
tending travelers. It stopped in front of the 
house. Clara drew behind the curtain as she 
saw George Garth jump out. When she heard 
the bell ring she took from the vase a tuberose, 
fastened it in her corsage, and sat down in the 
dark room with folded arms. 

“Well,” said Charlotte, shortly, when he en- 
tered the drawing-room in his uniform. 

‘* Well,” and he stopped in the middle cf the 
floor, twirling his cap. 

‘* How is it that you are here?” 

‘**T was not ordered away to-day as I expect- 
ed to be; therefore I am able to come to you for 
an answer to my letter.” 

His confident tone and manner offended her. 


she said, 


There was some- | 


| ‘* He whistles me on,” she thought, “ and I'll 
| whistle him off. Come up stairs, George, I wil] 
| speak with you there,” she said, abruptly, 

** Certainly.” 

**Oh, it is dark here!” she exclaimed, jn 
cently; ‘‘wait, George, till I find a match 
| Faugh! just smell the tuberoses.” 
| George shuddered at the smell. 

} «6 Why, Clara is here!” she continued, as ¢] 
gas betrayed her, but the cunning Charlotte had 
heard her open the window and knew that s| 
was there. This was the mode in which s} 
tended to punish George; she determined that 
| the interview should be before Clara. 

** Good-evening, Clara,” said George, his eye 
| catching the tuberose on her dress. 

| ‘Jt is moonlight,” asseverated Charlot 

| ‘* the gas is meretricious ;” and she turned 
a dim flame. - 


if 


** Good-evening,” Clara answered, loudly. 

The tone of her voice hit him like a bar f 
iron. When she pinned the tuberose outsid 
her breast she pinned inside another devil of 
pride. 

‘¢Clara,” said Charlotte, in a voice whic! 
she could not make quite careless, ‘‘ where 
that letter of George’s I gave you just now?” 

She made no reply. 

For once George, comprehending a woman, 
comprehended Charlotte. 

‘*You mean to victimize me, Charlotte,” | 
said, calmly. ‘* But I like to see confidence 
Clara, do you approve my offer 


1s 


tween sisters, 
to Charlotte ?” 

She would not speak. 

“*T see that you mean to refuse me, Char 
lotte; but you know that you would make m« 
good wife. You dare not say that with y 
should not be a happy husband. Why then 
will you not marry me ?” 

‘You are too young,” she answered, hotly. 

**You do not believe that I am in love 
you. I am not; but you have not expect 
that of any man—it is not your theory.” 

“No,” she muttered. 

‘Your character, the habits of your mind 
your personal behavior, your ideas of the futw 
the ties of family influence between us, suit m« 
I desire to marry you.” 

Charlotte began to feel embarrassed. Clara 
went to the table, broke from its stem anothet 
tuberose, stuck it in a braid of her hair, and re- 
sumed her seat. 

George ground his teeth at her action. 

‘*T desire to marry you, Charlotte,” he said 
with a stamp of his foot. 

“George,” she answered, faintly, ‘I think 
J like somebody better than I do you.” 

‘‘You are all alike; every woman of y 
plays the same tricks. Whata foollam! |! 
felt sure of you, and never dreamed of what you 
have told me.” 

He was in too brutal a mood to spare himself 
or her. 

** Who is it ?” 





She made a deprecatory motion with her 
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nds which Clara noted. ‘‘I fancy,” she said, 
that it must be a gentleman.” 
Charlotte smiled faintly, but looked beseech- 
ily at her as if she would say, ‘‘Get me out 
this, Clara; let me leave you two cross-grained 
atures together.” 
Clara started up. 
‘Il am going.” 
‘I am going too,” said George; ‘I have 
n here too long. Good-by. 
my words to you last night, Clara. 
t have said them once. 
liabolical pride ?” 
She passed him with an ugly smile and said, 
“Dp ad.” 
“George,” said Charlotte, after she had gone, 
I am ashamed of you.” 
“ Why ?” 
‘For offering to marry me. 
‘‘T repeat the offer if you allow me.” 
“You are blind and selfish, very selfish to me.” 
“My selfishness won’t hurt you; farewell 
knows when I shall return.” 
y shook hands heartily as if there was 
unspoken sympathy between them. 
he went he threw the tuberoses out of the 
window. ‘* There is an end of these,” he said. 


**You are tedious,” she 


So you remem- 


I could 


me Be- 


lil. 

Three weeks passed, and John Prince, receiv- 
ng no answer to his letter, and devoured with 
nnui, traveled from Yonkers one morning to 
vite himself to pass a day or two at Mr. Bell’s. 

sisters had made no mention of George 
Garth 
] 


asked them if they had heard from him, they 
looked at each other and simultaneously an- 

red, ** No.” 

‘‘He has not written me either. I met Jo 
s this morning, who told me that George 
ed leave of the General to go to the front 

th his regiment, the Fifth Volunteers. You 

y be sure that he has gone.” 

‘* How foolish!” said Charlotte, looking away 
from Clara. 

* Very, for a fellow with a good income,” John 
replied. 

‘Only paupers should be in the advance, of 
course,” said Clara. 

‘*But he was doing his duty on the staff, 
probably ; why not be satisfied with that ?” 

“Because ‘man is a pendulum betwixt a 
smile and tear,’ I suppose,” she answered. 

‘Especially George Garth, who, when he gets 
into a mood, is incapable of seeing or feeling any 
thing that can not confirm it, and stays in it till 
a miracle brings him out.” 

‘**Let us go to the Winter Garden to-night,” 


Lownde 


nada 


Clara proposed, ‘‘ and forget the war; I wish to 


see Edwin Booth’s ‘Hamlet.’ And as you know 
grandfather won't go you can escort us, John.” 


‘*“Of course, though I don’t believe in Trag- | 


edy. I'll engage seats at once.” 


When he returned to dinner he informed the 


girls that he was too late to get front seats, but | 


that those he had taken were favorable for con- 


Does this please your 


since his departure ; therefore, when John | 
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versation. He looked meaningly at Clara when 
he said this, and for reply she tossed her head. 
At the play she was so attentive to the stage that 
she appeared oblivious of her companions; but 
when the curtain fell on the second act, and 
Charlotte was engaged with her glass, John de- 
terminedly turned to her and whispered, 

‘* Why did you refuse to answer my po 
ter ?” 

‘*T hate to write, you know, John. 
letter was nice; I read it all, I assure you. 
poetically handsome Booth is!” 

‘“*Hang Booth! You have no heart, Clara. 
George Garth is right.” 

| ** After the theatre we will go to Malliard’s ; 
Charlotte will be hungry for jelly.” 
**Confound Charlotte! You madden me.” 
** Hush, Polonius is coming.” 


** What does he say ?” 


How 


** Hush!” 
** * Mad for thy love.’” 
‘* Tell me”—she spoke with so savage an ac- 
| cent that a man in the seat before her turned to 
to look at what is George Garth ri 


about ?” 


her— “ 


‘In believing that you are heartless.” 

‘¢He gave me tuberoses,” she muttered, ab- 
sently. 

**T’ll give you a gardenful.” 

‘Don’t be reckless, John, and never tell me 
in plain words what your behavior indicates ; for 
I do not care a pin for you, except in the good 
1 ways of our childhood. 
together, you goose.” 

‘* We will go to Malliard’s,” he said, a1 as 
silent for the rest of the evening. He felt that 
Clara was in earnest, and had never thought her 
so before; in his opinion she was a haughty, brill- 


} 


ok Why, we grew uj} 


lw 


1 
ly 
il 


iant, bold girl, and he admired her exceedingly. 
All the fellows of his acquaintance thought so 
of her, and he believed that it would be a fine 
thing to capture her. He had of late consulted 
| George Garth on the matter, innocently giving 
him reason to think that the capture was | 
ble. George had given him excellent advice— 
advice which he might have tliought was disin- 
terested. He had also spoken so freely of her 
faults that he was more than ever convinced of 
them. He did not own that he was taken by 
| surprise when John informed him of his hopes, 
nor that he had had a dim idea that no one had 
a right to her except himself. He had calmly 
and silently waited for those changes in charac- 
ter in her which he thought must take place to 
make her what she should be for him. When 
he proposed to marry Charlotte he was in a rage 
with Clara, with John, and with himself, but 
he was persuaded that he was collected, prudent, 
and wise. Perception was not one of his pre- 
dominating characteristics; and when a recog- 
nition of this fact was forced upon him, he felt 
as some animal of the forest—the elephant, for 
| instance—must feel when he unexpectedly finds 
himself in an inclosure, or with a placid female 
elephant who has been the means of decoying a 
rope round his clumsy leg. Before women he 
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was dictatorial and obtuse; but he was a strong, 
honest man, and Clara loved him. The more 
she loved him, however, the less he knew it, for 
she was perverse. A theory that he must be 
something to Clara, a far-off Providence in the 
shape of a brother-in-law, possessed him. His 
programme, starting from this point, for the fu- 
ture, was definite in its details, one of which was 
the farewell he conveyed by means of the tube- 
roses he brought her the night before he expect- 
ed to leave. The matter-of-fact Charlotte had 
set his matter-of-fact programme at defiance ; 
and there was something so terrible in Clara's 
demeanor that evening that his lethargic soul 
was stirred to its very depths, and when lethargic 
people rouse they also are terrible. He depart- 
ed for the wars in fighting mood. 

The jelly and chocolate failed to animate any 
of the party at Malliard’s; the three appeared to 
be in a brown study, which lasted all the way 
home. 

**Clara,” said Charlotte, as they went up 
stairs together, ‘* you have refused John.” 

** Only snubbed him.” 

** Did he require it ?” 

** All men do.” 

** Oh, Clara, what trouble you are to me!” 

** And to every one.” 


y —_ Se, 
own still, she would be a stunner. Then she would inspire 
one with faith for the future, that time when a man wants 
to see his brood about her knee.’ ¥ 


‘*Curse his impudence!” ejaculated George: 
“he’s using my very words.” 

“** But it is all a muddle, my boy, whether we get 
we want, or whether we do not. I am sick on't y ; 
such a hard-headed wretch though, you don't mind ths 
ups and downs of life: I envy you.’ 

** Envy me!” said George, folding the letter 

** Somehow I do not perceive myself in an enyi- 

able light. I feel like a cur. It was an act of 

dirty baseness to ask Charlotte Bell to m 

me. What sense she had to refuse! I like + 

be punished. No decent fellow—and I hope I 

have become one—would ever ask two sisters 

marry him, one after the other. I have kicked 

| the door of my paradise to and brought away 
the key; to carry it shall be my penance. I 

may be killed, however, ina day or two. Char 

lotte will cry for me, and Clara will say in re- 

venge, ‘I should like to send him a tuberos 

since he is dead also.” I understood her looks 

|that night. She was angry with me for pr 






|suming to shut my life from her; she would 
have been angry with any man for taking that 
privilege. If she were my wife I would crush 
that pride of hers. What right has a woman 


‘*No, indeed, I was in fun. The fact is, 7| to assert herself so offensively? House-lovers, 


have been a trouble to you; the idea of George 
Garth pretending to—” 

‘* There, go to bed, "Lotte.” 

Charlotte groaned, and obeyed her. 

*¢ Does Charlotte think that I care for George ?” 
soliloquized Clara. ‘Is it possible that he has 
imagined me in love with John Prince? The 
booby may have seen the reflection of his fancy 
in me, and mentioned it to his cousin George. 
[ will speak to Charlotte.” 

She flew to her room, and, breathless with her 
determination, exclaimed, 

** For once let me be weak with you. Have 
you guessed my secret? You have. I have 


loved George for four years and six months. 


How could you let him ask you to marry him ?’ 

**T didn't lethim. I have known for at least 
three years and six months that you loved, but 
not wisely.” 

** No, you haven't,” she said, testily, and then 
began to cry. The flood-gates once open, she 
poured a life’s confidence into the ear of Char- 
lotte, whose sympathy kept her from gaping a 
long time. When her sleepiness was evident, 
Clara crept into bed beside her and went to sleep, 
with the tears still dropping down her face. 


IV. 
George is reading a letter from John Prince: 
*\* Old boy, she never cared a pin'’s worth for me. I be- 
lieve now what you said over and over again, that she 
would not make a good wife,.’"’ 
Here George turned the color of his sash, and 
called himself a slanderous brute : 
*** What a fascinating girl she is, though; and how she 
can make a chap laugh with her wit! She'll never marry 
—never. If she had some of Charlotte's qualities with her 


housekeepers, tenders of children, guardians of 
| their husbands’ personality, that is what women 
|} should be; but it is what Clara will never bi 
‘ Viva la querre . 
In an engagement the day following Georg 
was shot through the right arm, and through t! 
hip. His seal ring finger was shot away als« 
Taken a prisoner to Richmond, his finger was 
| taken out at the socket, and the surgeon tried to 
find the ball in his hip, but couldn’t. In a 
short time he was exchanged and came down t 
Fortress Monroe, with his seal ring in his pocket, 
his clothes perforated with bullets, stained with 
blood, and himself dirty. His brother officers 
dressed him in their clothes, cheered him wit! 
praise, but shook their heads over the wound in 
his hip. He was not mentioned in the news- 
papers, except by one poor reporter, who wr 
to his paper, that during the engagement his at- 
tention was called to the serious and persistent 
bravery of a captain, whose name he was unable 
| to ascertain; who, grimed and bloody, cursing 
his men for quailing when their colonel went 
down on the field, forced them on without a 
| cheer, and on again, with a silent fury, till he 
fell and was dragged behind a rebel battery. 
He appeared subdued by the awful scenes he 
| had witnessed, and when his pipe was allowe: 
him smoked it in meditation, which no one care: 
to break till he laid it aside. The ball was foun: 
at last, but he was lamed for life. 





pou 


] 
} 
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| «JT should think,” he said, ‘that I might go 


through a naval engagement. I shall have the 
| . . * . 

| gait for it—a rolling one.” 

v. 

‘He is coming home, Ellen says, in a few 





wiles after he was taken prisoner. 
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aid Charlotte one day. ‘ He does not | 
as was expected ; his privations tell on his 
He walked fifty 
I shall rush 
Shall you go, 


m as well as his wounds. 


se when he arrives! 


» him 
“) 0.” 

t when he came, and Charlotte had gone 
his mother’s house, Clara sought the room 
he last him. She hardly knew 
ther she went there to revive her anger and 


ere § Saw 


sdain against him, to recall the love and sor- 
w she had felt that day, or to form some reso- 
The room wore a more 
1 aspect than it did then; for neither of 
rls had frequented it of late. The closed 
is cast a cold green tinge over the pictures 
books were out of place; and the chairs wer 
rmally arranged. The watch which she 
i counted the long, lonely hours was not on 
table; but the Japanese vase stood there 
| She took it up, and for the first time 
ndered what had become of the 
tin it. No servant was allowed to ar- 
to remove flowers. Charlotte would 
t have removed them; it must have been 
rge himself. Why did he take away wl 
had given her—given her with a purpose too? 


n for the future. 


by 


tuberoses she 
id lef 
. or 
lat 
wished then, with an angry impulse, that 
e had some fresh ones, so that, in case she saw 
m, she might wear them. The door opened 
ftly behind her; she turned her head, and saw 
George coming in with a crutch. 
‘‘Charlotte is at our house,” he said. , ** You 
uld not come, so I have crawled here to see 
1. Help me, won't you?” 
She hesitated a second, put the vase back on 
table and slowly went toward him. He had 
taken a seat on the sofa before she reached him, 
and had grown very pale. 
“See my maimed hand!” hol it 
She clasped her own hands together, but 
lid not speak. 
Down on her knees beside him she fell, but 
she remained silent. 


ding 


“My mind was lame, halt, and blind before I 


went away.” 


Still speechless, she looked into his face with 
eyes that seem to be enlarging with his every 


word 


y you were holding that vase ?” 


Before she could answer he fainted dead away, 


] 


} 
1a 


» with Cologne water. 

**Oh!” he sighed. 

“May I kiss your poor hand, 
meekly begged. 

“Do you love me ?” 

**Do you love me?” 

‘“* Clara!” 

She kissed him. 
cause I loved you.” 
“What a miserable part I attempted! 


you forgive me for being such a dolt?’ 


out to 


** Clara, Iam a cripple for life.” 


“Tell me,” he said, falling back on the sofa, 


when he opened his eyes again Clara had 
farm round his neck, and was sopping his 


- on 
George ?” she 


‘*T was proud, dear, be- | ger an 


Can 


OF STATES. 

** Will you forgive me for being so willful ?” 

They kissed each other now. 

“ What does this mean r’« ried Ch irlotte, en- 
tering. ‘‘It is well that [came in. George, I 
have reconsidered the offer you made me, and 
accept it. I wish to do something for the cause 
besides making lint; what better can I do than 
to consent to take care of you i? 

* Charlotte,” he said, starting up with aston- 
fainting fit 
the 
leserve you. 


etter ; I do 


idering his late 
**] know that you would make me 
that I could have, but I do not « 
Besides, I think I like somebody t 
not deserve her either.” 

**Is this my lord Garth?” C 

** You will kiil me, between you both.’ 
arrival of 


ishing energy, con 
best wife 


harlotte asked. 
The tableau was completed by the 
rch of George. 


asped hands. 


John Prince, who was in ses 

sais Hillo,” they said, and f 

‘I am a hulk, you see, John.” 

** You always were.” 

‘John, I am going to be 
diately.” 

**QOh, oh!” 

‘* What pitiful creature consents?” 

**Clara Bell.” 

To hide nJ 
glove-string and broke it. li 
but Clara said, gently, 
think I can manage him now.” 

‘*Upon my word it is a good thing for them 
both, ain’t it, Charlotte ?—a kind of a Kilkenny 

You and I will be bridemaid and 


ed imm 


meéiri 


chorused the girls. 


agitati 


a slight 


very red, 


| cat business. 

| groom.” 
** Shall 

| whispered, 
** Never.” 


peroses 


I wear tu George ?’ 


THE LEAGUE OF STATES. 
oe events attendant upon the passage of 
_ the Stamp Act, and the attempts to enfor¢ 
it, failed to teach wisdom to the British cabinet. 
A fatal pride of power, and ldve of dom 
and contempt for the American coloni 
-d the rulers of Great Britain, and for ten years 
they listened to the poy in the West 
ern World, the petitic al men there and 

at home, and the 1 rances of th 

in both countries, with a 1 indiffere 
reted only by the knowledg 

1 been mpelled to obtain of t 


nation, 
} 


ns of loy 
onset 
stol 
may be 
the world ha 


amazing conceit, ir 


interp 
1¢e 
ffabl vanity, and cruel self- 
ishness which had alw Lvs listinguished the put - 
lic of the classes of Engl nd ever 
since Mercury became their tutelar deity. Final- 
ly, when the lightnings of defiance flashed from 
Western the of the 
King and his council, and the muttering of the 
thunders of revolution that came over the At 


fell ominously upon their dull ears, they 


acts ruling 


clouds upon dim visions 


lantic 5 
cknowledge a sense of dan- 
They 


sent armed men to plant the heel of military 


were compelled to a 
1 to prepare for a coming tempest. 


despotism upon the necks of a free people, and 
to choke into silence the annoying clamors for 
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justice in the New England capital, where they | ish empire in America south of the St. Lawrence 


were loudest and most persistent. In amazing 
blindness they annihilated its commerce. The 
port was sealed up, the courts of justice were 
removed fifteen miles away, and a thousand 
households were filled with distress. This act, 
intended to punish, only exasperated. It ce- 
mented the Union that was formed in the Stamp 
Act Congress in New York almost nine years 
before. The blow struck at the prosperity of 
Soston and the government of MV ssachusetts 
Bay was felt by every colony as an indignity to 
sach to be resented without delay. The inhab- 
itants of Boston immediately felt the practical 
sympathy of the continent. Flour, rice, grain, 
fuel, money, and a thousand little articles of 
comfort flowed in upon them from every colony. 
And the city of London, the capital of the op- 
pressor, subscribed, in its corporate capacity, 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the 
poor of Boston! 

Throughout the Colonies there was a smoth- 
ered cry, ‘*To arms!’’ The fife and drum were 
heard all over the land. The train-bands in- 
creased in number, and practiced daily in the 
art of war during the summer and autumn of 
1774. Fathers and sons, encouraged by the 
gentler sex, received martial lessons together, 
and thousands were enrolled in companies pre- 
pared to take arms at a minute’s warning. The 
popufar leaders labored incessantly in bringing 
public opinion into proper shape and consisten- 
cy for vigorous and united action. The people 


were harangued in public assemblies, and the | 


newspaper press became bolder and bolder ev- 
ery hour. Epigrams, sonnets, parables, dia- 
logues, and every form of literary expression 
was used to convey to the popular mind, with 
point and terseness, the great idea. The fol- 
lowing is a fair specimen > the manner in which 
the quarrel was stated, epigrammatically : 





*“* Rudely forced to drink tea, Massachusetts, in anger, 
Spills the tea on John Bull; John falls on to bang her. 
Massachusetts, enrftged, calls her neighbors to aid, 
And give Master John a severe bastinade. 

Now, good men of the law! pray who is in fault— 
The one who begins or resents the assault ?” 








Notwithstanding the warlike preparations, the | 


consciousness that forbearance was no longer a 
virtue, and that slavery or armed resistance was 


the alternative presented to them, the long-suf- | 


fering and patient people hesitated, and resolved 
to deliberate once more in solemn council before 
they should appeal to the ultima ratio regum— 
the final argument of kings, as Louis the Four- 
teenth declared his cannon to be, by the inscrip- 
tion of these words upon them. ‘There was a 
general desire for a Continental Congress. Lead- 
ing minds in every province perceived the neces- 
sity for a Colonial League; and the patriotic 
hearts of Anglo-America seemed to beat as with 
one pulsation with that sublime idea. It seemed 
to the men of thought and forecast that the full- 
ness of time had arrived when a nation was to be 
born, and there was an almost simultaneous ex- 
pression of the thought in every part of the Brit- 





Little Rhode Island, whose popular sceptre was 
held by the tremulous hand of Hopkins, was th, 
first of the colonies to speak out in favor of a 
general Congress; and yet she was the last. in 
after-years, owing to a powerful faction, to » 
her adhesion to the only form of national : 
ernment that promised real vitality, strength, 
and perpetuity. A town meeting, held in P; 
idence on the 17th of May, 1774, proposed a Cor 
tinental Congress. Another, held in Philad 
phia four days afterward—and, of course, wit} 
possible concert—made a similar proposition, 
Two days later a public meeting in the city of 
New York expressed the same sentiments. Ten 
days after Rhode Island spoke the members of 
the Virginia Assembly, which Lord Dunmore 
had just dissolved, met in the Raleigh Tavern. 
at Williamsburg, and warmly recommended th, 
meeting of a general Congress of deputies. On 
the 3lst of the month a town meeting in Balti- 
more, Maryland, expressed a desire for a Conti- 
nental Congress; and on the 6th of June the 
inhabitants of Connecticut assembled at Nor- 
wich made a similar expression of views. A 
county meeting at Newark, New Jersey, on t] 
11th of June; and the Massachusetts Assemt ly, 
and a public meeting at Faneuil Hall, in Bos- 
ton, on the 17th—just a year before the battk 
of Bunker’s Hill— strongly recommended 
measure. On the 29th a county meeting in 
New Castle, Delaware, approved the proposi- 
tion; and on the 6th of July the committee of 
correspondence at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
expressed their approbation. On the 6th, 7 
and 8th of July there was held a general Pro- 
vincial Convention at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and that body urged the necessity of such 
Congress. Finally, at a district meeting at Wil- 
mington, in North Carolina, on the 2Ist, the 
assembled inhabitants, by resolutions, spol 











warmly in favor of deliberation in a general 
council of representatives. It will be perceived 
that within the space of sixty-four days, in every 
Anglo-American colony excepting Georgia, there 
were decided public expressions of an earnest 
desire for a Continental Congress for the pur- 
pose of deliberation on the relations between th 
American colonies of Great Britain and the home 
government. The Assembly of Massachusetts 
proposed the Ist of September, 1774, as the 
time when, and the city of Philadelphia as the 
place where, the Continental Congress should 
convene. The other colonies acquiesced; and 
on Monday, the 5th of September, fifty-four 
delegates from twelve of the thirteen colonies 
assembled in Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia.* 





* The following are the names of the Representatives: 

New Hampshire—John Sullivan, Nathaniel Folsom 
Massachusetts—Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams, Jolin 
Adams, Robert Treat Paine; Rhode Island and Pri 
dence Plantations — Stephen Hopkins, Samuel Ward 
Connecticut —Eliphalet Dyer, Roger Sherman, Silas 
Deane; New York—James Duane, John Jay, Isaac 
Low, John Alsop, William Floyd, Philip Livingston, 
Henry Wisner; New Jersey—James Kinsey, Stephen 
Crane, William Livingston, Richard Smith, Jobn De 
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, Randolph, of Virginia, was chosen per- 
t President of the Congress, and Charles 
n, of Pennsylvania, was appointed Sec- 

That meeting of the most eminent men 
ontinent in point of abilities, virtue, and 
in the opin- 
after-years 


es—more eminent for these, 
f the Secretary in 
any that succeeded them 
e, and drew from the pen of Trumbull, a 
rary poet, and the author of ** M‘Fin- 
following lines: 
et the fathers of this Western clime, 
mes more noble graced the roll of Fame; 
irtan firmness braved the wrecks of time, 
d the heroic flame. 


venerable 
was a sublime 


Rome's bold virtues fanne 

thought the immortal sage inspired 

’s lips where Grecian Senates hung; 

nlier eloquence the bosom fired 

nius thundered from the Athenian’s tongue.""* 
Who shall take the lead? was a grave ques- 
in all minds when the Congress was organ- 
1 hn sre was a profound and painful silence 
tila plain-looking man, with unpowdered hair, 
», a dress of gray cloth, and having 
general appearance of a rural parson, arose 
speak. He was a stranger to most of the 
ly; and when his clear and sweetly-musical 
filled their ears with eloquent words, the 
n, Who is it? ran in quick whispers from 
To a very few he was known as the 
nine years before, had thrilled 
ginia Legislature, and led it to the verge 
rent treason, denunciations of the 
Act and the enunciation of the rights of 
» people. It was Parrick Henry. Then 
‘led the representatives of Virginia to 
ld expressidn of the rights of man; now 
pelled the representatives of a budding na- 
to vigorous and noble actions, in laying 
ud and deep the foundations of a Republic. 
f the earliest and most important of these 
tions was the passage of the following resolu- 


solemn face 


as- 


») ear. 
rator W ho, 


by 


olved, That this Cong 
ibitants of the M 


ress approve the oppo: athce n 
ssachusetts Bay to the exec 

the late acts of Parliament, and if the same shall be 
pted to be carried into execution by f 


» in such 
, all America ought to support them in th i 


This resolution, full of tremendous vital force, 
gave conception to a nation. It declared the 
glo-American Colonies a unit. It solemnly 
leclared that the quarrel of Massachusetts with 
imperial Government belonged to a// the 
olonies; that her defiant, rebellious, revolu- 
Hart ; Pennagtoant t—Joseph Galloway, John Morton, 
Charles Humphreys, Thomas Mifflin, Samuel Rhodes, Ed- 
ward Biddle, George Ross, John Dickenson ; Delaware— 
sar Rodney, Thomas M‘Kean, George Read; Mary- 
vert Goldsborough, Samuel Chase, Thomas John- 
M thew Tilghman, William Paca; Virginia—Pey- 
Randolph, Richard Henry Lee, 
‘ick Henry, Richard Bland, 
id Pendleton; North Carolina— William Hooper, 
ph Hewes, Richard Caswell; South Carolina—Henry 
m, John Rutledge, Thomas Lynch, Christopher 
dward Rutledge. 
are from an ‘* Elegy on the Times,” published 
mgress were in session. 


, 
reorge Washington, 


3enjamin Harrison, Ed- 


while the Cx 
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acts—acts which would inevit 
if resisted, 
ality if 


thonary 
to war 
tion 
acts of ad! the provinces ; 
and interests were mutual; 
that determined to be 
pendent, both. That resolution 
key-note to the bugle blast tl 
nent to arms. 

Thirty-one days, cht 
weeks, the Congress labored be session. 
formed wise plans for future « 
to the 
Their action assumed th« 
authority, and was accepted a 
ple. It ym and expression to public 
opinion; and thenceforth the C: acted in 
perfect unison upon all subjects pertaining to 
the common welfare. Having agreed that it 
would be necessary ‘* that another 
should be held on the 10th day of May next,” 
unless the grievances complained of should be 
redressed before that they adjourned on 
the 26th of October. 

Another Congress assembled at the s 
on the 10th of May, 17 
the colonists were not redressed, 
creased. Great Brit: 
to be 
armed hosts to 


ably lead 
and to independence and na- 
successfully persisted in—were the 
that their aspirations, 

and 
inde- 
the 
a Conti- 


desires, hope ‘ 


they were ree or 


or was 
at called 
during ei consecutive 
They 
gave 
pay rs. 


rislative 


peo- 


perations, and 
State 
f Li 


h by the 


world several remar 


s suc 
gave fi 


ylonies 
Congress 


time, 


ume place 
rhe grievances of 
but largely in- 
iin had declared her Am 
can children of rebellion, a1 
had sent to crush the 
head of the dangerous insurrection. Blood had 
flowed at Lexington and Concord; and the 
of New England, who had 
art of war the previous year, 
capital to keep the 
within its narrow peninsula, to 
which the neighboring yeomanry had latel 
en the first armed trespassers upon their 
It was evident that the sword was not likely to 
be nd sagacious men perce 
the urgent necessity for the 
civil government, composed of the 


ri- 
and 


in a state 
Soston 


armed minute-men 


taken lessons in the 
were rushing toward their 
invading force 
y driv- 


soil. 


soon sheathed; a 
of 


powers of the 


construction 
provincial Legislatures in concentrated form, 
that should be adequate to carry on a vigorous 
war and establish the independence of the people 
Among the truly men of pe rica at 
that time was the already venerable and ven- 
erated Dr. Franklin, who, twenty 
years before, had plann¢ da scheme of g 
for United American Colonies. He 
was now a member of the second Continental 
a repres 
His sagacious mind clk t 
necessity for a concrete eivil government, and 
on the 21st of July he offered to the Continental 
Congress, on his own respon 
1 Feder: 


wise 


more than 
govern- 


ment 


Congress, as 


’ 


a plan fi r 
which bamakeied ticles 
l Union; but de- 
Article expressed 
s of which the 


government, 
ration and Perpetua 
as the las 


evance 


signe .d to continue, 
it, only until the 
nies complained should be redressed, when they 
would ‘‘return to their former connection and 
friendship with Great Britain.”” The Congress 
had already set forth the causes and the nec« 

sity for taking up arms, in terms which implied 
perfect union, and made the document in its 


colo- 
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manifest spirit a declaration of independence. 
‘* We are reduced,” they said, **to the alterna- 
tive of choosing unconditional submission to 
irritated ministers, or resistance by force. The 
latter is our choice. We have counted the cost 
of this contest, and find nothing so dreadful as 
voluntary slavery. Ourcause is just, oUR UNION 
IS PERFECT, Our internal resources are great, 
and, if necessary, foreign assistance is undoubt- 
edly attainable. Before God and the world we 
declare, that the arms we have been compelled 
by our enemies to assume we will employ for 
the preservation of our liberties; being, with 
one mind, resolved to die freemen rather than 
slaves.” They also sent a petition to the King, 
in which their wnion was boldly announced. 
**We beseech your Majesty,” they said, ‘to di- 
rect some mode by which the united applications 
of your faithful colonists to the throne, in pursu- 
ance of their common councils, may be improved 
into a happy and permanent reconciliation.” 
Notwithstanding these bold words, there was 
a manifest timidity in the Congress, hurtful to 
necessary vigor. While Franklin, the Adamses, 
Richard Henry Lee, and a few others contem- 
plated final separation from and independence 
of Great Britain as the inevitable result of the 
war just entered upon, the great majority of the 
deputies as well as their constituents desired no- 
thing more than the acquiescence of the imperial 
government in the demands of the colonists, and 
a permanent reconciliation. The policy fash- 
ioned by such ideas marked every step of the 
Congress. Franklin and his more ardent associ- 
ates deprecated it; and not being able longer to 
keep silence when silence would be practical ac- 
quiescence in a policy that would paralyze the 
army and endanger the great cause, he, as we 
have observed, late in July, offered a plan for a 
temporary civil government, but which, no doubt, 
he believed would be perpetual. It proposed to 
call the nation thereby created Tue Unitep 
Cotontes oF Nortn America, and contem- 
plated including in the league, in addition to 
the thirteen (Georgia had just sent a delegate to 
the Congress) provinces already represented in 
the great council, Quebee or Canada, St. John’s 
(now Prince Edward’s), Nova Scotia, Bermudas, 
West Indies, East and West Florida, and even 
Ireland. Each colony was to retain and amend 
its own Constitution and laws, while the powers 
of the General Government, in the exercise of the 
more important functions of sovereignty, were to 
alliance, 
commerce, currency, the army and navy, In- 
dian affairs, and the control of all public lands 
not then ceded to the provinces by the aborig- 
ines, It proposed a Federal revenue to be de- 
rived from taxes and contributions from the 
several colonies, according to their respective 
population of males between sixteen and sixty 
years of age. The Congress was to consist of 
one body only, whose members were to be ap- 
portioned triennially according to population, as 
at the present time, and annually chosen. An 
Executive Council, consisting of twelve persons, 


include all questions of war, peace, 


chosen by Congress from its own body, was t 
wield the power now exercised by the Presid nt 
of the United States. Provision was mace for 
amendments, and also for the termination 
league, on certain contingencies alre; 
tioned. 

What action was taken on Franklin’s ; 
sition at the time we have no positive knowl. 
edge. It was pre ybably referred to ac ymmitt ' 
and so the matter rested. 








The Congress seemed 
to have no fixed plan for the future other ¢] 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. The tex 
ing present, with all its vast concerns, seem: 
engross their whole attention; and it was not 
until almost a year later, when the Congress had 
determined to make a public declaration 
dependence, that the subject again received serj 
ous attention in that body. 

During the spring of 1776 the colonic 
various ways, had spoken out boldly in fa 
independence. Virginia instructed her 1 
sentatives in the Continental Congress t : 
pose it. Already that Congress had mad 
progress toward the establishment of a nati 
resolving, early in May, ‘* That it be recom 
mended to the general assemblies and LV 
tions of the United Colonies, where n 





ment sufficient to the exigencies of thei s 
hath hitherto been established, to adopt such a 


government as shall, in the opinion of the repre- 
sentatives of the peo} le, best conduce t 
happiness and safety of their constituents in 
ticular, and America in general.” 

This was a bold step, but one still bolder was 
taken a little more than twenty days afterward 
Doubt, dread, and hesitatiom had brooded like a 
fearful cloud over the national assembly, and all 
hearts began to fail, when Richard Henry L 
of Virginia, arose in the Congress, : vith 
clear, musical voice, read the resolution, *‘ That 
these United Colonies are, and of right 
be, free and independent States; ar 
political connection between us and tl 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.” John Adams, of Massachusetts, sec- 
onded the resolution. 











It was considered three 
days afterward, and then further action upon it 
was postponed until the first of July. Meanw! 

that no time should be lost in the event 





Congress agreeing thereto, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a declaration to that ef 
The proposed declaration of indeper let 
suggested the absolute necessity of a civil gov- 
ernment for the United Colonies in t! 
relations to each other and to the Briti I 
Accordingly, on the same day when a cvmmit- 
tee was appointed to draw up that declaration, 


J } 
another, composed of one delegate from each 


Toot 











province, was appointed to ‘prepare and di 
the form of a Confederation to be entered int 
between the Colonies.”” That committee report- 
ed a draft on the 12th of July, and it became a 
subject for debate occasionally until the 20th of 
August, when a new draft was reported, and an 
order given for eighty copies to be printed for 
the use of the members. 








‘s find no further notice of the Articles of 
ition for almost eight months, when, 

he 8th of April, 1777, the Congress ordered 
‘The report of the Committee of the whole 
» on the Arti les of ¢ 0 fed ration be taken 
consideration on Monday next, and that 
lays in each week be employed on that sub- 
" But it was postponed, and for months 
Finally a victorious British 
was approaching Philadelphia from the 


untouched. 


ction of the Chesapeake, and on the advice 
‘olonel Hamilton, one of General Washing- 
n’s aids, the Congress left Philadelphia and 
med their sittings at Lancaster at near the 
of September. Two days afterward they 
i to Yorktown, or York, where they met on 
30th. Realizing the fact that the safety of 
must depend upon a more perfect 
yn of the Colonies and a more efficient form 


cause 


national government than a congress of dep- 
es without any executive head, they resumed 
» consideration of the Articles of C 
the 2d of October. 
mmenced on the 7th, and were continued un- 

| Saturday, the 15th of November, when they 
re agreed to, and a committee, ged with 
their revision and arrangement, 


yn federa=- 


on The discussions 


char 

were ordered 

to have three hundred copies printed for the 

f the Congress and the State Legislatures. 

In these Articles, thirteen in number, the na- 

ial title given was Tue Unirep States O¥ 
AMERICA, 

n of Congress passed in September, 1776 
that 
instruments of writing the word ‘** States” 
be used where that of **‘ Colonies” 
I re employed. 

The Congress directed that the Articles of 

deration should be sent to the several State 


in conformity with a law or resolu- 


ting in all commissions or other legal 


should 
had been be- 


gislatures for their consideration, with a cir- 
ilar letter recommending each of them, in the 

nt of their approving of the Articles, * 
yest the delegates of the State with competent 
powers, ultimate, in the name and in behalf of 
the State, to subscribe Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union of the United States, and 
to attend Congress for that purpose on or before 
the 10th day of March next.” But it was not 
until the 20th of June following that the subject 
was again taken up in the Congress, when a call 
was made upon the representatives of the States 
for the report of their several constituents upon 
the Confederation and the powers committed to 
them. Six days afterward a form of ratifica- 
tion was adopted for signature, and on the 9th 
of July the delegates from eight States append- 
ed their names to it.* These were sufficient to 
carry the instrument into effect and put the new 
government in motion, but out of deference to 
the remaining five States such action was de- 
ferred for almost three years. 
the last to : 


to in- 


Maryland was 


acquiesce. Her consent to ratify 


* These were New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and South Carolina, 
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was given on the Ist of March, 1781,* and on 
he following day the met, for the 
first time, under the Articles of Confederation. 
The reasons for hesitation on the part of 
some of the limits of 
this paper will permit a reference to only on 
or two of the The Articles 
did not seem to accord with the prevailing sen- 
timents of the people as set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The former was based 
upon a superintending Providence and the in- 


» Congress 


States were various. The 


most importan ec. 


alienable rights of man; the latter rested upon 
the sovereignty of declared power. ‘‘ One,” said 
John Quincy Adams, ‘‘ ascended from the foun- 
dation of human government to the laws of na- 
ture and of nature's God, written upon the heart 
of man; the other rested upon the basis of hu- 
man institutions and prescriptive law, and colo- 
nial charters.” The SY stem of representation, 
By which each State was entitled to the same 
vote t be the diff 
But 
of all was that the 
limits of the several States were unadjusted and 
unnoticed, and a like neglect was observed con- 
cerning the possession of the ‘* crown-lands,” 
public domain. 

The government thus formed was simply a 
league of independent States, the second Article 
declaring that ‘each State retains its sovereign- 


in Congress, whatever m 
ence in population, was also objectionable. 
the most obnoxious feature 


or 


ty, freedom, and independence, and every pow- 
er, jurisdiction, and right,” 

the C ‘‘expressly delegated to th 
United States in Congress assembled.” It was 
declared, in substance, that all were to engag 


which was not, by 
onfederation, 


in a reciprocal treaty of alliance and friends|.ij 
for mutual advantage, cach to assist the other 
when help should be needed; that each State 
should have the right to regulate its own internal 
affairs; that no State should separately send or 
receive embassies, begin any negotiations, con- 
tract engagements or alliances, or conclude trea- 
ties with any foreign power, without the consent 
of the General Congress; that no public officer 
should be allowed to accept any presents, emolu- 
ments, office, or title from any foreign power, 
and that neither Congress nor State Governments 
should possess the power to confer any title of 
nobility - that none of the States should have the 
right to form alliances among themselves, with- 
hat no State should 


keep up a standing army or ships of war in time 


out the consent of Congress ; 


of peace, beyond the amount stipulated by Con- 
gress ; that when any of the States should raise 
troops for the common defense, all the officers 
of the rank of Colonel and under should be ap- 
pointed by the Legislature of the State, and su- 
perior officers by Congress ; that all expenses of 
the war should be paid out of the public Treas- 
ury ; that Congress alone should have the poy 

to coin money ; and that Canada might, at an) 
time, be admitted into the Confederacy, when 


* North Carolina ratified the Articles on the 21st of 
July, 1778: Georgia on the 24th; New Jersey on the 26th 
of November; Delaware on the 5th of May, 1779; and 
Maryland on th> Ist of March, 1751. 
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she felt disposed. The concluding clauses were 
explanatory of the power of certain governmental 
operations, and contained details of the same. 
Such is a brief outline of the form cf govern- 
ment which the fathers of the Revolution fash- 
ioned while in the midst of a great war for their 
independence ; and such was the organic law of 
the confederated States when, on the return of 
peace, and the acknowledgment of their inde- 
pendence by Great Britain, they attempted a 
national career. But the powers of Congress 
above delineated were so qualified and weakened 
by restrictions that in many instances they were 
rendered almost nugatory. It was expressly 
provided that the Congress should not engage 
in war; nor grant letters of marque or reprisal 
in time of peace; nor enter into any treaties of 
alliances ; nor coin money or regulate its value; 
nor levy the sums necessary to be raised for the 
public use; nor emit bills; nor borrow money 
on the credit of the United States ; nor make any 
appropriations of money; nor decide upon the 
number of vessels for the navy to be constructed 
or used, or the land and sea forces to be raised ; 
nor appoint a commander-in-chief of the army 
or navy, unless nine States of the League should 
consent to the same. The executive powers were 
placed in the hands of a Committee of the States 
during the recess of Congress, yet they could do 
none of the acts above mentioned without the 
consent of nine States. The General Govern- 
ment had no power of taxation, <lirect or indirect. 
The revenues of the country were left wholly in 
the control of the States composing the League. 
Exh was left to establish its own custom-houses 
avd revenue laws; and the only means which 
the Government could use in reply to the de- 
mands of public creditors and current expenses 
had to be derived from the voluntary grants of 
the several States. No provision was made for 





the enforcement of the measures which the Con- | 


gress were authorized to adopt, and any party 
to the League, being a sovereign State, might 
violate the compact without incurring any other 
risk than the improbable one of civil war; im- 
probable, because it would have been unnatural 
for the remainder of the Confederacy to attempt 
coercion. It would have been considered an 
unholy attempt to ‘‘ subjugate’ a ‘‘ sovereign 
State,” and a gross violation of ‘‘ reserved 
rights,” and the ‘‘sacred privilege of Secession.” 

When, on the 25th of November, 1783, the 
last hostile band left the soil of New York, and 
the vessels that bore them seaward became mere 


specks upon the horizon in the evening sun, the | 


American saw, with the eyes of faith and hope, 
the bonds of British thralldom fall at his feet, 
and his pulse beat high with the inspirations of 
conscious freedom and absolute independence. 
He conceived that the great work of the Revolu- 
tion was over, and that henceforth his beautiful 
land would be distinguished for uninterrupted 


peace, political and social prosperity, and won- | 


derful national growth. Alas! these natural, 
generous, patriotic, and hopeful emotions were 
fallacious. They were born of a beautiful theo- 
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ry, but derived no sustenance from so} 
They were 


the poetry of that hour of Silen 
entrancing the spirit and kindling the in 
tion. They gave unbounded pleasure t 
enthralled people. But there were wis 
thoughtful men who had communed y 

teachers of the Past, and sought know] 
the rigorous school of the Present. hey 
gently studied the prose chapters of the 
volume of current history spread out bet 
them, and were not so jubilant. They rey 
ently thanked God for what had been a 

plished ; adored him for the many interpositioy 
of his provigence in their behalf, and 1 | 
because of the glorious results of the st 
thus far. But they clearly perceived t] 

peace established by high contracting pa 
would prove to be only a lull in the 

contest—a truce soon to be broken, not. 














haps, by the trumpet calling armed men to 
field, but by the stern behests of the inex 
necessities of the new-born Republic. TheR 
olution was accomplished, and the political s 
aration from Great Britain was complete, but 
absolute independence was not achieved. 

The experience of two years wronght a won- 


derful change in the public mind. T 
of the few prophetic sages who warn 
ple of dangers became painfully apparer 
Americans were no longer the legal sub, 
a monarch beyond the seas, yet the pow l 
influence of Great Britain were felt like a chill- 
ing, overshadowing cloud. In the prese: f 





ed f 








her puissance, in all that constitutes the material 
strength and vigor of a nation, the League of 
States felt their weakness; and from many a 
patriot heart arose a sigh to the lips, and found 


expression there in the bitter words of 
humiliation—“ We are free, but not inde 

Why not? Because THEY HAD NOT FORMED 
A NATION, AND THEREBY CREATED A POWER TO 
BE RESPECTED; because British statesmen wer 
wise enough to perceive this inherent weakness, 
and sagacious enough to take advantage of it 
Without the honesty of the King who had ac- 
knowledged the independence of the United 
States, misled by the fatal counsels of the ref- 
ugee loyalists who swarmed in the Britis! 
tropolis, and governed wholly by the max 
and ethics of diplomacy, the English ministry 
cast embarrassments in the way of the Confed- 
eration; neglected to comply with some of the 
most important stipulations of the Treaty of 
Peace; maintained a haughty reserve, and wait 
ed with complacency and perfect faith to see the 
whole loose fabric of government in the United 
States, connected by the bonds of common in- 
terest and common danger while in a state of 
war, crumble into fragments, and the people re- 
turn to their allegiance as colonists of Great 
Britain, glad to escape from the troubles of an- 
archy. Their trade and commerce, their manu- 


1 me- 











factures and arts, their literature, science, I 

| ligion, and laws, were yet largely tributary to the 
| parent country, without a well-grounded hope 
for a speedy deliverance. 


To this domination 














was added a traditional contempt of the English 
for their trans-Atlantic brethren, as an inferior 
neople; and the manifestation of an illiberal 
and unfriendly spirit, heightened ‘by the con- 

isness that the Americans were without a 
yernment sufficiently powerful to command 

fulfillment of treaty stipulations, or an un 


trammeled commerce sufficiently important to 
‘t the cupidity and interested sympathies 
ther nations. 
‘he Confederacy, or League of States, having 
:med a national attitude, its powers and in- 
were soon tested. A debt of seventy 
ns of dollars lay upon the shoulders of a 
wasted people. About forty-four millions of 
amount were owing by the Confederate 
rnment (almost 210,000,000 of it in Eu- 
rope), and the remainder by the individual 
States. These debts had been incurred in car- 
rving on the war for independence. Even while 
ng their paper money in abundance the 
ss had commenced borrowing; and when, 








780, their bills of credit became worthless, 


rowing was the chie’ monetary resource of 
Government. This, of course, could not go 





on long without involving the Republic in em- 
rrassment and accomplishing its final ruin. 
The restoration of the public credit or the down- 
fall of the infant republic was the alternative 
sented to the Americun people at the time 

we are considering. 
With a determination to restore the public 
lit, the General Congress put forth all its 
ngth in efforts to prodnee that result. Only 
w months after the preliminary treaty of 
peace was signed that body solemnly declared 
‘that the establishment of permanent and ade- 
1ate funds on taxes or duties, which shall oper- 


t 


generally, and on the whole in just propor- 
, throughout the United States, is indispens- 
1ecessary toward doing complete justice to 
» public creditors, for restoring public credit, 
and for providing for the future exigencies of 
the war.” Two months later the same Congress 
recommended to the several States, for the same 
purpose, to vest that body with powers to levy, 
for a period of twenty-five years, specific duties 
on certain imported articles, and an ad valorem 
y onall others; the revenue therefrom to be 
applied solely to the payment of the interest and 
principal of the public debt. It was also pro- 
posed that the States should be required to es- 
lish, for the same time and for the same ob- 
t, substantial revenues for supplying each its 
proportion of one million five hundred thousand 

llars annually, exclusive of duties on imports. 
This proposition was approved by the leading 
men of the country, but it was not adopted by 
the several States. They all took action upon 
it in the course of the next three years; but that 
action was rather in the form of overtures—indi- 
cations of what each State was willing to do—not 
of positive law. All the States except two were 
willing to grant the required amount, but they 
were not disposed to vest the Congress with the 
required power. ‘It is money, not power, that 
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ought to be the object,” was the jealous remark 
‘The former will pay our debts, the latter may 
destroy our liberties.” 

This first important effort of the General Con- 
gress, or Government of the League, to assume 
the functions of sovereignty was a signal failure, 
and the beginning of a series of failures. It ex- 
cited a jealousy between the State and General 
governments, and exposed the utter impotency 
of the latter, whose vitality depended upon the 
will or caprice of thirteen distinct legislative 
bodies, each tenacious of its own peculiar rights 
and interests, and miserly in its delegation of 
power. It was speedily made manifest that the 
public credit must be utterly destroyed by the 
inevitable repudiation of the public debt. 

The League were equally unfortunate in their 
attempts to establish commercial relations with 
other governments, and especially with that of 
Great Britain. Overtures were made to the 
British ministry, and William Pitt, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, although only twenty- 
four years of age, introduced a bill into Par 





ment for the regulation of commerce betwee 
the two countries, by which trade with the Brit- 
ish West India Islands and other colonial pos- 
sessions of the Crown might be thrown open to 
the enterprise of the merchants of the United 
States. In this measure was involved a power- 
ful element of solid peace and harmony. between 
the two countries; but there appeared not to be 
wisdom enough among the British people for a 
practical perception of*it. The shipping inter- 
est, then potential in the British Parliament, 
with strange blindness to its own welfare and 
that of the state, successfully opposed the meas- 
ure; and a new ministry, who speedily assumed 
the reins of power, listened to other counsel 
than those of the wise and sagacious Pitt. In- 
stead of acting liberally toward the United 
States, as friends and political equals, they in 
augurated a restrictive commercial policy, and 
assumed the offensive hauteur of lord and mas- 
ter in the presence of vassals and slaves. Echo- 
ing the opinions of the acrimonious Silas Deane, 
the specious Tory Joseph Galloway, and Peter 
Oliver, the refugee Chief-Justice of Massachu- 
setts, English writers and English statesmen 
made public observations which indicated that 
they regarded the American League of States 
as only temporarily alienated members of the 
British realm. Lord Sheffield, in a formidable 
pamphlet, gave expression to the views of the 
Loyalists and leading British statesmen, and de- 
clared his belief that ruin must soon overtake 
the League because of the anarchy and confu- 
sion in which they were involved in consequence 
of their independence. He assumed that the 
New England States in particular would speedily 
become supplicants at the feet of the King for 
pardon and restoration as colonists. He per- 
ceived the utter weakness and consequent in- 
efficiency of the constitution of the League as a 
form of government, and advised his country- 
men to consider them as of little account as a 
nation. He could easily divine the effects of a 
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diversity of feelings and interests when each 
State was allowed to act in its separate capacity 


as a sovereign, with the right to secede at any 
moment. ‘Their climate, their staples, their 


manners are différent,” he said; ‘‘their inter- 
ests opposite; and that which is beneficial to 
one is destructive to the other. We might as 
reasonably dread the effects of combinations 
among the Germans as among the American 
States, and deprecate the resolves of the Diet as 
those of the Congress. In short, every circum- 
stance proves that it will be extreme folly to en- 
ter into any engagements by which we may wish 
to be bound hereafter. It is impossible to name 
any material advantage the American States 
will or can give us in return more than what we 
of course shall have. No treaty can be mad 
with the American States that can be binding on 
the whole of them.......If the American States 
choose to send consuls, receive them, and send 
a consul to euch State. Each State will soon 
enter into all necessary regulations with the 
consuls, and this is the whole that is necessary.” 
In other words, the League has no dignity above 
that of a fifth-rate power, and the States are 
only dislocated members of the British empire. 

In view of the unfriendly conduct of Great 
Britain, in respect to commercial regulations, 
the General Congress, in the spring of 1784, 
asked the several States to delegate powers to 
them for fifteen years, by which they might com- 
pel England to be more liberal by countervailing 
measures of prohibition.* But that appeal was 
in vain. The States, growing more and more 
jealous of their individual sovereignty, would 
not invest the Congress with any such power ; 
nor would they, even in the face of the danger 

having their trade go into the hands of for- 
igners, make any permanent and uniform ar- 
rangement among themselves. Without public 
credit; with their commerce at the mercy of 
every adventurer; without respect at home or 
abroad, the League of Sovereign States, free 
without independence, presented the sad spec- 
tacle of the elements of a great nation paralyzed 
in the formative process, and the coldness of po- 
litical death chilling every developing function 
of its being. 

The League now sought diplomatic relations 
with Great Britain, because of the inexecution 
of the Treaty of Peace on the part of that power, 
and met with equal contempt. John Adams 
was sent to England with the full powers of a 
plenipotentiary, but he could accomplish very 
little. His mission was almost fruitless. The 
estimation in which his Government was hek 
may be inferred from the question of the Duke 
of Dorset, when, in reply to a letter signed by 
Adams of Massachusetts, Franklin of Pennsyl- 

vania, and Jefferson of Virginia, on the subject 
of a commercial treaty, in the spring of 1785, 
he inquired whether they were commissioned by 
Congress or their respective States, for it appear- 
ed to him ‘‘that each State was determined to 
manage its own matters in its own way.” 

Adams was never actually insulted; but the 
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chilliness of the social atmosphere in London 
and the studied neglect of his official re pres¢ st. 
ations, often excited hot indignation in } 
som. But his Government was so re ally imbe- 
cile that he was compelled to bite his lips in 
silence. When he recommended it to. pass 
countervailing navigation laws it had no power 
to do so; and at length, disgusted with his mis. 
sion, he asked and obtained leave to retyy; 
home. 

Meanwhile matters were 
worse in the United States. The Congress be 
came absolutely powerless. The 
assumed all sovereign power, each for itself, 
and their interests were too diversified, 
some instances, too antagonistic, to allow tl 
to work in harmony for the general good. The 
League was on the point of dissolution, and the 
fair fabric for the dwelling of Liberty, reared by 
Washington and his compatriots, seemed tott. re 
ing to itsfall. The idea of forming two or th 
distinct confederacies took possession of the pub- 
lic mind. Western North Carolina revolted, 
and the new State of Franklin, or Frankland, 
formed by the insurgents, endured for several 
months. <A portion of Southwestern Virginia 
sympathized with the movement. Insurrection 
against the authorities of Pennsylvania apy 
ed in the Wyoming Valley. <A convention de- 
liberated at Portland on the expediency of erect- 
ing the territory of Maine into an independent 
State. An armed mob surrounded the New 
Hampshire Legislature and demanded a remis- 
sion of the taxes; and in Massachusetts Daniel 
Shays placed himself at the head of a large | 
of armed insurgents, and defied the governt 
of that State. There was resistance to taxation 
every where, and disrespect for law became the 
rule and not the exception. All this rapid tend 
ency to anarchy was justified by the right « 
secession guaranteed by the exercise of IN 
PENDENT STATE SOVEREIGNTY—that hateful po- 
litical heresy whose logical result is seen in the 
inauguration of the Great Rebellion now (1862) 
desolating the land. There was doubt, and per- 
plexity, and confusion on every side. Society 
appeared to be about to dissolve into its origin- 
al elements. 

Patriots, men who had labored for the estab- 
lishment of a wise government for a free people, 
were heart-sick. I 
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growing infinitely 
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‘* Tliberality, jealousy, and lo- 
ral policy mix too much in all our public coun- 
cils for the good government of the Union,’ 
wrote Washington. ‘‘The Confederation ap- 
pears to me to be little more than a shadow 
without the substance, and Congress a nugatory 
body, their ordinances being little attended to. 
To me it is a solecism in politics; indeed, it is 
one of the most extraordinary things in nature 
that we should confederate as a nation, and yet 
be afraid to give the rulers of that nation (who 
are the creatures of our own making, appoint: l 
for a limited and short duration, and who are 
amenable for every action, and may be rec: alled 
at any moment, and are subject to all the evils 
they may be instrumental in producing) sufli- 









nt powers to order and direct the affairs of 

By such policy as this the wheels 

rovernment are clogged, and the brightest 

. pe ts, and that high expectation which was 

rtained of us by the wondering world are 

1 into astonishment; and from the high 

ind on which we stood we are descending 
the vale of confusion and darkness 

our resources are ample and increasing 


same. 


can deny; but while they are grudgingly 
1, or not applied at all, we give a vital 
to public faith, and shall sink, in the tyes 

pe, into contempt.” 
! patriots uttered similar sentiments ; and 
there was a feverish anxiety in the public mind 
rning the future, destructive of all confi- 
len d ruinous to enterprises of every kind. 
Grave discussions upon the subject occurred in 
the library at Mount Vernon, and Washington 
ygested the idea of a convention of deputies 
om the several States to make arrangements 
for a general commercial system over which the 
ss under the Confederation had no con- 
! rhat suggestion was luminous. It beamed 
jut upon the surrounding darkness like a ray of 
‘ning light. It was the herald and harbinger 
future important action—the key-note of a 
loud trumpet-call for the wise men of the land 
to save the tottering Republic. It was the elec- 
trie fire that ran along the paralyzed nerves of 
» nation, and quickened into action a broader 


esmanship, like that displayed by the youth- | 


ful Alexander Hamilton, who, three or four years 
efore, had induced the Legislature of the State 
f New York to recommend ‘‘ the assembling of 
1 General Convention of the United States spe- 
illy authorized to revise and amend the Ar- 
es of Confederation, reserving the right t 
respective legislatures to ratify their determ- 
nation.” Then was planted the seed of the 
National Constitution. 
At length a convention of delegates assem- 
led at Philadelphia, in May, 1787, and in Sep- 
tember following their labors resulted in the 
production of our present National Constitution. 
t was submitted to conventions of the repre- 
sentatives of the people (not the Legislatures) in 
llthe States. After earnest deliberation—after 
» free discussion of every known principle of 
rovernment involving State rights and State 
sovereignty—after a careful comparison of the 
advantages and disadvantages of a consolidated 
nation and the Confederacy they had fairly tried, 
they solemnly declared that ‘* We tHe Prorur 
f the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our poster- 
ity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” By this solemn 
act of the Peopie, they became a consolidated 
nation, and the hitherto ‘‘ Sovereign States” 
were transformed into municipalities, holding 
the same general relation to the National Gov- 
ernment as towns and counties did to themselves. 
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THE LEAGUE 


905 


OF STATES. 


With the birth of the nation, in the spring of 


1789, the Continental Congress—the representa- 
tive of the League of States—whose existence 
began in 1774, expired. Its history is one of the 
most remarkable on record. It was first an al 
most spontaneous gathering of patriotic men, 
chosen by their fellow-citizens in a time of great 
perplexity, to consult upon the public 
They represented different provinces extending 


good 


a thousand miles along the Atlantic coast, with 
interests as diversified 
raphy. 


as the climate and geog- 
With boldness unequaled, and faith 
unexampled, they snatched the sceptre of rul 

over a vast dominion from imperial England of 
whose monarch they were subjects, and assumed 
the functions of sovereignty by creating armies 
levying war, issuing bills of credit, declaring 
the prov inces free and in lependent States, neg 

tiating treaties with foreign governments; and 
finally, after eight long years of struggle, wring- 
ing from their former ruler his acknowledgment 
of the independence of the 
represented. 


States which they 
The career of that Congress was 
meteor-like, and astonished the world with its 
brilliancy. It short. Like a half 
developed giant exhausted by mighty efforts, it 
first exhibited lassitude, then decrepitude 
at last hopeless decay. Poor and weak, its serv- 
ices forgotten by those who should have been 
grateful for them, it lost the respect of all man 
kind, and died of political marasmus. 

Out of the remains of the weak Con fede racy 
whose bond of union was like a rope of sand, 
Phoenix-like and in full vigor, a Nation 
whose existence had been decreed by the will of 
true sovereignty—THE PropLeE—and whose per- 
petuity depends upon that will. It immediate- 
ly arrested the profound attention of the civil- 
ized world. 


was also 


» and 


arose 


It was perceived that its commerce, 
its diplomacy, and its dignity were no longer ex- 
posed to neglect by thirteen distinct lk gislative 
bodies, but were guarded by a central power of 
It was seen that the immor- 
tal prophecy of Bishop Berkeley was on the eve 
of fulfillment. Haughty England, who had be- 
lieved all that Lord Sheffield had asserted, and 
more, and steadily refused to send an embassa- 
dor to the United States or make commercial ar- 
rangements with them while they remained sim- 


wonderful energy. 


ply a League of irresponsible ‘‘ Sovereignties, ’ 
now hastened to do both, because Commerce, 
the god of her idolatry, nodded willing and anx- 
ious assent. The very propositions for a com- 
mercial treaty which were rejected with scorn 
when offered by Adams a few years before, wer 
now revived by the British Government itself, 
and a minister plenipotentiary was sent to the 
American Republican Court. France, Spain, 
and Holland also hastened to place their repre- 
sentatives at the seat of the new government, 
and the world acknowledged that the new-born 
nation was a Power in the earth-—positive, tangi- 
ble, indubitable. 

Let us remember that we are a Nation, not 
a LEAGUE OF States or ConFEDERACY. Words 
have deep significance in certain relations. Let 
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us, in thinking, speaking, and writing of our 
Government and its concerns, habitually use the 
word National instead of Federal. The former 
expresses a great truth, and is broad and noble ; 
the latter expresses a falsehood, and is narrow 
and ignoble in comparison. The former is cal- 
culated to inspire our children with just, ex- 
panded, and patriotic views; the latter, by its! 





sectional bigotry. 


common use, will tend to perpetuate the her te 
ical doctrine of State sovereignty, give our chil. 
dren false ideas, and make them subservient “a 
Let us habitually say, Na- 
tional Congress, National Capitol, National 
Government, National Army and Navy, Na. 
tional Judiciary, etc. Let the idea of Vu 


ality permeate our whole political system. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


FLORENCE EXPECTS A GUEST. 
i was the seventeenth of November, 1494: 

more than eighteen months since Tito and 
Romola had been finally united in the joyous 
Easter time, and had had a rainbow-tinted 
shower of comfits thrown over them, after the 
ancient Greek fashion, in token that the heav- 
ens would shower sweets on them through all 
their double life. 

Since that Easter time a great change had 
come over the prospects of Florence ; and as in 
the tree that bears a myriad of blossoms, each 
single bud with its fruit is dependent on the 
primary circulation of the sap, so the fortunes 
of Tito and Romola were dependent on certain 
grand political and social conditions which made 
an epoch in the history of Italy. 

In this very November, little more than a 
week ago, the spirit of the old centuries seemed 
to have re-entered the breasts of Florentines. 
The great bell in the Palace tower had rung out 
the hammer-sound of alarm, and the people had 
mustered with their rusty arms, their tools, and 
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impromptu cudgels to drive out the Medici 
The gate of San Gallo had been fairly shut on 
the arrogant, exasperating Piero, gall ping away 
toward Bologna with his hired horsemen fricht. 
ened behind him, and on his keener young brot! 
er, the cardinal, escaping in the disguise of a 
Franciscan monk; and a price had been set on 
their heads. After that there had been some 
sacking of houses, according to old precedent; 
the ignominious images, painted on the pu 
buildings, of the men who had conspired against 
the Medici in days gone by, were effaced ; the 








exiled enemies of the Medici were invited home. 
The half-fledged tyrants were fairly out of their 
splendid nest in the Via Larga, and the Re- 
public had recovered the use of its will ; : 
But now, a week later, the great palace 
the Via Larga had been prepared for the recep- 
tion of another tenant; and if drapery roofing 
the streets with unwonted color, if banners and 
hangings pouring out from the windows, if car- 
pets and tapestry stretched over all steps and 
pavement where exceptional feet might tread, 
were an unquestionable proof of joy, Florence 
was very joyful in the expectation of its new 
guest. The stream of color flowed from t! 
Palace in the Via Larga round by the Cathe- 
dral, then by the great Piazza della Signori: 
and across the Ponte Vecchio to the Ports a San 
Frediano—the gate that looks toward Pisa. 
There, near the gate, a platform and canopy 
had been erected for the Signoria; and Messer 
Luca Corsini, doctor of law, felt his heart pal- 
pitating a little with the sense that he had a 
Latin oration to read; and every chief elder in 
Florence had to make himself ready, with smooth 
chin and well-lined silk Incco, to walk in pro- 
cession; and the well-born youths were looking 
at their rich new tunics after the French mode, 
which was to impress the stranger as haying a 
peculiar grace when worn by Florentines ; and a 
large body of the clergy, from the archbishop in 
his effulgence to the train of monks, black, white, 
and gray, were consulting by times in the morn- 
ing how they should marshal themselves, with 
their burden of relics, and sacred banners, and 
consecrated jewels, that their movements might 
be adjusted to the expected arrival of the illus- 
trious visitor at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
An unexampled visitor! For he had come 
through the passes of the Alps with such an 
army as Italy had not seen before: with thou- 




















sands of terrible Swiss, well used to fight for 
love and hatred as well as for hire; with a host 
of gallant cavaliers proud of a name; with an 
recedented infantry, in which every man in 
indred carried an arquebuse ; nay, with can- 






al 
non of bronze shooting not stones but iron balls, 


drawn not by bullocks but by horses, and capa- 
ble of firing a second time before a city could 
mend the breach made by the first ball. Some 
ompared the new-comer to Charlemagne, re- 
ited rebuilder of Florence, welcome conqueror 
f degenerate kings, regulator and benefactor of 
hurch; some preferred the comparison to 
Cyrus, liberator of the chosen people, restorer 
of the Temple. For he had come across the 
Alps with the most glorious projects: he was to 
march through Italy amidst the jubilees of a 
grateful and admiring people; he was to satisfy 
all conflicting complaints at Rome; he was to 
take possession, by virtue of hereditary right and 
1 little fighting, of the kingdom of Naples; and 
from that convenient starting-point he was to 
set out on the conquest of the Turks, who were 
partly to be cut to pieces and partly converted 
to the faith of Christ. It was a scheme that 
emed to befit the Most Christian King, head 
of a nation which, thanks to the devices of a 
subtle Louis the Eleventh, who had died in 
much fright as to his personal prospects ten 
years before, had become the strongest of Chris- 
tian monarchies ; and this antitype of Cyrus 
and Charlemagne was no other than the son of 
that subtle Louis—the young Charles the Eighth 
if France. 

Surely, on a general statement, hardly any 
thing could seem more grandiose, or fitter to re- 
vive m the breasts of men the memory of great 
lispensations by which new strata had been laid 
in the history of mankind. And there was a very 
widely-spread conviction that the advent of the 
French King and his army into Italy was one 
of those events at which marble statues might 
well be believed to perspire, phantasmal fiery 
warriors to fight in the air, and quadrupeds to 
bring forth monstrous births—that it did not be- 
long to the usual order of Providence, but was 
in a peculiar sense the work of God. It was a 
conviction that rested less on the necessarily mo- 
mentous character of a powerful foreign invasion 
than on certain moral emotions to which the as- 
pect of the times gave the form of presentiments 
—emotions which had found a very remarkable 
utterance in the voice of a single man. 

That man was Fra Girolamo Savonarola, Prior 
of the Dominican convent of San Marco in Flor- 
ence. On a September morning, when men’s 
ears were ringing with the news that the French 
army had entered Italy, he had preached in the 
Cathedral of Florence from the text, ‘‘ Behold, 
I, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon the 
earth.” He believed it was by supreme guid- 
ance that he had reached just so far in his ex- 
position of Genesis the previous Lent; and he 
believed the ‘ flood of waters”—emblem at once 
of avenging wrath and purifying mercy—to be 
the divinely indicated symbol of the French 
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army. His audience, some of whom were held 
to be among the choicest spirits of the age—the 
most cultivated men in the most cultivated of 
Italian cities—believed it too, and listened with 
shuddering awe. For this man had a power 
rarely paralleled, of impressing his beliefs on oth- 
ers, and of swaying very various minds. And as 
long as four years ago he had proclaimed from 
the chief pulpit of Florence that a scourge was 
about to descend on Italy, and that by this 
scourge the Church was to be purified. Sa- 
vonarola believed, and his hearers more or less 
waveringly believed, that he had a mission like 
that of the Hebrew prophets, and that the Flor- 
entines among whom his message was delivered 
were in some sense a second chosen people. The 
idea of prophetic gifts was not a remote one in 
that age: seers of visions, circumstantial her- 
alds of things to be, were far from uncommon 
either outside or inside the cloister; but this 
very fact made Savonarola stand out the more 
conspicuously as a grand exception. While in 
others the gift of prophecy was very much lke 
a farthing candle illuminating small corners of 
human destiny with prophetic gossip, in Savona- 
rola it was like a mighty beacon shining far out 
for the warning and guidance of men. And to 
some of the soberest minds the supernatural char- 
acter of his insight into the future gathered a 
strong attestation from the peculiar conditions 
of the age. 

At the close of 1492, the year in which .Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici died, and Tito Melema came 
as a wanderer to Florence, Italy was enjoying a 
peace and prosperity unthreatened by any near 
There was no fear of fam- 
ine, for the seasons had been plenteous in corn, 


and definite danget 


and wine, and oil: new palaces had been rising 
in all fair cities, new villas on pleasant slopes 
and summits; and the men who had more than 
their share of these good things were in no fear 
of the larger number who had less. For the 
citizens’ armor was getting rusty, and popula- 
tions seemed to have become tame, licking the 
hands of masters who paid for a ready-made army 
when they wanted it, as they paid for goods of 
Smyrna. Even the fear of the Turk had ceased 
to be active, and the Pope found it more imme- 
diately profitable to accept bribes from him for 
a little prospective poisoning than to form plans 
either for conquering or for converting him. 
Altogether, this world, with its partitioned 
empire and its roomy universal Church, seemed 
to be a handsome establishment for the few who 
were lucky or wise enough to reap the advant- 
ages of human folly—a world im which lust and 
obscenity, lying and treachery, oppression and 
murder, were pleasant, useful, and, when prop- 
erly managed, not dangerous. And as a sort 
of fringe or adornment to the substantial delights 


of tyranny, avarice, and lasciviousness, there 
was the patronage of polite learning and the 


fine arts, so that flattery could always be had in 
the choicest Latin to be commanded at that time, 


and sublime artists’ were at hand to paint the 
holy and the unclean with impartial skill. Tle 
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Church, it was said, had never been so disgraced 
in 
renovating, vital beliefin its lower members; 


its head, had never shown so few signs of 
yet 
it was much more prosperous than in some past 
days. The heavens were fair and smiling above; 
and below there were no signs of earthquake. 
Yet at that time, as we have seen, there was 
a man in Florence who for two years and more 
had been preaching that a scourge was at hand; 
for the 
lasting convenience of hy pocrites, libertines, ana 
From the 


that the world was certainly not framed 
oppressors. midst of those smiling 
the sword 
of God’s justice—which was speedily to descend 
with purifying punishment on the Church and 
the world. In brilliant Ferrara, seventeen years 
before, the contradiction men’s 
and their professed beliefs had pressed upon him 
with a force that had been enough to destroy his 
appetite for the world, and at the age of twen- 
ty-three had driven him into the cloister. He 
believed that God had committed to the Church 
the sacred lamp of truth for the guidance and 
salvation of men, and he saw that the Church, ir 
its corruption, had become as a sepulchre to hide 
the lamp. As the 
creased and multiplied, and hypocrisy seemed to 
have given place to impudence. Had the world 
then ceased to have a righteous Ruler? Was 
the Church finally forsaken? No, assuredly: 
in the Sacred Book there was a record of the past 


heavens he had seen a sword hanging 


between lives 


years went on scandals in- 


in which might be seen as in a glass what would 
be in the days to come, and the book showed that 
when the wickedness of the chosen peopl > 
of the Christian Church, had become crying, the 
judgments of God had descended on them. Nay, 
reason itself declared that vengeance was immi- 
nent, for what else would suffice to turn men 
And unless the 
Church were reclaimed, how could the promises 
be fulfilled, that the heathens should be convert- 
ed and the whole world become subject to the 
He had seen his belief reflected 
in visions—a mode of seeing which had been 
frequent with him from his youth up. 

But the real force of demonstration for Giro- 
lamo Savonarola lav in his own burning indigna- 
tion at the sight of wrong: in his fervid belief 
in an Unseen Justice that would put an end to 
the wrong, and in an Unseen Purity to which 
lying and uncleanness were an 


type 


from their obstinacy in evil ? 


one true law ? 


abomination. 
To his ardent, power-loving soul, believing in 
gieat ends, and longing to achieve those ends by 
the exertion of a mighty and generous will, the 
faith in a supreme and righteous Ruler became 
one with the faith in a speedy divine interposi- 
tion that would punish and reclaim. 
Meanwhile, under that splendid masquerade 
of dignities sacred and secular which seemed to 
make the life of lucky Churchmen and princely 
families so luxurious and amusing, there were 
certain conditions at work which slowly tended 
to disturb the general festivity. Ludovico Sfor- 
za—copious in gallantry, splendid patron of an 
incomparable Lionardo da. Vinci—holding the 
ducal crown of Milan in his grasp, and wanting 
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to put it on his own head rather than let it rec: 
on that of a feeble nephew who woul 
little to poison much 
Spanish-born old King Ferdinand a 
Prince Alfonso of Naples, who, not 
ty and treachery which were us 


i take 


him, was 


selves, objected to the poisoning of a nea 
tive for the a Lombard us 
the royalties of Naples again were afraid of 1 


advantage of 
suzerain, Pope Alexander Borgia; all thi 
anxiously watching Florence, lest with j 
way territory it should determine the 
underhand backing; and all 
small state in Italy, were afraid 


four, wit 
Venice the cautious, the stable, and the 
that wanted to stretch its arms not only ; 
both sides of the Adriatic but across to th: l 
of the western coast. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, it was thought, did 
to prevent the fatal outbreak of such jeal 
keeping up the old Florentine alliance wit! 
ples and the Pope, and yet persuading M 
that the alliance was for the general advant 
But young Piero de’ Medici’s rash vai 
qui kly nullified the effect of his father’s 
policy, and Ludovico Sforza, roused to sus) 
him, thought of 
which would checkmate his adversaries ; | 
to invite the French king to ma 
into Italy, and, as heir of the house of Anj 
take possession of Naples. 
tors, 


of a league against 


termined 


Embassadors 

as they were called in those harangi 
went and came; 
termined 


times a recusant cardinal d 
Pope el 


by bribery, and his own particular enemy, w 


not to ac knowledge a 
and came also, and seconded the invitation \ 
hot and the young king seemed 
lend a willing ear. So that in 1493 the rum 
louder and louder tl 
Charles the Eighth of France was about to cr 
and the Italia 
populations, accustomed, since Italy had ceas 
to be the heart of the Roman empire, to look f 
an arbitrator from afar, began vaguely to reg 


rhetoric ; 
spread and became 


the Alps with a mighty army ; 


his coming as a means of avenging their wrongs 
and redressing their grievances. 

And in that rumor Savonarola had heard tl 
assurance that his prophecy was being verifi 
What was it that filled the ear of the prophet 
of old but the distant tread of foreign armi 
coming to do the work of justice? He no lon- 
ger looked vaguely to the horizon for the comit 
storm: he pointed to the rising cloud. TI 
French army was that new deluge which was t 
purify the earth from iniquity ; the French kin 
Charles VIII., was the instrument elected | 
God, as Cyrus had been of old, and all men w! 
desired good rather than evil were to rejoice 
his coming. For the scourge would fall destruc- 
tively on the impenitent alone. Let any cit 
of Italy, let Florence above all—Florence be- 
loved of God, since to its ear the warning voice 
had been specially sent—repent and turn from 
its ways, like Nineveh of old, and the storm- 
cloud would roll over it and leave only refresh- 
ing rain-drops. 
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Fra Girolamo’s word was powerful ; yet now 
chat the new Cyrus had already been three 
months in Italy, and was not far from the gates 
of Florence, his presence was expected there 
with mixed feelings, in which fear and distrust 
sertainly predominated. At present it was not 
on lerstood that he had redressed any grievances ; 
and the Florentines clearly had nothing to thank 
him for. He held their strong frontier fortress- 
es, which Piero de’ Medici had given up to him 
without securing any honorable terms in returr ; 
he had done nothing to quell the alarming re- 
yolt of Pisa, which had been encouraged by his 
presence to throw off the Florentine yoke; and 
‘‘orators,” even with a prophet at their head, 
could win no assurance from him, except that 
he would settle every thing when he was once 
within the walls of Florence. Still, there was 
the satisfaction of knowing that the exaspera- 
ting Piero de’ Medici had been fairly pelted out 
for the ignominious surrender of the fortresses, 
and in that act of energy the spirit of the Re- 
public had recovered some of its old fire. 
The preparations for the equivocal guest were 
not entirely those of a city resigned to submis- 
sion. Behind the bright drapery and banners 
symbolical of joy there were preparations of an- 
other sort made with common accord by gov- 
ernment and people. Well hidden within walls 
there were hired soldiers of the Republic, hastily 
called in from the surrounding districts; there 
were old arms newly furbished, and sharp tools 
and heavy cudgels laid carefully at hand, to be 
snatched up on short notice; there were excel- 
lent boards and stakes to form barricades upon 
occasion, and a good supply of stones to make a 
surprising hail from the upper windows. Above 
all, there were people very strongly in the hu- 
mor for fighting any personage who might be 
supposed to have designs of hectoring over them, 
having lately tasted that new pleasure with much 
relish. This humor was not diminished by the 
sight of occasional parties of Frenchmen, com- 
ing beforehand to choose their quarters, with a 
hawk, perhaps, on their left wrist, and, meta- 
phorically speaking, a piece of chalk in their 
right hand to mark Italian doors withal; espe- 
cially as credible historians imply that many 
sons of France were at that time characterized 
by something approaching to a swagger, which 
must have whetted the Florentine appetite for a 
little stone-throwing. 

And this was the temper of Florence on the 
morning of the seventeenth of November, 1494. 


a 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE PRISONERS. 


Tue sky was gray, but that made little differ- 
ence in the Piazza de! Duomo, which was coy- 
ered with its holiday sky of blue drapery, and its 
constellations of yellow lilies and coats of arms. 
The sheaves of banners were unfurled at the 
angles of the Baptistery, but there was no carpet 
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yet on the steps of the Duomo, for the marble 
was being trodden by numerous feet that were 
not at all exceptional. It was the hour of the 
Advent sermons, and the very same reasons 
which had flushed the streets with holiday color 
were reasons why the preaching in the Duomo 
could least of all be dispensed with. 

But not all the feet in the Piazza were hast- 
ening toward the steps. People of high and low 
degree were moving to and fro with the brisk 
pace of men who had errands before them; groups 
of talkers were thickly scattered, some w illing to 
be late for the sermon, others content not to hear 
it at all. 

The expression on the faces of these apparent 
loungers was not that of men who are enjoying 
the pleasant laziness of an opening holiday. 
Some were in close and eager discussion ; others 
were listening with keen interest to a single 
spokesman, and yet from time to time turned 
round with a scanning glance at any new passer- 
by. At the corner, looking toward the Via de’ 
Cerretani—just where the artificial rainbow light 
of the Piazza ceased, and the gray morning fell 
on the sombre stone houses—there was a remark- 
able cluster of the working people, most of them 
bearing on their dress or persons the signs of 
their daily labor, and almost all of them carry- 
ing some weapon, or some tool which might serve 
as a weapon upon occasion. Standing in the 
gray light of the street, with bare brawny arms 
and soiled garments, they made all the more 
striking the transition from the brightness of the 
Piazza. They were listening to the thin notary, 
Ser Cioni, who had just paused on his way to 
the Duomo. His biting words could get only a 
contemptuous reception two years and a half be- 
fore in the Mercato, but now he spoke with the 
more complacent humor of a man whose party 
is uppermost, and who is conscious of some in- 
fluence with the people. 

‘* Never talk to me,” he was saying, -in his in- 
cisive voice, ‘‘ never talk to me of blood-thirsty 
Swiss or fierce French infantry: they might as 
well be in the narrow passes of the mountains 
as in our streets; and peasants have destroyed 
the finest armies of our condottieri in time past, 
when they had once got them between steep 
precipices. I tell you, Florentines need be afraid 
of no army in their own streets.” 

‘‘ That’s true, Ser Cioni,” said a man whose 
arms and hands were discolored by crimson dye, 
which looked like blood-stains, and who had a 
small hatchet stuck in his belt; ‘‘and those 
French cavaliers, who came in squaring them- 
selves in their smart doublets the other day, saw 
a sample of the dinner we could serve up for 
them. I was carrying my cloth in Ognissanti, 
when I saw my fine Messeri going by, looking 
round as if they thought the houses of the Ves- 
pucci and the Agli a poor pick of lodgings for 
them, and eying us Florentines, like top-knotted 
cocks as they are, as if they pitied us because 
we didn’t know how to strut. ‘Yes, my fine 
Galli,’ says I, ‘stick out your stomachs, I've got 
a meat-axe in my belt that will go inside you all 
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the easier ;’ when presently the old cow lowed,* 
and I knew something had happened—no mat- 
ter what. So I threw my cloth in at the first 
door-way, and took hold of my meat-axe and ran 
after my fine cavaliers toward the Vigna Nuova. 
And, ‘ What is it, Guecio ?’ 
up with me. ‘I think it’s the Medici comin 
back,’ said Guccio. Bembée! I expected so! 
And up we reared a barricade, and the Francesi 
looked behind and saw themselves in a trap; 
and up comes a good swarm of our Ciompi,+ and 
one of them with a big scythe he had in his hand 
mowed off one of the fine cavalier’s feathers—it's 
true! 


said I, when he came 


o 
' 


And the lasses peppered a few stones 
down to frighten them. Piero de’ 
Medici wasn’t come after all; and it was a pity ; 
for we'd have left him neither legs nor wings to 
go away with again.” 

** Well spoken, Oddo,” said a young butcher, 
with his knife at his belt; ‘and it’s my belief 
Piero will be a good while before he wants to 
come back, for he looked as frightened as a hunt- 
ed chicken, when we hustled and pelted him in 
piazza, 


However, 


He’s a coward, else he might have made 
a better stand when he’d got his horsemen. But 
we'll swallow no Medici any more, whatever else 
the French king wants to make us swallow.” 

** But I like not those French cannon they 
talk of,” said Goro, none the less fat for 
years’ additional grievances. ‘* San Giovanni 
defend us! If Messer Domeneddio means s 
well by us as your Frate says he does, Ser Cioni, 
why shouldn’t he have sent the French another 
way to Naples ?” 

** Madesi (yes, indeed), Goro,”’ said the dyer, 
*‘and that’s a question worth putting. Thou 
art not such a pumpkin-head as I took thee for. 
Why, they might have gone to Naples by 
logna, eh, Ser Cioni? or if they’d gone to Arezzo 
—we wouldn't have minded their going to Arez- 
zo. 

**Fools! It will be for the good and glory 
of Florence,” Ser Cioni began. But he was in 
terrupted by the exclamation, ‘‘ Look there!” 
which burst from several voices at once, while 
the faces were all turned to a party who were 
advancing along the Via de’ Cerretani. 

**TIt’s Lorenzo Tornabuoni, and one of the 
French noblemen who are in his house,” said 
Ser Cioni, in some contempt at this interruption. 
‘*He pretends to look well satisfied—that dee} 
Tornabuoni 
mind that.” 


two 


> 
»0- 


but he’s a Medicean in his heart: 


The advancing party was rather a brilliant 
one, for there was not only the distinguished 
presence of Lorenzo Tornabuoni, and the splen- 
did costume of the Frenchman with his elabor- 
ately displayed white linen and gorgeous em- 
broidery ; there were two other Florentines of 
high birth in handsome dresses donned for the 
coming procession, and on the left hand of the 
Frenchman was a figure that was not to be 

* “ La vacea muglia” was the phrase for the sounding 
of the great bell in the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio. 

t The poorer artisans connected with the wool trade— 
wool-beaters, carders, washers, etc. 
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eclipsed by any amount of intention or bi 
—a figure we have often seen befi re, He 
nothing but black, for he was in mour 
the j 
mantle, for he too was to walk in processiot 
Latin S« cretary to the Dieci. Tito Melen a} 


I conspicuously serviceable in the 


n 
in 


n 
black was presently to be covered by 


Va 


become 
course with the French guests, from his familia) 
ity with Southern Italy, and his readir 
French tongue, which he had spoken in his « 


1ess in 
and he had paid more than one visit ¢, 
the French camp at Signa. ‘The lustre 

fortune was upon him; he 


youth; 


was smilin 

ing, and explaining, with his usual grac 
pretentious ease, and only a very keen e 

on studying him could have marked a cert: 
amount of change in him which was not to b 
accounted for by the lapse of eighteen months, 
It was that change which comes from the f 
departure of moral youthfulness—from the di 
tinct self-conscious adoption of a part in lif 
The lines of the face were as soft as ever, 
eyes as pellucid; 


but something was gon 


something as indefinable as the chan 
morning twilight. 

The Frenchman was gathering instruct 
before 
Signa, and now he was going to have a 
survey of the Piazza del Duomo, where the 1 
procession was to pause for religious purp ses 


es in the 


concerning ceremonial riding 


The distinguished party attracted the notice of all 
eyes as it entered the piazza, but the gaze wa 
not entirely cordial and admiring; there wer 
remarks not altogether allusive and mysterious 
to the Frenchman’s hoof-shaped shoes— 
dattery of royal superfluity in toes; and the 
But Lo 


renzo Tornabuoni possessed that power of dis- 


was no care that certain snarlings at 
ceans” should be strictly inaudible. 


sembling annoyance which is demanded in a 
man who courts popularity, and to Tito’s natu- 
ral disposition to overcome ill-will by 1-} 
mor, there was added the unimpassioned feeling 
of the alien toward names and details that move 
the Ar l 
where they could get a good oblique view of the 
Duomo the party paused. The festoons and 
devices that had been placed over the central 
door-way excited some demur, and Tornabuoni 


} 


beckoned to Piero di Cosimo, who, as was usual 


deepest passions of the native. 


with him at this hour, was lounging in front of 
Nello’s shop. 


cussion, which became highly amusing from th¢ 


There was soon an animated dis- 


Frenchman’s astonishment at Piero’s odd pun- 
gency of statement, which Tito translated liter- 
ally. Even snarling on-lookers became curious, 
and their faces began to wear the half-smiling, 
half-humiliated expression of people who are not 
within hearing of the joke which is producing 
It was a delightful mo- 
ment for Tito, for he was the only one of the 
party who could have made so amusing an in- 
terpreter, and without any disposition to tri- 
umphant self-gratulation, he reveled in the 
sense that he was an object of liking— he basked 
in approving glances. The rainbow light fell 


infectious laughter. 








about the laughing group, and the grave church- 

ers had all disappeared within the walls. It 
seemed as if the piazza had been decorated for a 
real Florentine holiday. 

Meanwhile, in the gray light of the unadorned 
streets, there were on-comers who made no show 
of linen and brocade, and whose humor was far 
from merry. Here, too, the French dress and 

jofed shoes were conspicuous, but they were 

ing pressed upon by a larger and larger num- 
ber of non-admiring Florentines. In the van 


of the crowd were three men in scanty clothing; ' 


each had his hands bound together by a cord, 
and a rope was fastened round his neck and 
body, in such a way that he who held the ex- 
tremity of the rope might easily check any re- 
bellious movement by the threat of throttling. 
The men who held the ropes were French sol- 
diers, and by broken Italian phrases and strokes 
from the knotted end of the rope, they from 
time to time stimulated their prisoners to beg. 
Two of them were obedient, and to every Floren- 
tine they had encountered had held out their 
bound hands, and said, in piteous tones, 

‘‘ For the love of God and the Holy Madonna, 
Weare 
Tuscans: we were made prisoners in Lunigiana.” 

But the third man remained obstinately silent 
under all the strokes from the knotted cord. He 
was very different in aspect from his two fellow- 
pl They were young and hardy, and, 
in the scant clothing which the avarice of their 
captors had left them, looked like vulgar, sturdy 
mendicants. But he had passed the boundary 
of old age, and could hardly be less than four or 
five and sixty. His beard, which had grown 
jong in neglect, and the hair, which fell thick 
and straight round his baldness, were nearly 
white. His thick-set figure was still firm and 
upright, though emaciated, and seemed to ex- 
press energy in spite of age—an expression that 
was partly carried out in the dark eyes and strong 
dark eyebrows, which had a strangely isolated 
intensity of color in the midst of his yellow, 
bloodless, deep-wrinkled face with its lank gray 
hairs. And yet there was something fitful in 
the eyes which contradicted the occasional flash 
ofenergy; after looking round with quick fierce- 
ness at windows and faces they fell again with 
a lost and wandering look. But his lips were 
motionless, and he held his hands resolutely 
down. He would not beg. 

This sight had been witnessed by the Floren- 
tines with growing exasperation. Many stand 
ing at their doors or passing quietly along had 
at once given money—some in half automatic 
response to an appeal in the name of God, oth- 
ers in that unquestioning awe of the French 
soldiery which had been created by the reports 
of their cruel warfare, and on which the French 
themselves counted as a guarantee of immunity 
in their acts of insolence. But as the group 


give us something toward our ransom ! 


isoners. 


had proceeded farther into the heart of the city, 
that compliance had gradually disappeared, and 
the soldiers found themselves escorted by a gath- 
ering troop of men and boys, who kept up a 
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chorus of exclamations sufficiently intelligible to 
foreign ears without any interpreter. The sol- 
diers themselves had begun to dislike their posi 

tion, for with a strong inclination to use their 
weapons, they were checked by the necessity 

for keeping a secure hold on their prisoners, ani! 
they were now hurrying along in the hope cf 
finding shelter in a hostelry. 

** French dogs!” ‘* Bullock-feet!’’ ‘*Snatch 
their pikes from them!” ‘Cut the cords and 
make them run for their prisoners. They'll 
run as fast as geese—don't you see they're web- 
footed?” These were the cries which the sol- 
diers vaguely understood to be jeers, and proba- 
bly threats. But every one seemed disposed to 
give invitations of this spirited kind rather than 
to act upon them. 

‘*Santiddio! here’s a sight!" said the dyer, 
as soon as he had divined the ‘meaning of the 
advancing tumult, ‘‘and the fools do nothing 
but hoot. Come along!” he added, snatching 
his axe from his belt, and running to join the 
crowd, followed by the butcher and all the rest 
of his companions except Goro, who hastily re- 
treated up a narrow passage. 

The sight of the dyer, running forward with 
blood-red arms and axe uplifted, and with his 
cluster of rough companions behind him, had a 
stimulating effect on the crowd. Not that he 
did any thing else than pass beyond the sol- 
diers and thrust himself well among his fellow- 
citizens, flourishing his axe; but he served as a 
stirring symbol of street fighting, like the waving 
of a well-known gonfalon. And the first sign 
that fire was ready to burst out was something 
as rapid as a little leaping tongue of flame: it 
was an act of the cerrefano’s impish lad Lollo, 
who was dancing and jeering in front of the in- 
genuous boys that made the majority of the 
crowd. Lollo had no great compassion for the 
prisoners, but being conscious of an excellent 
knife which was his unfailing companion, it had 
seemed to him from the first that to jump forward, 
cut a rope, and leap back again before the sol- 
dier who held it could use his weapon, would be 
an amusing and dextrous bit of mischief. And 
now, when the people began to hoot and jostle 
more vigorously, Lollo felt that his moment was 
come—he was close to the eldest prisoner: in an 
instant he had cut the cord. 

‘Run, old one!” he piped in the prisoner's 
ear, as soon as the cord was in two; and him- 
self set the example of running as if he were 
helped along with wings, like a scared fowl. 

The prisoner's sensations were not too slow 
for him to seize the opportunity: the idea of 
escape had been continually present with him, 
and he had gathered fresh hope from the temper 
of the crowd. He ran at once; but his speed 
would hardly have sufficed for him if the Flor- 
entines had not instantaneously rushed between 
him and his captor. He ran on into the piazza, 
but he quickly heard the tramp of feet behind 
him, for the other two prisoners had been re- 
leased, and the soldiers were struggling and fight- 
ing their way after them, in such tardigrade 
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ESCAPED PRISONER, 


fashion as their hoof-shaped shoes would allow | 
—impeded, but not very resolutely attacked, by 
the people. One of the two younger prisoners 
turned up the Borgo di San Lorenzo, and thus 
made a partial diversion of the hubbub; but the 
main struggle was still toward the piazza, where 
all eyes were turned on it with alarmed curios- 


ity. The cause could not be precisely guessed, 


for the French dress was screened by the imped- 
ing crowd. 


‘¢ An escape of prisoners,”’ said Lorenzo Tor- 
nabuoni, as he and his party turned round just 
against the steps of the Duomo, and saw a pris- 
oner rushing by them. ‘‘ The people are not 
content with having emptied the 
other day. If there is no other authority in 
sight they must fall on the shirri and secure 
freedom to thieves. Ah! there is a French sol- 
dier: that is more serious.” 

The soldier he saw was struggling along 


Sargello the 
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the north side of the piazza, but the object of 
his pursuit had taken the other direction. That 
biect was the eldest prisoner, who had wheeled 
und the Baptistery and was running toward 
the Duomo, determined to take refuge in that 
sanctuary rather than trust to his speed. But 
in mounting the steps his foot received a shock; 
> was precipitated toward the group of signori, 
vhose backs were turned to him, and was only 
ble to recover his balance as he clutched one 
f them by the arm 

It was Tito Melema who felt that clutch. 
He turned his head, and saw the face of his 
adopted father, Baldassarre Calvo, close to his 

wn. 

The two men looked at each other, silent as 
death: Baldassarre, with dark fierceness and a 
tightening grip of the soiled worn hands on the 
velvet-clad arm; Tito, with cheeks and lips all 
bloodless, fascinated by terror. It seemed a 
long while to them—it was but a moment. 

The first sound Tito heard was the short 
langh of Piero di Cosimo, who stood close by 
him and was the only person that could see his 
face, 

‘Ha, ha! I know what a ghost should be 

Ww 9 

«This is another escaped prisoner,” said Lo- 
renzo Tornabuoni. ‘* Who is he, I wonder?” 

‘ Some madman, sure ly,” said Tito. 

He hardly knew how the words had come to 
lis lips: there are moments when our passions 


speak and decide for us, and we seem to stand 


yy and wonder. They carry in them an inspira- 
tion of crime, that in one instant does the work 
of long premeditation. 

The two men had not taken their eyes off each 
other, and it seemed to Tito, when he had spok- 
en, that some magical poison had darted from 
Baldassarre’s eyes, and that he felt it rushing 
through his veins. But the next instant the 
grasp on his arm had relaxed, and Baldassarre 
had disappeared within the church. 


—_—_>—__—_ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


AFTER-THOUGHTS. 


“You are easily frightened, though,” said 
Piero, with another scornful laugh. ‘* My por- 
trait is not as good as the original. But the old 
fellow had a tiger look: I must go into the Du- 
omo and see him again.” 

“Tt is not pleasant to be laid hold of by a 
madman, if madman he be,” said Lorenzo Tor- 
nabuoni, in polite excuse of Tito; ‘‘ but perhaps 
he is only a ruffian. We shall hear. I think 
we must see if we have authority enough to stop 
this disturbance between our people and your 
countrymen,” he added, addressing the French- 
man. 

They advanced toward the crowd with their 
swords drawn, all the quiet spectators making 


an escort for them. Tito went too: it was nec- 
essary that he should know what others knew 


, 


about Baldassarre, and the first palsy of terror 
was being succeeded by the rapid devices to 
which mortal danger will stimulate the timid. 

The rabble of men and boy s, more inclined to 
hoot at the soldier and torment him than to re- 
ceive or inflict any serious wounds, gave way at 
the approach of signori with drawn swords, and 
the French soldier was interrogated. He and 
his companions had simply brought their prison- 
ers into the city that they might beg money for 
their ransom: two of the prisoners were Tuscan 
soldiers taken in Lunigiana; the other, an elder- 
ly man, was with a party of Genoese, with whom 
the French foragers had come to blows near 
Fivizzano. He might be mad, but he was harm- 
less. The soldier knew no more, being unable 
to understand a word the old man said. Tito 
heard so far, but he was deaf to every thing else 
till he was specially addressed. It was Torna- 
buoni who spoke. 

** Will you go back with us, Melema? Or, 
since Messere is going off to Signa now, will you 
wisely follow the fashion of the times and go to 
hear the Frate, who will be like the torrent at 
its height this morning? It's what we must all 
do, you know, if we are to save our Medicean 
skins. J should go if I had the leisure.” 

Tito’s face had recovered its color now, and 
he could make an effort to speak with gayety. 

**Of course I am among the admirers of th 
inspired orator,” he said, smilingly; ‘‘ but, un- 
fortunately, I shall be occupied with the Segre- 
tario till the time of the procession.” 

** Jam going into the Duomo to look at that 
savage old man again,” said Piero. 

** Then have the charity to show him to one 
of the hospitals for travelers, Piero mio,” said 
Tornabuoni. ‘‘ The monks may find out wheth- 
er he wants putting into a cage.” 

The party separated, and Tito took his way to 
the Palazzo Vecchio, where he was to find Bar- 
tolommeo Scala. It was not a Jong walk, but 
for Tito it was stretched out like the minutes of 
our morning dreams: the short spaces of street 
and piazza held memories, and previsions, and 
torturing fears, that might have made the histo- 
ry of months. He felt as if a serpent had begun 


}to coil round his limbs. Baldassarre living, 


and in Florence, was a living revenge, which 
would no more rest than a winding serpent would 
rest until it had crushed its prey. It was not in 
the nature of that man to let an injury pass un- 
avenged: his love and his hatred were of that 
passionate fervor which subjugates all the rest of 
the being, and makes a man sacrifice himself to 
his passion as if it were a deity to be worshiped 
with self-destruction. Baldassarre had relaxed 
his hold and had disappeared. Tito knew well 
how to interpret that: it meant that the venge- 
ance was to be studied that it might be sure. 
If he had not uttered those decisive words—‘‘ He 
is a madman’”’—if he could have summoned up 
the state of mind, the courage necessary for 
avowing his recognition of Baldassarre, would 
not the risk have been less? He might have 
declared himself to have had what he believed to 
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be positive evidence of Baldassarre’s death ; and 
the only persons who could ever have had posi- 
tive knowledge to contradict him were Fra Luca, 
who was dead, and the crew of the companion 
galley, who had brought him the news of the 
encounter with the pirates. The chances were 
infinite against Baldassarre’s having met again 
with any one of the crew, and Tito thought with 
bitterness that a timely, well-devised falsehood 
might have saved him from any fatal conse- 
But to have told that falsehood would 
have required perfect self-command in the mo- 
ment of a convulsive shock: he seemed to have 
spoken without any preconception—the words 
had leaped forth like a sudden birth that has 
been begotten and nourished in the darkness. 
Tito was experiencing that inexorable law of 
human souls, that we prepare ourselves for sud- 


quences. 


den deeds by the reiterated choice of good or | 


evil that gradually determines character. 

There was but one chance for him now—the 
chance of Baldassarre’s failure in finding his re- 
venge. And—Tito grasped at a thought more 
actively cruel than any he had ever encouraged 
before—might not his own unpremeditated words 
have some truth in them? enough truth, at least, 
to bear him out in his denial of any declaration 
Baldassarre might make about him? The old 
man looked strange and wild: with his cager 
heart and brain suffering was likely enough to 
have produced madness. If it were so, the venge- 
ance that strove to inflict disgrace might be baf 
fled. 

But there was another form of vengeance not 
to be baffled by ingenious lying. Baldassarre 
belonged to a race to whom the thrust of the 
dagger seems almost as natural an impulse as 
the outleap of the tiger’s talons. Tito shrank 
with shuddering dread from disgrace; but he 
had also that physical dread which is insepa- 
rable from a soft pleasure-loving nature, and 
which man 
and death as a welcome relief from disgrace. 
His thoughts flew at once to some hidden de- 
fensive armor that might save him from a venge- 
ance which no subtlety could parry. 

He wondered at the power of the passionate 
fear that possessed him. It was as if he had 
been smitten with a blighting disease that had 
suddenly turned the joyous sense of young life 
ito pain. 

There was still one resource open to Tito. 
He might have turned back, sought Baldassarre 
again, confessed. every thing to him—to Romola 
—to all the world. But he never thought of 
that. The repentance which cuts off all moor- 
ings to evil demands something more than self- 
ish fear. He had no that there was 
strength and safety in truth, the only strength 
he trusted to lay in his ingenuity and his dis- 
simulation. Now the first shock, which had 
called up the traitorous signs of fear, was well 
past, he hoped to be prepared for all emergen- 
cies by cool deceit—and defensive armor. 

It was a characteristic fact in Tito’s experi- 
ence at this crisis that no direct measures for 


prevents a from meeting wounds 


sense 
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ridding himself of Baldassarre ever ocx 
him. All other possibilities passed thr 
mind, even to his own flight from Flor 
he never thought of any scheme for rem 
His dread generated no act 
lignity, and he would still have been | 
to give pain to any m rtal. He had sir 
chosen to make life easy to himself—to 
his human lot, if possible, in such a way t 


his enemy, 
ASV 

should pinch him nowhere; and the 
at various times, landed him in unexpe 
The 


should divide the common pressure of dest 


*h 
cho 


sitions. 


question now Was, not w 


with his suffering fellow-men: it was wheth. 
all the resources of lying would save | m tron 
being crushed by the cons *quences of that | 


bitual choice, 
acdiiiebiiccs 

CHAPTER 

INSIDI 


Wuen Bald 


gether, and the rope round his neck a 


XXIV 
THI 

assarre, with his h 
pushed his way behind the curtain, 


before him, 


} 1 efi 


start of astonishment, and stood st 


interior of the Duomo 


door-way. He had expected to see 

empty of every thing but lifeless emblems 
altars with candles unlit, dim pictures, pak 
rigid statues, with perhaps a few worshij 


the distant choir following a monotonous ¢ 
That was the ordinary aspect of cl 

man who never went into them with ai 
ious purpose. 


And 


warm, living faces, upturned in brea 


he saw, instead, vast multiti 


lence toward the pulpit, at the ang] 
the nave and the choir. T} 
all ranks, from magistrates and dames of 


> multitude 


tle nurture to coarsely-clad artisans and co 
people. In the pulpit was a Dominican monk, 
with strong features and dark hair, prea 
with the crucifix For the first 
few minutes 


in his hand. 
Baldassarre noted 
Silent 
some eyes near the door-way had been turned o1 
The 


dicated plainly enough that he was an escaped 


nothing of his 


preaching. as his entrance had been, 


him with surprise and suspicion. rope in- 


prisoner, but in that case the church was a san 
tuary which he had a right to claim; his ad 
vanced years and look of wild misery were fit- 
ted to excite pity rather than alarm; and as | 
stood motionless, with eyes that soon wandered 


as he 
as | 


absently from the wide scene before him to th 
pavement at his feet, those who had observed 
his entrance presently ceased to regard him, 
and became absorbed again in the stronger in 
Among tl 


him wet 


terest of listening to the sermon. 
that had turned toward 
Romola’s; she had entered late through one of 
the side doors, and was so placed that sl 

a full of the main entrance. She 
looked long and attentively at Baldassarre, fo 


eyes been 


view 


gray hairs made a peculiar appeal to her, a1 


the stamp of some unwonted suffering in th 
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face, confirmed by the cord round the neck, 
-ed in her those sensibilities toward the sor- 
rows of age, which her whole life had tended to 
develop. She fancied that his eyes had met 
hers in their first wandering gaze, but Baldas- 
had not, in reality, noted her; he had 
had a startled consciousness of the general 








Ss ene, and the consciousness was a mere flash 
that made no perceptible break in the fierce tu- 
mult of emotion which the encounter with Tito 
Images from the past kept urg- 
ing themselves upon him like delirious visions 
strangely blended with thirst and anguish. No 
distinct thought for the future could shape it- 
self in the midst of that fiery passion; the near- 
est approach to such thought was the bitter sense 
of enfeebled powers, and a vague determination 
to universal distrust and suspicion. Suddenly 
he felt himself vibrating to loud tones, which 
seemed like the thundering echo of his own pas- 
sion. A voice that penetrated his very marrow 
with its accent of triumphant certitude was say- 


had created. 


ing, ‘‘ The day of vengeance is at hand!’ 
aldassarre quivered and looked up. He was 
too distant to see more than the general aspect 


of the preacher standing with his right arm out- 
stretched, hfting up the crucifix; but he panted 
for the threatening voice again as if it had been 
There was a pause before 
the preacher spoke again. He gradually lowered 
his arm. He deposited the crucifix on the ed 





a promise of bliss. 


ve 
of the pulpit, and crossed his arms over his breast, 
looking round at the multitude as if he would 
meet the glance of every individual face. 

‘All ye in Florence are my witnesses, for I 
spoke not in a corner. Ye are my witnesses, 
that four years ago, when there were yet no signs 
of war and tribulation, I preached the coming of 
the scourge. I lifted up my voice as a trumpet 
to the prelates and princes and people of Italy 
and said, The cup of your iniquity is full. Be- 
hold, the thunder of the Lord is gathering, and 
it shall fall and break the cup, and your iniquity, 
which seems to you as pleasant wine, shall be 
poured out upon you, and shall be as molten 
lead. And you, O priests, who say, Ha, ha! 
there is no Presence in the sanctuary—the She- 
chinah is naught—the Mercy-seat is bare; we 
may sin behind the veil, and who shall punish 
us? To you, I said, the presence of God shall 
be revealed in his temple as a consuming fire, 
and your sacred garments shall become a wind 
ing-sheet of flame, and for sweet music there 
shall be shrieks and hissing, and for soft couches 
there shall be thorns, and for the breath of wan- 
tons shall come the pestilence. Trust not in 
your gold and silver, trust not in your high for- 
tresses; for though the walls were of iron, and 
the fortresses of adamant, the Most High shall 
put terror into your hearts and weakness into 
your councils, so that you shall be confounded 
and flee like women. He shall break in pieces 
mighty men without number, and put others in 
their stead. For God will no longer endure the 
pollution of his sanctuary: he will thoroughly 
purge his Church. 


** And forasmuch as it is written that God will 
do nothing but he revealeth it to his servants the 
prophets, he has chosen me his unworthy serv- 
ant, and made His purpose present to my soul 
in the living word of the Scriptures; and in the 
deeds of His Providence, and by the ministry 
of angels he has revealed it to me in visions. 
And His word possesses me so that I am but as 
the branch of the forest wh n the wind of heaven 
penetrates it, and it is not in me to keep silence, 
even though I may be a derision to the scorner. 


And for four years I have preached in obedience 
to the Divine will: in the face of scofting I have 
preached three things which the Lord has de- 
livered to me: that in these times God will re- 
generate His Church, and that before the regen- 
eration must come the scourge over all Italy, 
and that these things will come quickly, But 
hypocrites who cloak their hatred of the truth 
with a show of love have said to me ‘ Come now, 
Frate, leave your proj he =) ) ings: it is enough to 
teach virtue.’ To these I answer: ‘Yes, you say 
in- your hearts, God lives afar off, and His word 

| n, and He 

’ 


deals not as in the days of old, rebuking the 


is as a parchment written by de: 





nations, and punishing the oppressors, and smit- 
ing tl 








i@ u tholy priests as he smote the sons of 
Eli.’ But I ery again in your ears: God is near 
and not afar off; His judgments change not. 
He is the God of armies; the strong men who 
go up to battle are his ministers, even as the 
storm, and fire, and,pestilence. He drives them 
by the breath of His angels, and they come upon 

t. 
And thou, O Italy , art the chosen land: has not 





the chosen land which has forsaken the coven: 


God placed his sanctuary within thee, and thou 
hast polluted it? Behold! the ministers of his 
wrath are upon thee—they are at thy very doors.” 

Savonarola’s voice had been rising in impas- 
sioned force up to this point, when he became 
suddenly silent, let his hands fall, and clasped 
them quietly before him. His silence, instead 
of being the signal for small movements among 
his audience, seemed to be as strong a spell to 
Through the vast area of the 
cathedral men and women sat with faces up 


them as his voice. 


turned, like breathing statues, till the voice was 
heard again in clear low tones. 

‘* Yet there is a pause—even as in the days 
when Jerusalem was destroyed there was a pause 
that the children of God might flee from it. 
There is a stillness before the storm: lo! there 
is blackness above, but not a leaf quake s: the 
winds are staye d, that the voice of God’s warn- 
ing may be heard. Hear it now, O Florence, 
chosen city in the chosen land! Repent and for- 
love mercy: put away all 
uncleanness from among you, that the spirit of 


sake evil: do justice: 


truth and holiness may fill your souls and breathe 
through all your streets and habitations, and then 
the pestilence shall not enter, and the sword shall 
pass over you and leave you unhurt. 

‘¢ For the sword is hanging from the sky ; it is 
quivering; it is about to fall! The sword of 


God upon the earth, swiftand sudden! Did I not 
tell you, years ago, that I had beheld the vision 
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and heard the voice? And behold, 1t is fulfilled! 
Is there not a king with his army at your gates? 
Does not the earth shake with the tread of horses 
and the wheels of swift cannon? Is there not a 
fierce multitude that can lay bare the land as 
with a sharp razor? [I tell you the French king 
with his army is the minister of God: God shall 
guide him as the hand guides a sharp sickle, and 
the joints of the wicked shall melt before him, 
and they shall be mown down as stubble: he 
that fleeth of them shall not flee away, and he 
that escapeth of them shall not be delivered 
And the tyrants who make to themselves a throne 
out of the vices of the multitude, and the unbe- 
lieving priests who traffic in the souls of men and 
fill the very sanctuary with fornication, shall be 
hurled from their soft couches into burning hell ; 
and the pagans and they who sinned under the 
old covenant shall stand aloof and say: ‘ Lo! 
these men have brought the stench of a new 
wickedness into the everlasting fire.’ 

‘But thou, O Florence, take 
mercy. See! the Cross is held to 
healed. Which among the na- 
tions of Italy has had a token like unto yours? 
The tyrant is driven out from among you: the 
men who held a bribe in their left hand and a 
rod in their right are gone forth, and no blood 
has been spilled. And put 
other abomination from among you, and you 
shall be strong in the strength of the living God. 
Wash yourself from the black pitch of your vices, 
which have made you even as the heathens: 
put away the envy and hatred that have made 
And there shall 
to you: and the passage of 
armies shall be to you as the flight of birds, and 
rebellious Pisa shall be given to you again, and 
famine and pestilence shall be far from your 
gates, and you shall be as a beacon among the 
nations. But, mark! while you suffer the ac- 
cursed thing to lie in the camp you shall be 
afflicted and tormented, even though a remnant 
among you may be saved.” 

These admonitions and promises had been 
spoken in an incisive tone of authority; but in 
the next sentence the preacher’s voice melted 
into a strain of entreaty ; 

“Listen, O people, over whom my heart 
yearns, as the heart of a mother over the chil- 
dren she has travailed for! God is my witness 
that but for your sakes I would willingly live as 
a turtle in the depths of the forest, singing low 
to my Beloved, who is mine and I am His. 
For you [ toil, for you I languish, for you my 
nights are spent in watching, and my soul melt- 
eth away for very heaviness. O Lord, thou 
knowest [I am willing—I am ready. Take me, 
stretch me on thy cross: let the wicked who de- 
light in blood, and rob the poor, and defile the 
temple of their bodies, and harden themselves 
against thy merey—let them wag their heads 
and shoot out the lip at me: let the thorns press 
upon my brow, and let my sweat be anguish—I 
desire to be made like Thee in thy great love. 
But let me see of the fruit of my travail—let 


the offered 


out your: 


come and be 


now away every 


your city as a nest of wolves 
no harm happer 
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this people be saved! Let me see them cloth 


in purity: let me hear their voices rise 


n ¢ 
cord as the voices of the angels: let them sex 
wisdom but in Thy eternal law, no beauty 
in holiness. Then they shall lead the way 
‘ore the nations, and the people from the { 
winds shall follow them, and be ga 

the fold of the blessed For it is thy 
God, that the earth shall be 
law: 


uthered 
converte | 

it is thy will that wickedness s 
and love shall reign. Come, O bless 
ise! and behold, I am willing—lay m 
let blood and the fire 
me; but let my witness be remembered 


altar: my flow 
men, that ini juity shall not prosper forevei 
the last appeal 
stretched out his arms and lifted up his ey 
heaven ; 


During Savonai 


his strong voice had alternately 


bled with emotion and risen again in 1 


energy; but the passion with which he 

himself as a victim became at last too stron; 
allow of further speech, and he ended in a gs 
Every tone, 


changing vibrating throu 


audience, shook them into answering emo 
There were plenty among them who had 
moderate faith in the Frate’s prophetic m 

and who in their cooler 
tle ; 


by the 


moments loved 
nevertheless, they too were Carri 
creat wave of feeling which 
force from sympathies that lay deeper t 
theory. <A loud 
from the wide 
fallen on 
mantle. 


responding sob ros¢ 


multitude, while Savor 
his knees and buried 
He felt in that m 
and glory of martyrdom wit 

In that great sob of the multitude 
sarre’s had Among all tl 
beings present, there was perhaps not o 
vibrated 
and 
vibrated like a harp of which all the 


been wrenched away except one. 


his fa 


ymment th 
out its ig 


mingled. 


his 


than 
words of the preacher; but 


frame more strongly 
tones 
f a fiery inexorable vengeance ‘ 
into which the hated sinner might be 
and held by the avenger in an eternal grap- 
ple, had come to him like the promise of an 


unquenchable fountain to unquenchable thirst 


pursued 


The doctrines of the sages, the old contempt for 
priestly superstitions, had fallen away from his 
soul like a forgotten language: 


if he could have 
remembered them, what answer could they have 
given to his great need like the answer given by 
The thun- 
der of denunciation fell on his passion-wrought 
nerves with all the his 
thought never went beyond it into questions—he 
was possessed by it as the war-horse is possessed 


this voice of energetic conviction ? 


force of self-evidence: 


No word that was not 
a threat touched his consciousness; he had no 
fibre to be thrilled by it. But the fierce exult- 
ant delight to which he was moved by the idea 
of perpetual vengeance found at once a climax 
and a relieving outburst in the preacher’s words 
of self-sacrifice. ‘To Baldassarre words 
only brought the vague triumphant sense that 
he too was devoting himself—signing with his 


by the clash of sounds. 


those 
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own blood the deed by which he gave himself 
wer to an unending fire, that would seem but 
eoolness to his burning hatred. 
«‘] rescued him—lI cherished him—if I might 
lutch his heart-strings forever! Come, O blessed 
promise! Let my blood flow; let the fire con- 
sume me ‘i 
The one chord yibrated to its utmost. Bal- 
jassarre clutched his own palms, driving his long 
ls into them, and burst into a sob with the 





CHAPTER XXV. 
OUTSIDE THE DUOMO. 


Wutir Baldassarre was possessed by the voice 
yf Savonarola he had not noticed that another 
man had entered through the door-way behind 
him. and stood not far off observing him It 
was Piero di Cosimo, who took no heed of the 
g, having come solely to look at th 


nreachil 
i 


escaped prisoner. During the pause, in which 
the preacher and his audience had given them- 
selves up to inarticulate emotion, the new-come 
advanced and touched Baldassarre on the arm. 
He looked round with the tears still slowly roll- 
ing down his face, but with a vigorous sig 





if he had done with that outburst. The painter 
spoke to him in a low tone 

‘*Shall I cut your cords for you? I have 
heard how you were made prisoner.” 

Baldassarre did not reply immediately: he 
glanced suspiciously at the officious stranger. 
At last he said, ** If you will.” 

‘ Better come outside,” said Piero. 

3Jaldassarre again looked at him suspiciously ; 
and Piero, partly guessing his thought, smiled, 
took out a knife, and cut the cords. He began 
to think that the idea of the prisoner’s madness 
was not improbable, there was something so pe- 
culiar in the expression of his face. ‘* Well,” 
he thought, ‘‘if he does any mischief, he'll soon 
get tied up again. The poor devil shall have a 
chance, at least.” 





‘* You are afraid of me,” he said again, in an 
undertone; ‘*you don’t want to tell me any 
thing about yourself.” 

Baldassarre was folding his arms in enjoy- 
ment of that long-absent muscular sensation. 
He answered Piero with a less suspicious look 
and a tone which had some quiet decision in it. 

“No, I have nothing to tell.” 

‘As you please,” said Piero, ‘* but perhaps 
you want shelter, and may not know how hos- 
pitable we Florentines are to Visitors with torn 
doublets and empty stomachs. There’s a hos- 
pital for poor travelers outside all our gates, and, 
if you liked, I could put you in the way to one. 
There’s no danger from your French soldier. 
He has been sent off.” 

Baldassarre nodded, and turned in silent ac- 
ceptance of the offer, and he and Piero left the 
church together. 

‘*You wouldn’t like to sit to me for your por- 
trait, should you?” said Piero, as they went along 


the Via dell 'Orinolo, on the way to the gate of 
Santa Croce. ‘lama painter ; I would give 
you money to get your portrait.” 


The suspicion returned into Baldassarre’s 





glance, as he looked at Piero, and said decided- 
ly, . 
‘* Ah!” said the painter, shortly. ‘* Well, go 
straight on, and you'll find the Porta Santa 
Croce, and outside it there’s a hospital for tray 
elers. So you'll not accept any service from me? 
‘‘I give you thanks for what you have done 
already. I need no more.” 
“Tt is well,” said Piero, with a shrug, and 





they turned away from each othe 


r. 

‘‘ A mysterious old tiger!” thought the artist, 
**well worth painting. Ugly—with deep lines 
—looking as if the plow and the harrow had 
gone over his heart. <A fine contrast t 
bland and smiling Messer Greco—my Bace 
trionfante, who has married the fair Antigone in 


contradiction to all history and fitness. Aha! 





his scholar’s blood curdled uncomfortably at the 
old fellow’s clutch.” , 

When Piero re-entered the Piazza del Duomo 
the multitude who had been listening to Fra 
Girolamo were pouring out from all the doors, 
and the haste they made to go on their several 
ways was a proof how important they held the 
preaching which had detained them from the 
other occupations of the day. The artist leaned 
against an angle of the Baptistery and watched 
the departing crowd, delighting in the variety 
of the garb and of the keen characteristic faces 
—faces such as Masaccio had painted more that 
fifty years before: such as Domenico Ghirlanda: 
had not yet quite left off painting. 

This morning was a peculiar occasion, a1 
the Frate’s audience, always multifarious, had 
represented even more completely than usual th 
various classes and political parties of Florence 
There were men of high birth, accustomed to 
public charges at home and abroad, who had be- 
come newly conspicuous not only as enemies of 
the Medici and friends of popular government, 
but as thorough piagnoni, espousing to the ut 
most the doctrines and practical teaching of th 
Frate, and frequenting San Marco as the seat of 
another Samuel; some of them men of authori- 
tative and handsome presence, like Francesco 
Valori, and perhaps also of a hot and arrogant 
temper, very much gratified by an immediate 
divine authority for bringing about freedom in 
their own way; others, like Soderini, with less 
of the ardent piagnone, and more of the wis¢ 
politician. There were men, also of family, like 
Piero Capponi—simply brave undoctrinal lovers 
of a sober republican liberty, who preferred fight- 
ing to arguing, and had no particular reasons for 
thinking any ideas false that kept out the Medici 
and made room for public spirit. At their el- 
bows were doctors of law whose studies of Ac- 
cursius and his brethren had not so entirely con- 
sumed their ardor as to prevent them from be- 
coming enthusiastic piagnoni— Messer Luca Cor- 
sini himself, for example, who on a memorabl 


occasion yet to come was to raise his learned 
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arms 1n street stone-throwing for the cause of 
religion, freedom, and the Frate. And among 
these dignities who carried their black lucco or 
furred mantle with an air of habitual authority, 
there was an abundant sprinkling of men with 
more contemplative and sensitive faces ; scholars 
inheriting such high name as Strozzi and Accia- 
joli, who were already minded to take the cowl 
and join the community of San Marco; 
wrought to a new and higher ambition by the 
teaching of Savonarola—like that young painter 
who had lately surpassed himself in his fresco 
of the Divine child on the wall of the Frate’s 
bare cell—unconscious yet that he 


artists, 


would one 
day himself wear the tonsure and the cowl, and 
be called Fra Bartolommeo. There the 
mystic poet Girolamo Benevieni hastening, per- 
haps, to carry tidings of the beloved Frate’s 
speedy coming to his friend Pico della Miran- 


was 


dola, who was never to see the light of another 
morning. ‘There were well-born women attired 
with such scrupulous plainness that their more 
refined grace was the chief distinction between 
them and their less aristocratic sisters. There 
was a predominant proportion of the genuine 
popolani or middle class, belonging both to the 
Major and Minor Arts, conscious of purses threat- 
ened by war-taxes. And more striking and vari- 
ous, perhaps, than all the other classes of the 
Frate’s disciples, there was the long stream of 
poorer tradesmen and artisans, whose faith and 
hope in his Divine message varied from the rude 
undiscriminating trust in him as the friend of 
the poor and the enemy of the luxurious oppres- 
sive rich, to that eager tasting of all the subtle- 
ties of biblical interpretation, which takes a pe- 
culiarly strong hold on the sedentary artisan, 
illuminating the long dim spaces beyond the 
board where he stitches, with a pale flame that 
seems to him the light of Divine science. 

But among these various disciples of the Frate 
were scattered many who were not in the least 
his disciples. Some were Mediceans who had 
already, from motives of fear and policy, begun 
to show the presiding spirit of the popular party 
a feigned deference. 
cates of a free government, but regarded Savon- 
arola simply as an ambitious monk—half saga- 
cious, half fanatical—who had made himself a 


Others were sincere advo- 


powerful instrument with the people, and must 
be accepted as an important social fact. There 
were even some of his bitter enemies: members 
of the old aristocratic anti-Medicean party — 
determined to try and get the reins once more 
tight in the hands of certain chief families; or 
else licentious young men, who detested him as 
the kill-joy of Florence. For the in 
the Duomo had already become political inci- 
dents, attracting the ears of curiosity and malice 
as well as of faith. The men of ideas, like young 
Niccold Macchiavelli, went to observe and write 
reports to friends away in country villas: the 
men of appetites, like Dolfo Spini, bent on hunt- 
ing down the Frate as a public nuisance who 
made game scarce, went to feed their hatred and 
lie in wait for grounds of accusation. 


sermons 
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Perhaps, w > no preacher ever had a mo; 
massive influence than Savonarola, no pr 
ever had more heterogeneous mate rials to W 
upon. 

lay in the highly mixed cl 


And one secret of the massiv 


of his pr 


aracter 
ing. Baldassarre, wrought into an eesta 


self-martyring revenge, was only an ex 
case among the partial and narrow sym 
of that In 


there were strains that appealed to 


Savonarola’s pré 


th 


audience, 


finest susceptibilities of men’s natures, a 


and 
were elements that gratified low egoism, t 

gossiping curiosity, and fascinated timorous 
perstition. His need of personal predomi 
his labyrinthine allegorical interpretations 
his enigmatic visions, and his 
Divine 


Scriptures, 
certitude 

ceased, in his own large soul, to be e 
that feryid piety, that passionat 
infinite, that active sympathy, that cl 
ed demand for the subjec tion of selfish 


to the general good, which he 


about the intentions, 


nn 


sense 


had jn « 
greatest of mankind. But for th 


with the 
of his audience all the pregnancy of his 

ing lay in his strong assertion of supe 
claims, in the denunciatory visions, in th 
certitude which gave his sermons the int 


a political bulletin; and having once held t 
audience in his mastery, it was necessary t 
nature—it was necessary for their welfare—tl 
he should keep The effect was 
evitable. No man ever struggled to retain power 
over a mixed multitude without suffering vit 
his standard must be their lower 1 

and not his own best insight. 


the mastery. 


tion: 
The mysteries of human character have 
dom been presented in a way more fitted to 
check the judgments of facile knowingness than 
but 


in Girolamo Savonarola; we can give him 
a reverence that need shut its eyes to no fact, i! 
we regard his life as a drama in which th 
were great inward modifications accompany 


the outward changes. And up to this peri 


when his more direct action on political affairs 
had only just begun, it is probable that his im- 
perious need of ascendency had burned undis- 
cernibly in the strong flame of his zeal for God 
and man. 

It was the fashion of old, when an ox was led 
out for sacrifice to Jupiter, to chalk the dark 
spots, and give the offering a false show of un- 
blemished 


chalk, and boldly say—the victim was spotted, 


whiteness. Let us fling away the 
but it was not therefore in vain that his mighty 
heart was laid on the altar of men’s hig! 
hopes. 


1est 


> 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


THE GARMENT OF FEAR. 


At six o'clock that evening most people in 
Florence were glad the entrance of the new 
Charlemagne was fairly over. Doubtless, when 
the roll of drums, the blast of trumpets, and the 
tramp of horses along the Pisan road began to 
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mingle with the pealing of the excited bells, it 
was a grand moment for those who were sta- 
tioned on turreted roofs, and could see the long- 
winding terrible pomp on the back-ground of 
the green hills and valley. There was no sun- 
shine to light up the splendor of banners, and 
spears, and plumes, and silken surcoats, but 
there was no thick cloud of dust to hide it; and 
as the picked troops advanced into close view 
they could be seen all the more distinctly for 
; Tall and tough 
Scotch archers, Swiss halberdiers fierce and pon- 
derous, nimble Gascons ready to wheel and 
climb, cavalry in which each man looked like a 
knight-errant with his indomitable spear and 
charger—it was satisfactory to be assured that 
they would injure nobody but the enemies of 
God! With that confidence at heart it was a 
less dubious pleasure to look at the array of 
strength and splendor in nobles, and knights, 
and youthful pages of choice lineage—at the 
bossed and jeweled sword-hilts, at the satin 
scarfs embroidered with strange symbolical de- 
vices of pious or gallant meaning, at the gold 
chains and jeweled aigrettes, at the gorgeous 
horse-trappings and brocaded mantles, and at 
the transcendent canopy carried by select youths 
above the head of the Most Christian King. To 
sum up with an old diarist, whose spelling and 
diction halted a little behind the wonders of this 
royal visit—‘‘ fi gran magnificenza.” 

But for the Signoria, who had been waiting 
on their platform against the gates, and had to 
march out at the right moment, with their ora- 
tor in front of them, to meet the mighty guest, 
the grandeur of the scene had been somewhat 
screened by unpleasant sensations. If Messer 
Luca Corsini could have had a brief Latin wel- 
come depending from his mouth in legible char- 
acters, it would have been less confusing when 
the rain came on, and created an impatience in 
men and horses that broke off the delivery of his 
well-studied periods, and reduced the represent- 
atives of the scholarly city to offer a make-shift 
welcome in impromptu French. But that sud- 
den confusion had created a great opportunity 
for Tito. As one of the secretaries he was among 
the officials who were stationed behind the Sig- 
noria, and with whom these highest dignities 
were promiscuously thrown when pressed upon 
by the horses. 

‘* Somebody step forward and say a few words 
in French,” said Soderini. But no one of high 
importance chose to risk a second failure. ‘You, 
Francesco Gaddi, you can speak.” But Gaddi, 
distrusting his own promptness, hung back, and, 
pushing Tito, said, ‘* You, Melema.” 

Tito stepped forward in an instant, and with 
the air of profound deference that came as natu- 
rally to him as walking, said the few needful 
words in the name of the Signoria, then gave 
way gracefully, and let the king pass on. His 
presence of mind, which had failed him in the 
terrible crisis of the morning, had been a ready 
instrument this time. It was an excellent liv- 
ery servant that never forsook him when danger 





the absence of dancing glitter. 
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was not visible. But when he was compliment- 
ed on his opportune service, he laughed it off as 
a thing of no moment, and to those who had not 
witnessed it, let Gaddi have the credit of the 
improvised welcome. No wonder Tito was pop- 
ular: the touchstone by which men try us is 
most often their own vanity. 

Other things besides the oratorical welcome 
had turned out rather worse than had been ex- 
pected. If every thing had happened according 
to ingenious preconceptions, the Florentine pro- 
cession of clergy and laity would not have found 
their way choked up and been obliged to impro- 
vise a course through the back streets, so as to 
meet the king at the Cathedral only. Also, if 
the young monarch under the canopy, seated on 
his charger with his lance upon his thigh, had 
looked more like a Charlemagne and less like a 
hastily modeled grotesque, the imagination of 
his admirers would have been assisted. 
It might have been wished that the scourge of 
Italian wickedness and ‘‘ Champion of the honor 
of women” had had a less miserable leg, and only 
the normal sum of toes; that his mouth had been 
of a less reptilian width of slit, his nose and head 
of a less exorbitant outline. But the thin leg 
rested on cloth of gold and pearls, and the face 
was only an interruption of a few square inches 
in the midst of black velvet and gold, and the 
blaze of rubies, and the brilliant tints of the em- 
broidered and bepearled canoys —** fu gran mag- 


much 


ni fice nza.”” 

And the people had cried Francia, Francia! 
with an enthusiasm proportioned to the splendor 
of the canopy which they had torn to pieces as 
their spoil, according to immemorial custom ; 
royal lips had duly kissed the altar; and after 
all mischances the royal person and retinue were 
lodged in the Palace of the Via Larga, the rest 
of the nobles and gentry were dispersed among 
the great houses of Florence, and the terrible 
soldiery were encamped in the Prato and other 
open quarters. The business of the day was 
ended. 

But the streets still presented a surprising as- 
pect, such as Florentines had not seen before 
under the November stars. Instead of a gloom 
unbroken except by a lamp burning feebly here 
and there before a saintly image at the street 
corners, or by a stream of redder light from an 
open door-way, there were lamps suspended at 
the windows of all houses, so that men could 
walk along no less securely and commodiously 
than by day—‘‘ fu gran magnificenza.” 

Along those illuminated streets Tito Melema 
was walking at about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing on his way homeward. He had been ex- 
erting himself throughout the day under the 
pressure of hidden amxieties, and had at last 
made his escape unnoticed from the midst of 
after-supper gayety. Once at leisure thorough- 
ly to face and consider his circumstances, he 
hoped that he could so adjust himself to them 
and to all probabilities as to get rid of his child- 
ish fear. If he had only not been wanting in the 


presence of mind necessary to recognize Baldas- 
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sarre under that surprise!—it would have been | the Via dei Benci, and as he neared the angl 
happier for him on all accounts; for he still | turning into the Borgo Santa Croce his ear was 
winced under the sense that he was deliberately | struck by a music which was not that of even- 
inflicting suffering on his father: he would ‘ery | ing revelry, but of vigorous labor—the music of 
much have preferred that Baldassarre should be | the anvil. Tito gave a slight start and quick 
prosperous and happy. But he had left him-| ened his pace, for the sounds had suggested 
self no second path now: there could be no con-| welcome thought. He knew that they came frou 
flict any longer: the only thing he had to do| the workshop of Niccold Caparra, famous resort 
was to take care of himself. |of all Florentines who cared for curious ant 
While these thoughts were in his mind he was | bezutiful iron-work. 
advancing from the Piazza di Santa Croce along ‘*What makes the giant at work so la 
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thought Tito. **But so much the better for 
me. I can do that little bit of business to-night 
instead of to-morrow morning.” 

Preoccupied as he was, he could not help 
pausing a moment in admiration as he came in 
front of the work-shop. ‘The wide door-way, 
standing at the truncated angle of a great block 
or “isle” of houses, was surmounted by a loggia 
roofed with fluted tiles, and supported by stone 
columns with roughly carved capitals. Against 
the red light framed in by the outline of the 
fluted tiles and columns stood in black relief the 
grand figure of Niccolo, with his huge arms in 
rhythmical rise and fall, first hiding and then 
disclosing the profile of his firm mouth and pow- 
erful brow. Two slighter ebony figures, one at 
the anvil, the other at the bellows, served to set 
off his superior massiveness. 

Tito darkened the door-way with a very dif- 
ferent outline, standing in silence, since it was 
useless to speak until Niccold should deign to 
pause and notice him. ‘That was not until the 
smith had beaten the head of an axe to the due 
sharpness of edge and dismissed it from his an- 
vil. But in the mean time Tito had satisfied 
himself by a glance round the shop that the ob- 
ject of which he was in search had not disap- 
peared. 

Niccoldé gave an unceremonious but good- 
humored nod as he turned from the anvil and 
rested his hammer on his hip. 

‘*What is it, Messer Tito? Business ?” 

** Assuredly, Niccold; else I should not have 
ventured to interrupt you when you are working 
out of hours, since I take that as a sign that your 
work is pressing.” 

‘I’ve been at the same work all day—mak- 
ing axes and spear-heads. And every fool that 
has passed my shop has put his pumpkin-head 
in to say, ‘ Niccold, wilt thou not come and see 
the King of France and his soldiers ?” and I’ve 
answered, ‘No: I don’t want to see their faces— 
I want to see their backs.’ ” 

‘** Are you making arms for the citizens, then, 
Niccolo ?—that they may have something better 
than rusty scythes and spits in case of an up- 
roar?” 


‘““We shall see. Arms are good, and Flor- | 


ence is likely to want them. The Frate tells 
us we shall get Pisa again, and I hold with the 
Frate; but I should be glad to know how the 
promise is to be fulfilled, if we don’t get plenty 
of good weapons forged? The Frate sees a long 
way before him—that I believe. But he doesn’t 
see birds caught with winking at them, as some 
of our people try to make out. He sees sense, 
and not nonsense. But you're a bit of a Medi- 
cean, Messer Tito Melema. Ebbene! so I’ve 
been myself in my time, before the cask began 
torun sour. What’s your business ?” 

‘* Simply to know the price of that fine coat 
of mail I saw hanging up here the other day. 
I want to buy it for a certain personage who 
needs a protection of that sort under his doub- 
let.” 

‘*Let him come and buy it himself, then,” 

Vor. XXVI.—No. 152.—P 


said Niccold, bluntly. ‘I’m rather nice about 
what I sell, and whom I sell to. I like to know 
who’s my customer.” 

‘*T know your scruples, Niccold. But that 
is only defensive armor: it can hurt nobody.” 

“True; but it may make the man who wears 
it feel himself all the safer if he should want to 
hurt somebody. No, no: it’s not my own work; 
but it’s fine work of Maso of Brescia: I should 
be loth for it to cover the heart of a scoundrel. 
I must know who is to wear it.” 

**Well, then, to be plain with you, Niccold 
mio, I want it myself,” said Tito, knowing it 
was useless to try persuasion. ‘‘ The fact is, I 
am likely to have a journey to take—and you 
know what journeying is in these times. You 
don’t suspect me of treason against the Repub- 


-lic ?” 


**No, I know no harm of you,” said Niccold, 
in his blunt way again. ‘‘ But have you the 
money te pay for the coat? For you've passed 
my shop often enough to know my sign: you've 
seen the burning account-books—I trust nobody. 
The price is twenty florins, and that’s because it’s 
second-hand. You're not likely to have so much 
with you. Let it be till to-morrow.” 

‘*T happen to have the money,” said Tito, 
who had been winning at play all the day be- 
fore, and had not emptied his purse. ‘*‘ I'll carry 
the armor home with me.” 

Niccold reached down the finely wrought coat, 
which fell together into little more than two 
handfuls. 

‘« There, then,” he said, when the florins had 
been told down on his palm. ‘* Take the coat. 
It’s made to cheat sword, or poniard, or arrow. 
But for my part I would never put such a thing 
on. It’s like carrying fear about with one.” 

Niccolo’s words had an unpleasant intensity 
of meaning for Tito. But he smiled and said, 

** Ah, Niceold, we scholars are all cowards. 
Handling the pen doesn’t thicken the arm as 
your hammer-wielding does. Addio!” 

He folded the armor under his mantle and 
hastened homeward across the Ponte Ruba- 
conte, 
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EOPLE used to go to hear Coleridge talk ; 

or rather to “‘ preach,” as Charles Lamb 
phrased it. ‘‘ Did you ever hear me preach ?” 
asked Coleridge of his old school-mate. ‘I 
n-n-never h-h-heard you do any thing else,” re- 
plied Lamb, with that peculiar stammer of his 
which gave so much point to his retorts. Car- 
lyle, according to the unanimous report of all 
who have ever had the honor of knowing him, 
is the most wonderful converser of the day. 
Probably no other American has seen so much 
of him as has Mr. Milburn, the ** Blind Preach- 
er.” Those who have heard him tell “ What a 
Blind Man Saw in England”—and those who 
have not, have missed hearing the most thor- 
oughly charming Lectures of the time—will re- 
member that he gives some specimens of Mr. 
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Carlyle’s talk. These, however, form but a 
small part of the reminiscences laid up in a mem- 
ory gifted with an almost preternatural power of 
retention—a memory which will retain almost 
word for word the whole of a long conversation 
or discourse. We happened one evening to be 
present while Mr. Milburn was describing the 
men and things which interested him 
abroad. Foremost among these were his inter- 
views with Thomas Carlyle. Taking advantage 
of our friend’s infirmity of vision, we availed 





most 


ourselves of note-book and pencil, and wrote 
down the following specimens of the Table-Talk 
of Carlyle. 

Carlyle’s residence has for many years been 
suburbs of London, on the 

Passing the famous Hospital, and go- 
the river, you come to Cheyne Walk, , 
once a fashionable resort, and the residence of 
many famous people 
Cheyne Row, a respectable, but now by no means 
fashionable street. The houses of brick, 
three stories high, and rather narrow, the en- 
trance a pair of steps from the pavement. They 
were built in Queen Anne’s time, and to an 
American look old; -but they are of good honest 
architecture, and seem as though they would be 
habitable for a couple of centuries yet. Carlyle 
resides at No. 7. It is a dwelling suited to a man 
His days 
are given up to earnest and persistent labor in 
During 
working hours he has no leisure for visitors. He 
tells indignantly how a certain ‘‘blatherskite 
American traveler” once came at 10 o'clock with 
a letter of introduction, and staid for hours, 
‘trobbing me of a whole working-day, which I 
shall never get back again to all eternity.” 

Milburn’s invitations were always ‘‘ to tea at 
6 o'clock.” ‘Tea at Carlyle’s is just what its 
name imports—merely bread and butter, with a 
cup of the infusion of the Chinese herb. This 
dispatched, the host would usually invite his 
guest into the garden—or, as we should say, the 
‘* vard”—a narrow plot of ground of the breadth 
of the house, and perhaps a hundred feet deep, 
with a grass-plot in the centre, having a tree at 
each of the four corners. From the trees is sus- 
pended an awning; and under this is a pine 
table and a few wooden chairs. Upon the table 
is a canister of Virginia tobacco «and several 
common clay pipes, their long stems tipped with 
sealing wax. 
we have noted down. 

Carlyle is now verging upon threescore and 
ten; a tall, gaunt man, with stooping shoulders, 
as though he had spent much time bending over 
his desk. A Scottish newspaper writer thus 
describes him as he looked a dozen years ago: 


at Chelsea, one of the 
Thames. 
ing up 


Opening upon this is 


are 


of quiet habits and moderate means 


his vocation as a “ writer of books.” 


‘** The long, tall, spare figure is before me— 


wiry, though, and elastic, stretched at careless, 
homely ease in his elbow-chair, yet ever with 
strong natural motions and starts as the inward 
spirit stirs. The face, too, is before me—long 
and thin, with a certain tinge of paleness, but no 
sickness or attenuation; pensive, almost :.olemn, 


Here were held the talks which | 
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—— 
yet open and cordial, and tender—very tende 
The eye, as generally happens, is the chief out. 
ward index of the soul—an eye not easy to & 
scribe, but _/e/t ever after one has look¢ d the reo} 
and therein. It is dark and full, shadowed over 
by a compact and prominent forehead. 
pression is, SO to speak, heavy-laden- as if be. 
tokening untold burdens of thought, an 


1d ng 


rhe ex 


4 
un- 
til they had been in some practical manner over. 
The whole form and expression of 

face remind one of Dante. It wants the ec] 

element and the mature and matchless harmony 
which distinguish the countenance of the grea 
Florentine; but something in the cast and in the 
look, especially in the heavy-laden but dauntless 
eye, is very much alike. Thus does the presence 
of Thomas Carlyle rise before m¢ 


fiery struggles resolutely endured—endured 


come, 


a tru 
in all his bearings and in all his sayings 
sees the very thing he speaks of; it b 
and moves palpable to him, and hence his words 
form a picture. When you come from him the 
impression is like having seen a great brilliant 


man 
He 


eathes 


panorama; every thing has been made brilliant 
and palpable to your sight. 
ter far than that; you bear home with you an in- 


3ut more and bet- 


delible feeling of love for the man—deep at th 
heart, and long as life.” 

A residence of more than thirty years in Lon- 
don has not modified the strong Doric pronun- 
ciation which Carlyle brought with him from 
his native Dumfriesshire. The vowels come out 
broad and full; the gutturals—which are so sad- 
ly clipped in modern English enunciation, de- 
priving the speech of all its masculine vigor 
have all their due prominence. 


His manner is 
striking and peculiar: now bursting into gigan- 
tic laughter at some odd conceit; now swelling 
into fierce wrath at some meanness or wrong; 
now sinking into low tones of the tenderest pa- 
thos. But running through all is a rhythmic 
flow, a sustained and persistent recitative, like 
that in which we can imagine old Homer chant- 
ed his long-resounding hexameters. Mr. Mil- 
burn’s presentation gives not merely the words, 
but reproduces the very pronunciation and tone 
of Carlyle. We have been assured, by those 
who have heard both, that the nicest ear could 
scarcely distinguish the copy from the original. 
We have not attempted to reproduce this. The 
reader must imagine the words which we have 
written down to be uttered in the fullest and 
broadest Scotch which he ever heard. ‘* Nev- 
"says Milburn, ‘“‘had I any idea of what elo- 
quent talk meant until I listened to Carlyle.’ 
But it must not be supposed that he is one of 
those egregious talkers who, like Coleridge, 
monopolize the whole discourse, and keep up 
one continuous flow of speech. He is a capital 
listener if one has any thing to say; and has 
moreover, unlike Macaulay, ‘brilliant flashes 
of silence,” devoted to pipe-devotion: in fact, 
we must suppose the pipe to be in constant use 
even during his most earnest talk. 

With this much by way of proem, let us con- 
stitute ourselves silent members of this Tobacco 


er, 











Parliament, whose sittings are held through the 
long English summer twilight till far into the 
night; while all around the great roar of Lon- 
don surges up like the voice of the ocean break- 
ing in a continuous roll upon a sandy beach, 
growing fainter indeed as the night wears on, 
put never for an instant ceasing: 


FRANKLIN, AND HIS SWIMMING-SCHOOL. 

On Milburn’s first evening at Carlyle’s the 
conversation happened to turn upon the associ- 
ations connected with Chelsea and its neighbor- 
hood. Whereupon said Mr. Carlyle: 

‘Well, Sir, this part of the town, I think, 
should have an interest for the people from your 
side of the water, for it has associations con- 
nected with a certain countryman of yours named 
Benjamin Franklin. When he was toiling as 
a journeyman printer in this metropolis, more 
than a century ago, he was accustomed to stroll 
upon the Sunday afternoon along the banks of 
Father Thames, and this end of this Cheyne 
Row was usually his goal. One day, as he 
walked discoursing with a friend, he declared 
himself able to swim from here to London Bridge, 
distant five miles. His friend offered a wager 
that it was impossible; and he upon the instant 
stripping, plunged boldly in, and started for his 
mark, while his friend, bearing the clothes, strode 
down the bank, and a great multitude of spec- 
tators, growing ever greater as he proceeded, 
followed to see the feat. He, with brave stroke 
and lusty sinew, buffeted the tide, gained the 
bridge and, wager. Whereon, amidst great ac- 
clamations, the people suggested to him that he 
should start a swimming-school. But God had 
other work than that for him to do; for in later 
years he was to teach the people of your conti- 
nent how, by frugality and labor, and patience 
and courage, any man might buffet the waves 
of fortune and swim straight on to prosperity 
and success. And that was the Swimming- 
School which he was to establish.” 


HIGH DUTIES AND SMUGGLING. 

Tea having been dispatched, Carlyle said : 

‘*T hope, Sir, that, unlike many of your 
countrymen, you sometimes indulge in the sol- 
ace of a pipe.” 

His guest acknowledged that such was his cus- 
tom, and the host led the way to the garden, re- 
marking, as he offered the pipe and tobacco: 

‘* People in moderate circumstances in this 
country can not afford to offer their friends a 
good cigar, and I suppose only what you would 
consider very middling tobacco. The Govern- 
ment finds it needful to have such a revenue as 
that it must needs lay a tax of some hundreds 
per cent. upon the poor man’s pipe, while the 
rich man’s glass of wine pays scarcely one-tenth 
this.impost. But I learn that there is as much 
tobacco smuggled into England as pays the duty. 
Thus you see that it is, as it ever will be when 
laws are unjust and onerous; for the smuggler 
is the Lord Almighty of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, saying to him, Thus far shalt thou 
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go, and no farther, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.” 
THE METHODISTS. 

“You are a Wesleyan, Sir, I understand ?” 
said Carlyle. 

‘Iam; or rather, as we are called in Amer- 
ica, a Methodist.” 

‘*T must tell you that I have ceased to think 
as highly of that people asI used to do. It was 
formerly sometimes my fortune, whenever I went 
to service, to attend their chapels. We've a 
queer place in this country called the Derbyshire 
Peak; and I was there some years ago for a 
part of the summer, and went on the Lord’s day 
to the Wesleyan Chapel; and a man got up and 
preached with extraordinary fluency and ve- 
hemence, and I was astonished at his eloquence. 
And they told me that he was a nail-maker— 
that he wrought six days in the week with his 
own hands for his daily bread, and preached 
upon the seventh without charge. And when 
he had ended, another man came forward and 
prayed; and I was greatly moved by the fervor 
and unetion of his prayer. And they told me 
that he was a rope-maker, that he toiled as the 
other. But the sum and end of all the fluency 
and vehemence in the sermon, of all the fervor 
and unction of the prayer was, ‘ Lord, save us 
from Hell!’—And I went away musing, sick at 
heart, saying to myself, ‘ My good fellows, why 
all this bother and noise? If it be God’s will, 
why not go and be damned in quiet, and say 
never a word about it? And I, for one, would 
think far better of you.’—So it seemed to me 
that your Wesleyans made cowards, and I would 
have no more to do with their praying and their 
preaching.” 


LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

‘‘ Did you ever happen to see Louis Napoleon, 
Mr. Carlyle, while he lived in London?” asked 
Milburn. 

** Oh yes, I chanced to meet him a few times 
at the houses of people who are accustomed to 
give dinners here. And it seems to me that 
even then there was something lurking in him 
that betokened he was of the blood of the old 
Napoleon, who was, as I read it, the great high- 
wayman of history; his habit being to clutch 
King or Kaiser by the throat, and swear by the 
Eternal, ‘If you don’t stand and deliver instant- 
ly, I'll blow your brains out!’—A profitable trade 
he did at this sort of thing until another man, 
who had learned his trick—Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington by name—succeeded in clutching 
him, and there was an end of him.—This Louis 
Napoleon, as he is called, used to talk to me 
about the Spirit of the Age, the Democratic 
Spirit, and the Progress of the Species; but for 
my own part it seemed that the only progress 
the Species was making was backward; and the 
Spirit of the Age was leadirg the people down- 
ward; and we discovered that we didn’t under- 
stand each other's language; that we had no 
key in common for our dialects. And we parted 
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asunder, as mayhap did Abraham and Lot be- 


It looks to 


me very much as if his way led him to Sodom. 


fore—each going his several ways. 


‘« Afterwards I used to see him in this neigh- 
borhood (I think he’d lodgings somewhere in this 
part of the town) with his hands folded across 
his breast, and his eyes fixed with a melancholy 
stare upon the ground; and he looked to me for 
all the world like a poor opera-singer in search 
of an engagement.—God knows he has succeed- 
ed in finding an engagement upon a stage suffi- 
ciently vast, before an audience ample enough 
for any man, and the whole thing got up regard- 
less of expense. But I certainly expect that the 
day will come when the blue sulphureous flames 
will dart from behind the scenes, and consume 
the pile with all that are in it; or that the edifice 
will give way in a crash of ruin, and the whole 
—singer, audience, and all—will sink into neth- 
ermost depths of abysmal perdition, where it 
seems to me they certainly belong.” 

BURNING OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

‘*T have heard, in some way, Mr. Carlyle,” 
said Milburn, ‘* about the loss of the manuscript 
of one of the volumes of your French Revolution. 
How was it ?” 

‘*A sad story enough, Sir; and one that al- 
ways makes me shudder to think of. I had fin- 
ished the volume of the book called 
‘The French Revolution, a History ;’ and as it 
lay in manuscript, a friend desired that he might 
have the reading of it; and it was committed to 
his care. He professed himself greatly delight- 
ed with the perusal, and confided it to a friend 
of his own, who had some curiosity to see it as 
well. s 


second 


This person sat up, as he said, perusing 
and 
at length recollecting himself, surprised at the 
flight of time, laid the manuscript carelessly 
upon the library table, and hied to bed. There 
it lay, a loose heap of rubbish, fit only for the 
waste-paper basket or for the grate. So Betty, 
the housemaid, thought when she came to light 
the library fire in the morning. Looking round 
for something suitable for her purpose, and find- 
ing nothing better than it, she thrust it into the 
grate, and applying the match, up the chimney, 
with a sparkle and roar, went ‘The French Rev- 
olution :’ thus ending in smoke and soot, as the 
great transaction itself did, more than a half cen- 
tury ago. 

“* At first they forebore to tell me the evil 
tidings; but at length I heard the dismal story ; 
and I was as a man staggered by a heavy blow. 
Ah, Sir, it’s terrible when you have been strug- 


it far into the wee hours of the morning; 


gling for months and years with dim confusion 
and wild anarchy; when all about you is wel- 
tering Chaos and unbroken darkness, and you 
have at length gained some victory, and built a 
highway that will bear the pressure of your own 
foot, and perhaps the feet of generations yet to 
come; and the morning has dawned, and you 
can see some way at least into the realm of 
Limbo—suddenly to find that you are in the 
centre of pitchy darkness, in the whirl of com- 
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mingling elements, and that Chaos has « 
again. 

*“T was as a man beside myself, for there was 
scarcely a page of the manuscript left. [ 
down at the table and 
thoughts and to commence the work again. 
filled page after page, but ran the pe 
ery line as the page was finished. 

Si 


ym 


strove to 


', for many a weary day, until at leng 
sat by the window, half-hearted and dejected 
my eye wandering along over acres of roofs. I 
saw a man standing upon a scaffold engaged 
building a wall—the wall of a house. With h 
trowel he’d lay a great splash of mortar up 

last layer, and then brick after brick wo he 
deposit upon this, striking each with the butt of 
his trowel, as if to give it his benediction and 
farewell; and all the while singing or whistling 
as blithe as a lark. And in my spleen I said 
within myself, ‘ Poor fool! how canst thou be so 
merry under such a bile-spotted atmosphere as 
this, and every thing rushing into the regions 
of the inane ?’ 

‘*And then I bethought me, and I said to 
myself, ‘ Poor fool thou, rather, that sittest hers 
by the window whining and complaining! What 
if thy house of cards falls? Is the Universe 
wrecked for that? The man yonder builds a 
house that shall be a home perhaps fo - 
tions. Men will be born in it, wedded in it, and 
buried from it; and the voice of weeping 
of mirth shall be heard within its walls; and 
mayhap true Valor, Prudence, and Faith shall 
Man! 
of Eternity imprisoned into Time! it is not thy 
works, which are all mortal, infinitely little, and 
the greatest no greater than the least, but only 
the spirit thou workest in which can have worth 
! Up then at thy work, and be 


I 


be nursed by its hearth-stone. Symbol 


or continuance! 
cheerful !’ 

** So I arose and washed my face and felt that 
my head was anointed, and gave myself to re- 
laxation—to what they call ‘light literature.’ I 
read nothing but novels for weeks. I was sur- 
rounded by heaps of rubbish and chaff. I read 
all the novels of that person who was once a C 


ap- 
tain in the Royal Navy—and an extraordinary 
ornament he must have been to it: the man that 
wrote stories about Dogs that had their tails cut 
off, and about people in Search of their Fathers : 
and it seemed to me that of all the extraordi- 
nary dunces that had figured upon this planet he 
must certainly bear the palm from every one 
the f his books. And thus re- 
freshed I took heart of grace again, applied me 
to my work, and in course of time ‘ The French 
Revolution’ got finished; as all things must, 
sooner or later.” 


save readers 


THE “ NAVVIES.” 

Once in the course of conversation the word 
‘* Navvies” happened to be used; and Mr. Mil- 
burn desired an explanation of its meaning. 

** And you don’t know what ‘ Navvies’ means? 
It’s a contraction of ‘navigators,’ and is applied 
as a name to the men that dig our canals and 








en sssescueseananiesntegiiintegiaiinasincaita tata a 
build our railways; the brawny, broad-shoul- 
dered workers of modern miracles, that trans- 
form the face of the land, and marry remotest 
places in nearness, Some of your brethren 
were once gathered in a prayer-meeting — I 
think it was in a village called Yeadon, in York- 
shire, remote from the coast, and upon the top 
of a hill. And one of the brethren, in the fer- 
yor of his ecstasy, after beseeching God to have 
mercy upon all of them present, and upon all 
the inhabitants of the village, cried out, ‘O Lord, 
we pray thee also to make Yeadon a sea-port 
town!’ And sure enough, in due time, the ‘ Nav- 
vies’ came along and dug acanal. The prayer 
was answered, as it seemed. And are not these 
‘Navvies’ therefore the workers of miracles?” 


CARLYLE’S FATHER AND HIS MINISTER. 

“Tt is held,” said Milburn, ‘‘ that a man de- 
rives his character mainly from his mother. 
But I have somewhere read that your father was 
a remarkable man.” 

‘“‘T think of all the men I have ever known 
my father was quite the remarkablest. Quite a 
farmer sort of a person, using vigilant thrift and 
careful husbandry; abiding by veracity and 
faith, and with an extraordinary insight into 


the very heart of things and men. I can re-| 


member that from my childhood I was surprised 
at his using many words of which I knew not 
the meaning; and even as I grew to manhood 
I was not a little puzzled by them, and supposed 
that they must be of his own coinage. But later, 
in my black-letter reading, I discovered that every 
one of them I could recall was of the sound Saxon 
stock which had lain buried, yet fruitful withal, 
and most significant in the quick memory of the 
humbler sort of folk. 

‘“‘He was an elder of the Kirk; and it was 
very pleasant to see him in his daily and weekly 
relations with the minister of the parish. ‘They 


had been friends from their youth, and had grown | 


up together in the service of their common Mas- 
ter. That parish minister was the first person 
that taught me Latin; and I am not sure but 
that he laid a great curse upon me in so doing. 
Ah, Sir, this learning of Reading and Writing! 
What trouble and suffering it entails upon us 
poor human creatures! He that increaseth in 
knowledge increaseth sorrow; and much study 
is a weariness to the flesh! I am not sure but 
that we should all be the happier and the better 


too without what is called the Improvements of | 
the Modern Ages! For mine own part I think | 


it likely that I should have been a wiser man, 


and certainly a godlier, if I had followed in my | 


father’s steps, and left Latin and Greek to the 
fools that wanted them. 

‘*Tt was a pleasant thing to see the minister, 
in cassock and bands, come forth on the Sabbath 
day and stand up to lead the devotions of his 
people—preaching to them the words of truth 
and soberness which he had gaimed by pains- 
taking study and devout prayer to Almighty 
God to know what was the mind of the Spirit: 
not cutting fantastic capers before High Heay- 
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en, as is the wont and use of many of you mod- 
ern preachers, seeking to become Thaumatur- 
gists in gathering a crowd of gaping fools to be- 
hold—sad spectacle !—how much of a fool a man 
could be in the sight of God. There was none 
of your so-called Popular Oratory, and astonish- 
ing vocal gymnastics styled Elogquence—wonder- 
ful to gods and men; but only a simple and earn- 
est desire to feed the souls of his people and 
lead them in the ways of life everlasting. It 
was pleasant indeed to see my father and his 
minister together, and to hear their grave and 
serious talk. You would be satisfied that who- 
ever was out of his duty they were in theirs. 

‘*I remember the last time I ever saw my 
| father. I was on my journey from Craigenput- 
| tock to this modern Babylon with a manuscript 
jin my hand of which you may have heard— 

Sartor Resartus by name. I was bound hither 
to see if there were any chance to have it trans- 
lated into print, and stopped to pay my father a 
visit of a few days. The other members of the 
family were engaged with their usual occupa- 
tions, and we had the most of the time to our- 
selves. I laid me down upon the floor, and he 
was stretched upon the sofa, and I plied him 








with all manne: of questions concerning the 
people he had known, and the affairs in which 
he had been an actor; and it was wonderful to 
note how his eye seemed to be gifted with the 
power of a Second Sight; how he looked into 
the very marrow of things; and how he set the 
truth forth in quaint queer sentences, such as I 
| never heard from another man’s lips. 
| «T came upon my fool’s errand hither and 
saw him no more; for I had not been in town 
many days when the heavy tidings came that 
| my father was dead. He had gone to bed at 
| night as well as usual it seemed; but they found 
| in the morning that he had passed from the realm 
of Sleep to that of Day. It was a fit end for 
such a life as his had been. Ah, Sir, he was a 
man into the four corners of whose house there 
had shined, through the years of his pilgrimag 
| by day and by night, the light of the glory of 
|God. Like Enoch of old, he had walked with 
God, and at the last he was not, for God took 
him. If I could only see such men now as were 
my father and his minister—men of such fear- 
less truth and simple faith—with such firmness in 
holding on to the things that they believed; in say- 
ing and doing only what they thought was right ; 
in seeing and hating the thing that they felt to 
be wrong—lI should have far more hope fer this 
British nation, and indeed for the world at large. 
‘* Alas! Sir, the days in which our lot is cast 
are sad and evil. All Virtue and Belief and 
| Courage seem to have run to Tongue; and he 
is the wisest man, and the most valiant, who is 


| the greatest Talker. The world has transformed 
itself into a Parliament—an assemblage whose 
prime and almost only business is to talk—talk 
—talk—talk until the very heavens themselves 
must have become deaf with their ceaseless vo- 
ciferation—with little more wisdom in it than in 
| the cackling of geese. Our British nation oocu- 


| 
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pies a sad pre-eminence in this matter: deina- 
gogy, blustering, vain-glorious, hollow, far-sound- 
ing, unmeaning talk seem to me to be its great 
distinction. On earth I think is not its fellow 
to be found, except in your own demagogic and 
nation. I am certainly afraid that 
modern Popular Oratory will be the ruin of the 
race; and that the verdict of the jury that shall sit 
upon the corpse of our civilization will be, ‘ Sui- 


cide by an overdose of Oratory.’ ” 


oratorical 


CARLYLE’S DYSPEPSIA.—-EDWARD IRVING. 

**You seem to be the victim of dyspepsia, 
Mr. Carlyle How 
does it come? Did you mherit it? or have you 
acquired it?” inquired Mr. Milburn. 

‘*T am sure [ can hardly tell, Sir,’’ replied 
Carlyle. ‘*I only know that for the one or two 
or three and twenty years of my mortal exist- 


I might almost say a martyr. 


ence, I was not conscious of the owne rship of 
that diabolical arrangement called a Stomach. 
I had grown up the healthy and hardy son of a 
hardy and healthy Scotch dalesman ; and he was 
the descendant of a long line of such: men that 
had tilled their paternal acres, and gained their 
threescore years and ten—or even mayhap, by 
reason of strength, their fourscore years—and 
had gone down to their graves, never a man of 
them the wiser for the possession of this infernal 
apparatus. I had gone through the University 
of Edinburgh, and had been invited by an old 
friend to become associated with him in the con- 
duct of a school. He was a man, Sir, whose 
name you may have heard upon your own side 
of the waters. It was Edward Irving—my old 
friend Edward Irving. 

“To Kirkaldy I went. Together we talked 
and wrought and thought—together we strove, 
by virtue of birch and of book, to initiate the 
urchins into what is called the Rudiments of 

earning ; until at length the hand of the Lord 
was laid upon him, and the voice of his God 
spake to him, saying ‘ Arise, and get thee hence ; 
for this is not thy rest!’ And he arose, and 
girded up his loins, and putting the trumpet of 
the Almighty to his lips, he blew such a blast 
as that men started in strange surprise, and said 
that the like had not been heard since the days 
of the Covenant itself. And from Scotland he 
came to this great Babel, and stood up in the 
pulpit of the Hatton Garden Chapel: the Her- 
culean form of him erect; his eye blazing as 
with a message from his God ; and his voice wax- 
ing louder and louder as doth a trumpet. And 
the great, the learned, and the high, the titled, 
the gifted, and the beautiful, came round about 
him; and sat mute and spell-bound, listening 
to his wonderful words. And they thought— 
{for you know that fools will ever think accord- 
ing to folly—which is the law of their nature )— 
they thought that because they were looking at 
him, he was looking at them. He was not look- 
ing at them at all, Sir. He was trying to do 
what no mortal man can do and live: trying to 
see God face to face. I have heard, Sir, that 
the eagle’s eye sometimes sustains eclipse ; that 
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the curtain of darkness falls over the pupil of 
his eye by the steadfast gazing at the brigh 
of the sun. 

Irving. 


tnes 
It was thus with my poor trier 
The fools said—(let the fools } 
their own way—they know no better)— 
said that Irving was daft—that his head 
turned with popular applause. He was) 
Sir—he was pazep. ‘The curtain 

had fallen over the pupi! of the e: 

too steadfast 


gazing at the Sun. indness 
and in loneliness he sobbed the great heart 
him to slee p: and in the silence of the s« J 
they laid him away till the Judgment-Day 
** And I tarried the while yonder at Kirk 
endeavoring still to initiate the urchins into 
Rudiments of Learning, until the voie« 
unto me saying, ‘ Arise, and settle 1 
lem of thy life.’ —I had been destined by 
ther and father’s minister to be my 
minister of the Kirk of Scotland. 
I had gained the years of man’s estate, I was not 


ul 


w tl 


my 


Sut now t 


sure that I believed the doctrines of my father’s 
kirk; and it was needful that I should now 

tle it. And so I entered into my 
closed the door. 


chamber, and 
And around about me 
came a trooping throng of phantasms dire, fr 


there 


the abysmal depths of nethermost perdition 
Doubt, Fear, Unbelief, Mockery, and Scoffing 
were there; and 
travail and agony of spirit. Thus was it, § 

for weeks. Whether I ate I know not; wl 

I drank I know not; whether I slept I know not 
But I only know that when I came forth ag 


I wrestled with them in t! 


beneath the glimpses of the moon, it was with 

the direful persuasion that I was the miseral 

owner of a diabolical apparatus called a Stomach. 

And I never have been free from that knowledge 

from that hour to this; and I suppose that I nev- 
iall be until I am laid away in my ¢ 


* In 1819 Irving wrote respecting Carlyle, 


24th year, who | 


had, apparently just 
ke, come up to Edinburgh with the purpo 
meelf to literary labor 


after 
f which he s} 
of devoting | 

* Carly It is very odd indeed 
that he should be sent for want of employment to the coun- 
try. Of course, | sry man of talent, he ha t! 
around this Patmos many a splendid purpose t 
and much iinprovement to be wrought out. ‘I h 
says, ‘tl nds of my thoughts to bring together, 

» in this thoughtles i have my views of 
life to reform, and the whole plan of my life to new-model; 
and, into all, I have my health to recover. And then 
once more I shall venture my bark upon the waters of this 
wide realm; and if she can not weather it I shall ste« 
West, and try the waters of another world.’ Sc 


le goes away to-morrow. 
e eve 


ive,’ h 
which r 


one can de s scene, 


he reasons 
and resolves; but surely a worthier destiny awaits him 
than voluntary exile.” 

So far from trying the waters of another world, it is 
doubtful if Carlyl 
the British islands. 
“it 


has ever passed the seas which girdk 
Gossiping Gilfillan wrote a dozen years 
is understood that he has never visited Ger- 
We have been told, with what truth we can not 
say, that he once set out for Prussia to collect mat rial 
for his Life of Frederick; but on the first night of his ar- 
rival on the Continent he was half-suffocated under the 
sack of feathers which forms the covering of a German 
bed; whereupon he abandoned his journey, and return 
to London the next day tut one who reads his wonder- 
fully picturesque and minute descriptions of scenery and 
localities will hardly believe thet they were not drawn 
from actual observation. 


ago, 


many 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


ET us linger a little over this chapter of 
L happy love ; so sweet, so rare a thing. Ay, 
most rare: though hundreds continually meet, 
love, or fancy they do, engage themselves, and 
marry; and hundreds more go through the 
same proceeding, with the slight difference of 
the love omitted — Hamlet, with the part of 
Hamlet left out. But the real love, steady and 
true: tried in the balance, and not found want- 
ing: tested by time, silence, separation; by good 
and ill fortune; by the natural and inevitable 
change which years make in every character— 
this is the rarest thing to be found on earth, and 
the most precious. 

I do not say that all love is worthless which 
is not exactly this sort of love. There have 
been people who have succumbed instantly and 
permanently to some mysterious attraction, high- 
er than all reasoning; the same which made 
Hilary ‘‘ take an interest” in Robert Lyon’s face 
at church, and made him, he afterward con- 
fessed, the very first time he gave Ascott a les- 
son in the parlor at Stowbury, say to himself, 
“If I did marry, I think I should like such a 
wife as that brown-eyed bit lassie.” And there 
have been other people, who choosing their part- 
ners from accidental circumstances, or from 
mean worldly motives, have found Providence 
kinder to them than they deserved, and settled 
down into happy, affectionate husbands and 
wives. 

But none of these loves can possibly have the 
sweetness, the completeness of such a love as 
that between Hilary Leaf and Robert Lyon. 

There was nothing very romantic about it. 


From the moment when Johanna entered the | 


parlor, found them standing hand-in-hand at 
the fireside, and Hilary came forward and kissed 
her, and after a slight hesitation Robert did the 
same, the affair proceeded in most mill-pond 
fashion : 

*“*Unruffied by those cataracts and breaks, 

That humor interposed too often makes." 
There were no lovers’ quarrels; Robert Lyon 
had chosen that best blessing next to a good 
woman, a sweet-tempered woman; and there 
was no reason why they should quarrel more as 
lovers than they had done as friends. And, let 
it be said to the eternal honor of both, now, no 
more than in their friendship days, was there 
ony of that hungry engrossment of each other's 
society, which is only another form of selfish- 


ness, and by which lovers so often make their | 


own happy courting-time a season of never-to- 
be-forgotten bitterness to every body connected 
with them. 

Johanna suffered a little: all people do when 
the new rights clash with the old ones; but she 
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| rarely betrayed it. She was exceedingly good : 
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N HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


she saw her child happy, and she loved Robert 
Lyon dearly. He was very mindful of her, very 
tender; and as Hilary still persisted in doing her 
daily duty in the shop, he spent more of his time 
with the elder sister than he did with the youn- 
ger, and sometimes declared solemnly that if 
Hilary did not treat him well he intended to 
make an offer to Johanna! 

Oh, the innumerable little jokes of those happy 
days! Oh, the long, quiet walks by the river- 
side, through the park, across Ham Common— 
any where—it did not matter—the whole world 
looked lovely, even on the dullest winter-day ! 
Oh, the endless talks; the renewed mingling of 
two lives, which, though divided, had never been 
really apart, for neither had any thing to con- 
ceal; neither had ever loved any but the other. 

Robert .:yon was, as I have said, a good deal 
changed, outwardly and inwardly. He had 
mixed much in society, taken an excellent posi- 
tion therein, and this had given him not only a 

more polished manner, but an air of decision 
and command, as of one used to be obeyed. 
There could not be the slightest doubt, as Jo- 
hanna once laughingly told him, that he would 
always be “ master in his own house.” 

But he was very gentle with his ‘‘ little wo- 
man,” as he called her. He would sit for hours 
at the ‘‘ingle-neuk’”—how he did luxuriate in 
the English fires!—with Hilary on a footstool 
beside him, her arm resting on his knee, or her 
hand fast clasped in his. And sometimes, when 
Johanna went out of the room, he would stoop 
and gather her close to his heart. But I shall 
tell no tales; the world has no business with 
| these sort of things. 

Hilary was very shy of parading her happiness: 
she disliked any demonstrations thereof, even be- 
fore Johanna. And when Miss Balquidder, who 
had, of course, been told of the engagement, 
came down one day expressly to see her * for- 
| tunate fellow-countryman,” this Machiavelian 
little woman actually persuaded her lover to 
have an important engagement in London! 
She could not bear him to be ‘‘ looked at.” 

** Ah, well! you must leave me, and I will 
miss you terribly, my dear,” said the old Scotch- 
woman, ‘* But it’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body good, and I have another young lady quite 
ready to step into your shoes. When shall you 
be married ?” 

“T don’t know—hush; we'll talk another 
time,” said Hilary, glancing at Johanna. 

Miss Balquidder took the hint and was silent. 

That important question was indeed begin- 
ning to weigh heavily on Hilary’s mind. She 
was fully aware of what Mr. Lyon wished, and, 
indeed, expected ; that when, the business of the 
firm being settled, in six months hence he re- 
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turned to India, he should not return alone. 
When he said this, she had never dared to an- 
swer, hardly even to think. She let the peace- 
ful present float on, day by day, without recog- 
nizing such a thing as the future. 

But this could not be always. It came to an 
end one January afternoon, when he had re- 
turned from a second absence in Liverpool. 
They were walking up Richmond Hill. The 
sun had set frostily and red over the silver curve 
of the Thames, and Venus, large and bright, 
was shining like a great eye in the western sky. 
Hilary long remembered exactly how every thing 
looked, even to the very tree they stood under 
when Robert Lyon asked her to fix definitely 
the day that she would marry him. 

** Would she consent—there seemed no special 
reason to the contrary—that it should be imme- 
diately? Or would she like to remain with Jo- 
hanna as she was, till just before they sailed ? 
He wished to be as good as possible to Johanna 
—still—” 

And something in his manner impressed Hil- 
ary more than ever before with the conviction 
of all she was to him; likewise, all he was to 
her. More, much more than even a few short 
weeks since. Then, intense as it was, the love 
had a dream-like unreality; now it was close, 
home-like, familiar. Instinctively she clung to 
his arm; she had become so used to being Rob- 
ert’s darling now. She shivered as she thought 
of the wide seas rolling between them; of the 
time when she should look for him at the daily 
meal and daily fireside, and find him no more. 

** Robert, I want to talk to you about Jo- 
hanna.” 

“*T guess what it is,” said he, smiling; ‘‘ you 
would like her to go out to India with us. 
tainly, if she chooses. 
pose I should object ?” 

““No; but it is not that. She would not live 
six months in a hot climate; the doctor tells me 
so.” 

** You consulted him ?” 

** Yes, confidentially, without her knowing it. 
But I thought it right. I wanted to make quite 
sure before—before— Oh, Robert—” 

The grief of her tone caused him to suspect 
what was coming. He started. 

“You don’t mean that? Oh no, you can 
not! My little woman—my own little woman 
—she could not be so unkind.” 

Hilary turned sick at heart. The dim land- 
scape, the bright sky, seemed to mingle and 
dance before her, and Venus to stare at her with 
a piercing, threatening, baleful lustre. 

‘Robert, let me sit down on the bench, and 
sit you beside me. It is too dark for people to 
notice us, and we shall not be very cold.” 

**No, my darling ;” and he slipped his plaid 
round her shoulders, and his arm with it. 

She looked up pitifully. ‘Don’t be vexed 
with me, Robert, dear; I have thought it all over; 
weighed it on every side; nights and nights I 
have been awake pondering what was right to | 
do. And it always comes to the same thing.” 


Cer- 
I hope you did not sup- 


Ls 

‘* What ?” 

‘*It’s the old story,” she answered, with 
feeble smile. ‘*‘I canna leave my min; 
There is nobody in the world to take car of 
hanna but me, not even Elizabeth, who is 
grossed in little Henry. If I left her, I am 
it would kill her. And she can not com 
me. Dear!” (the only fond name she ever ca 
him) **for these three years—you Say it nee 
only be three years—you will have to ft 
India alone!” 

Robert Lyon was a very good man; but he 
was only a man, not an angel; and though 
made comparatively little show of it, he was a 
man very deeply in love. With that jealous 
tenacity over his treasure, hardly blamable, 
since the love is worth little which does not wish 
to have its object ‘‘all to itself,” he had, I am 
afraid, contemplated not without plea the 
carrying off of Hilary to his Indian home; and 
it had cost him something to propose that Jo- 
hanna should go He was very fond of 
Johanna; still— 

If I tell what followed will it forever low: 
Robert Lyon in the estimation of all rea 
He said, coldly, ** As you please, Hilary ;” ros 
up, and never spoke another word till they 
reacbed home. 

It was the first dull tea-table they had ever 
known ; the first time Hilary had ever looked 
at that dear face, and seen an expression th« 
which made her look away again. He did 1 
sulk; he was too gentlemanly for that; he « 
exerted himself to make the meal pass pleasant- 
ly as usual; but he was evidently deeply wound- 
ed—nay, more, displeased. ‘The strong, stern 
man’s within him had rebelled; the 
sweetness had gone out of his face, and some- 
thing had come into it which the very best of 
men have sometimes: alas for the woman who 
can not understand and put up with it! 

I am not going to preach the doctrine of ty- 
rants and slaves; but when two walk together 
they must be agreed, or if by any chance 
are not agreed, one must yield. It may not al- 
ways be the weaker, or in weakness may lie the 
chiefest strength; but it must be one or other 
of the two who has to be the first to 
and, save in very exceptional cases, it is, and it 
ought to be, the woman. God’s law and n: 
ture’s, which is also God’s, ordains this; in- 
stinct teaches it; Christianity enforces it. 

Will it inflict a death-blow upon any admira- 
tion she may have excited, this brave little 
Hilary, who fought through the world by her- 
self; who did not shrink from traversing Lon- 
don streets alone at seemly and unseemly hours ; 
from going into sponging-houses and debtors’ 
prisons; from earning her own livelihood, even 
in a shop—if I confess that Robert Lyon, being 
angry with her, justly or unjustly, and she, look- 
ing upon him as her future husband, her “lord 
and master” if you will, whom she would one 
day promise, and intended, literally to ‘“‘ obey” 
—she thought it her duty, not only her pleasure 
but her duty, to be the first to make reconcilia- 
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tion between them? ay, and at every sacrifice, 
except that of principle. 

And I am afraid, in spite of all that ‘* strong- 
minded” women may preach to the contrary, 
that all good women will have to do this to all 
men who stand in any close relation toward 
them, whether fathers, husbands, brothers, or 
lovers, if they wish to preserve peace, and love, 
and holy domestic influence ; and that so it must 
be to the end of time. 

Miss Leaf might have discovered that some- 
thing was amiss; but she was too wise to take 
any notice, and being more than usually feeble 
that day, immediately after tea she went to lie 
down. When Hilary followed her, arranged 
her pillows, and covered her up, Johanna drew 
her child's face close to her and whispered, 

“That will do, love. Don’t stay with me. 
I would not keep you from Robert on any ac- 
count.” 

Hilary all but broke down; and yet the words 
made her stronger, firmer; set more clearly be- 
fore her the solemn duty which young folks in 
love are so apt to forget, that there can be no 
blessing on the new tie, if for any thing short 
of inevitable necessity they let go one link of 
the old. 

Yet, Robert— It was such a new and dread- 
ful feeling to be standing outside the door and 
shrink from going in to him; to see him rise up 
formally, saying, ‘‘ Perhaps he had better leave ;”’ 
and have to answer with equal formality, ‘‘ Not 
unless you are obliged ;” and for him then, with 
a shallow pretense of being at ease, to take up a 
book and offer to read aloud to her while she 
worked. 
strongly against all sewing of evenings—because 
it deprived him temporarily of the sweet eyes, 
and the little soft hand. Oh, it was hard, 
hard! 

Nevertheless, she sat still and tried to listen; 
but the words went in at one ear and out at the 
other—she retained nothing. By-and-by her 
throat began to swell, and she could not see her 
needle and thread. Yet still he went on read- 
ing. It was only when, by some blessed chance, 
turning to reach a paper-cutter, he caught sight 
of her, that he closed the book and looked dis- 
composed ; not softened, only discomposed. 

Who shall be first to speak? Who shall catch 
the passing angel's wing? One minute, and it 
may have passed over. 

I am not apologizing for Hilary the least in 
the world. I do not know even if she consid- 
ered whether it was her place or Robert’s to 
make the first advance. Indeed, I fear she did 
not consider it at all, but just acted upon im- 
pulse, because it was so cruel, so heart-breaking, 
to be at variance with him. But if she had con- 
silered it I doubt not she would have done from 
duty exactly what she did by instinct—crept up 
to him as he sat at the fireside, and laid her lit- 
tle hand on his. 

‘Robert, what makes you so angry with me 
still?” 

‘* Not an 





y; I have no right to be.” 
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**Yes, you would have if I had really done 
wrong. Have I ?” 

‘*You must judge for yourself. For me—I 
thought you loved me better than I find you do, 
and I made a mistake; that is all.” 

Ay, he had made a mistake, but it was not 
that one. It was the other mistake that men 
continually make about women; they can not 
understand that love is not worth having, that 
it is not love at all, but merely a selfish carry- 
ing out of selfish desires, if it blinds us to any 
other duty, or blunts in us any other sacred ten- 
derness. ‘They can not see how she who is false 
in one relation may be false in another; and 
that, true as human nature’s truth, ay, and often 
fulfilling itself, is 
to Othello— 

** Look to hex, Moor! have a 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.” 


Srabantio’s ominous warning 
good eye to see; 


Perhaps as soon as he had said the bitter 
word Mr. Lyon was sorry; any how, the soft 
answer which followed it thrilled through every 
nerve of the strong-willed man—a man not eas- 
ily made angry, but when he was, very hard to 
move. 

** Robert, will you listen to me for two min- 
utes ?”’ 

‘* For as long as you like, only you must not 
You can not sup- 
pose I shall say it is right for you to forsake me.” 

‘**T forsake you? oh, Robert!” 

Words are not always the wisest srguments. 
His ‘‘littlke woman” crept closer, and laid her 
head on his breast ; he clasped her convulsively. 

**Oh, Hilary! how could you wound me so?” 

And, in lieu of the discussion, a long silence 


expect me to agree with you. 


brooded over the fireside—the silence of exceed- 
ing love. 

‘* Now, Robert, may I talk to you?” 

“Yes. Preach away, my little conscience! 

“*Tt shall not be preaching, and it is not alto- 
gether for conscience,” said she, smiling. ‘‘ You 
would not like me to tell you I did not /ove Jo- 
hanna ?” 

‘*Certainly not. I love her very much my- 
self, only I prefer you, as is natural. Appar- 
ently you do not prefer me, which may be also 
natural.” 

** Robert !” 

There are times when a laugh is better than 
a reproach ; and something else, which need not 
be more particularly explained, is safer than ei- 
ther. It is possible Hilary tried the experiment, 
and then resumed her ‘*‘ say.” 

** Now, Robert, put yourself in my place, and 
try to think for me. I have been Johanna’s 
child for thirty years; she is entirely dependent 
upon me. Her health is feeble; every year of 
her life is at least doubtful. If she lost me I 
think she would never live out the next three 
years. You would not like that?” 

‘* No.” 

‘In all divided duties like this somebody 
must suffer; the question is, which can suffer 
best. She is old and frail, we are young; she 
is alone, we are two; she never had any happi- 
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ness in her life, except, perhaps, me; and we— 
oh, how happy are! I think, Robert, it 
would be better for us to suffer than poor Jo- 
hanna.”’ 

‘* You little Jesuit,” he said: but the higher 
nature of the man was roused; he was no lon- 
ger angry. 

‘It is only for a short time, remember—only 
three years.” 

‘*And how can I do without you for three 


we 


years ? 

‘*Yes, Robert, you can.” 
arms round his neck, 
eye. 


And she put her 
and looked at } to 
‘** You know I am your very own, a piece 
that when | 
it is like tearing myself from myself; 


im, eve 
of yourself, as it were ; let you go 
yet I can 
let you d 
a thing which is not right.” 


bear it, rather than do, or in the 
smallest degree, 

Robert Lyon was not a man of many words; 
but he had the rare faculty of seeing a case 
clearly, without reference to himself, and of put- 
ting it clearly also, when necessary. 

‘*Tt seems to me, Hilary, that this is hardly a 
matter of abstract right or wrong, or a good deal 
might be argued on my side 


‘ 
the subject. It is 


more a case of personal conscience Th 
are not always identical, though they look so at 
first; but they both come to the same result.” 

‘* And that is—” 

“*Tf my little woman thinks it right to act as 
she does, I also think it right to let her. And 
let this be the law of our married life, if we ever 
are married,” and he sighed, *‘ that when 
differ each should respect the other’s conscience, 
and do right, in the truest sense, by allowing 
the other to do the same.” 

**Oh, Robert! how good you are.” 

So these two, an hour after, 
with cheerful faces; and she never knew how 
much both had sacrificed for her sake. One 
only, when she was for a few minutes absent 
from the parlor, did Robert Lyon renew the 
subject, to suggest a medium course. 

But Hilary resolutely refused. Not that sh 
doubted him—she doubted herself. She 
quite well, by the pang that darted through her 
like a shaft of ice, as she felt his warm arm 
round her, and thought of the time when she 
would feel it no more, that, after she had been 
Robert Lyon's happy wife for three months, to 
let him go to India without her would be sim- 
ply and utterly impossible. 

Fast fled the months; they dwindled into 
weeks, and then into days. I shall not enlarge 
upon this time. Now, when the ends of the 
world are drawn together, and every family has 
one or more relatives abroad, a grief like Hila- 
ry’s has become so common that nearly every 
one can, in degree, understand it. How bitter 
such partings are, how much they take out of 
the brief span of mortal life, and, therefore, how 
far they are justifiable, for any thing short of 
absolute necessity, Heaven knows. 

In this case it was an absolute necessity. 
Robert Lyon's position in ‘‘our firm,” with 
which he identified himself with the natural 


we 


Johanna 


met 


knew 
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pride of a man who has diligently worked his 
way up to fortune, was such that he could not 
without sacrificing his future prospects, and | ke. 
wise what he felt to be a point of honor 

to go back to Bombay until such time as his s 
lor partner’s son, the young fellow whom hy 


** coached” in Hindostanee, and nursed t 
a fever years ago, could conveniently tak 
| ‘ 

pl: 


ice abr vad. 


**Of course,” he said, ¢ xplaining th 
ary and her sister, ‘‘ accidental cit 
might occur to cause 
the 


none 


my return ! 
three years were out, but the 
of mine; I must do my duty 
‘*Yes, you must,” answered Hilary 
gleam lighting up her 
him this 
back-be 


eves. She 
one 
of 


great 
it, 


principle of hi 


ye as it 


were—-duty 


hanna asked no questions. Once 

tremul 
Robert 
back with him, and Hilary 


ingly, saying, ‘* 


inquired, with a mus, hardly ec | 
wished to take Hi 
ad kissed } 


No, that was impossible 


alarm, whether 


erward the subject was never revived. 
And 


they thought 


so these two lovers, both stern 
their duty, went on siler 
gether to the last day of parting. 

It was almost as quiet a day as tlrat nev 
be-forgotten Sunday at Stowbury. They 
a long walk together, in the course 
Mr. Lyon forced he 
she had steadfé y res sted, é 
hanna should accept from him enough, it 
tion to their own fifty pounds a year, to ena 
them to live comfortably without her working 
any more. 

** Are you ashamed of my working ?” she ask- 
a tear 
to be afra : 
think the less of me because circumstances n 


and 


ed, 


‘*Sometimes I 


sm 


with something between 
id you woul 


used 1 u 
me an independent woman, earning my own 
bread. Do you?” 

** My darling! Iam proud of her. But 
she must never work any more. 
right; it is a man’s place, and not a woman's 
I will not allow it.” 

When he spoke in that tone Hilary always 
submitted. 

He told her another thing while arranging 
with her all the business part of their concerns, 


no, 


Johanna says 


and to reconcile her to this partial dependence 
upon him, which, he urged, was only forestall- 
ing his rights; that before he first quitted En- 
gland, seven years ago, he had made his will, 
leaving her, if still unmarried, his sole heir and 
legatee, indeed in exactly the position that she 
would have been had she been his wife. 

‘* This will exists still; so that in any case 
you are safe. No further poverty can ever be- 
fall my Hilary.” 

His—his own—Robert Lyon’s own. Her 
sense of this was so strong that it took away 
the sharpness of the parting; made her feel, up 
to the very last minute, when she clung to him 
—was pressed close to him—heart to heart and 
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lip to lip—for a space that seemed half a life- 
ti of mixed anguish and joy—that he was 
not really going; that, somehow or other, next 
4 iv or next week he would be back again, as in 





his frequent reappearances, exactly as before. 

When he was really gone—when, as she sat 
with her tearless eyes fixed on the closed door 
Johanna softly touched her, saying, ‘‘ My child!” 
hen Hilary learned it all. 

The next twenty-four hours will hardly bear 
beit 
it is to miss the face out of the house—the life 
out of the heart. ‘To come and go, to eat and 
drink, to lie down and rise, and find all things 
the same, and gradually to recognize that it 





r written about. Most people know what 





must be the same, indefinitely, perhaps always. 
lo be met continually by small trifles—a dropped 
glove, a book, a scrap of handwriting that yes- 
terday would have been thrown into the fire, 
but to-day is picked up and kept as a relic; and 
at times, bursting through the quietness which 
must be gained, or at least assumed, the cruel 
craving for one word more—one kiss more—for 
only one five minutes of the eternally ended 
yesterday ! 

"All this hundreds have gone through; so did 
Hilary. She said afterward it was good for her 
that she did; it would make her feel for others 
in a way she had never felt before. Also, be- 
ause it taught her that such a heart-break can 
yorne and lived through when help is sought 
where only real help can be found; and where, 





when reason fails, and those who, striving to do 
right irrespective of the consequences, cry out 
against their torments, and wonder why they 
should be made so to suffer, childlike faith comes 


to their rescue. For, let us have all the philos- | 


ophy at our fingers’ ends, what are we but chil- 
dren? We know not what a day may bring 
forth. All wisdom resolves itself into the sim- 
ple hymn which we learned when we were 
young: 
**Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up His vast designs, 
And works His sovereign will. 
‘*Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And sean His work in vain: 
Gop is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 

The night after Robert Lyon left, Hilary and 
Johanna were sitting together in their parlor. 
Hilary had been writing a long letter to Miss 
salquidder, explaining that she would now give 
up, in favor of the other young lady, or any oth- 
er of the many to whom it would be a blessing, 
her position in the shop; but that she hoped 
still to help her—Miss Balquidder—in any way 


she could point out that would be useful to oth- | 


ers. She wished, in her humble way, as a sort 
of thank-offering from one who had passed 
through the waves and been landed safe ashore, 
to help those who were still struggling, as she 
herself had struggled once. She desired, as far 
as in her lay, to be Miss Balquidder’s ‘right 
hand” till Mr. Lyon came home. 

This letter she read aloud to Johanna, whose 
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failing eye-sight refused all candle-light oceupa- 
tion, and then came and sat beside her in si- 
lence. She felt terribly worn and weary, but 
she was very quiet now. 

‘We must go to bed early,” was all she said. 

** Yes, my child.” 

And Johanna smoothed her hair in the old, 
fond way, making no attempt to console her, 
but only to love her—always the safest consola- 
tion. And Hilary was thankful that never, 
even in her sharpest agonies of grief, had she 
betrayed that secret which would have made 

her sister’s life miserable, have blotted out the 

thirty years of motherly love, and caused the 


other love to rise up like a cloud between her 
and it, never to be lifted until Johanna sank 
into the p ssibly not far-off grave 

** No, no,” she thought to herself, as she look- 
ed on that frail old face, which even the second- 
ary grief of this last week seemed to have made 
frailer and older, ‘No, it is better as it is; I 
believe I did right. The end will show.” 

The end was nearer than she thought. So 
sometimes—not often, lest self-sacrifice should 


become a less holy thing than it is—Providence 
accepts the will for the act, and makes the lat- 
ter needless. 

There was a sudden knock at the hall-door. 

“Tt is the young people coming in to supper 

**Tt’s not”—said Hilary, starting up—‘* it’s 
not their knock. It is—” 

She never finished the sentence, for she was 
sobbing in Robert Lyon’s arms. 

‘* What does it all mean?” cried the bewil 
dered Johanna, of whom, I must confess, for 
once nobody took the least notice. 

It meant that, by one of these strange acci- 
dents, as we call them, which in a moment alter 
the whole current of things, the senior partner 
had suddenly died, and his son, not being quali 
fied to take his place in the Liverpool hoase, hac 
to go out to India instead of Robert Lyon, who 
| would now remain permanently, as the third 
senior partner, in England. 

This news had met him at Southampton. He 
had gone thence direct to Liverpool, ar-anged 


} 
A 


atiairs so far as was possible, and returned, tray- 
eling without an hour’s intermission, to tell his 
|}own tidings, as was best—or as he thought it 
was, 

Perhaps at the core of his heart lurked the 
desire to come suddenly back, as, it is said, if 
the absent or the dead could come, they would 
find all things changed: the place filled up in 
home and hearth—no face of welcome—no heart 
leaping to heart in the ecstasy of reunion. 

Well, if Robert Lyon had any misgivings— 
and being a man, and in love, perhaps he had— 
they were ended now. 

‘*Is she glad to see me?” was all he could 
find to say when, Johanna having considerately 
vanished, he might have talked as much as he 
pleased. 

Hilary’s only answer was a little, low laugh 
of inexpressible content. 

He lifted up between his hands the sweet face, 
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neither so young nor so pretty as it had been, 
but oh! so sweet, with the sweetness that long 

that a man might look 
lifetime and never tire of—so intfinite- 
And he knew it 


, to shine upon him day by 


outlives beauty—a face 
on all his 
ly loving, 
was his wife’s face 


so infinitely true! 
day, and year by year, till it faded into old age 
—beautiful and beloved then. All th 
strong nature of the man gave way; he pt 
like a child in his ‘litthe woman’s” 


even the 
almost 
arms. 

Let us leave them there, by that peaceful fire- 
side—these two, who are to sit by one fireside as 
Of their further fortune we 
know nothing—nor do they themselves—except 
the one fact, in itself joy enough for any mortal 
cup to hold, that it will be shared together. 
Two at the hearth, two abroad; two to labor, 
two to rejoice; or, if so it must be, two to weep, 
and two to comfort one another: the man to be 
the head of the woman, and the woman the 
heart of the man. This is the ordination of 
God; this is the perfect life ; none the less per- 
fect that so many fall! short of it. 

So let us bid them good-by: Robert Lyon 
and Hilary Leaf, ‘‘ Good-by ; God be with ye!” 
for we shall see them no more. 


long as they live. 


sateinacillitaiinciei 
CHAPTER XXVILI. 


EvizaBeTH stood at the nursery-window, 
pointing out to litthe Henry how the lilacs and 
laburnums were coming into flower in the square 
below, and speculating with him whether the 
tribes of sparrows which they had fed all winter 
from the mignonnette boxes on the window-sill 
would be building nests in the tall trees of Rus- 
sell Square ; for she wished, with her great aver- 
sion to London, to make her nursling as far as 
possible a ** country” child. 

Master Henry Leaf Ascott was by no means 
little now. He would ran about on his tottering 
fat legs, and he could say, ‘‘ Mammy Lizzie,” 
also, ‘‘ Pa-pa,” as had been carefully taught 
him by his conscientious nurse. At which papa 
had been at first excessively surprised, then grat- 
ified, and had at last taken kindly to the appella- 
tion as a matter of course. 

It inaugurated a new era in Peter Ascott’s 
life. At first twice a-week, and then every day, 
he sent up for “‘ Master Ascott,” to keep him 
company at dessert; he then changed his din- 
ner-hour from half past six to five, because Eliza- 
beth, with her stern sacrifice of every thing to 
the child’s good, had suggested to him, humbly 
but firmly, that late hours kept little Henry too 
long out of his bed. He gave up his bottle of 
port and his after-dinner sleep, and took to 
making water-lilies and caterpillars out of 
oranges, and boats out of walnut-shells, for his 
boy’s special edification. Sometimes when, at 
haif past six, Elizabeth, punctual as clock-work, 
knocked at the dining-room door, she heard fa- 
ther and son laughing together in a most jovial 
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ee _— 


the 


places and the wine-glasses untouched, 


manner, though decanters wer 


In the 


And even after the child disappeare 1 the 


ler declared that master usually took « 


his newspaper, or rang for his tea, or per 
dozed harmlessly in his chair till bedtims 

I do not allege that Peter Ascott was ™m 
lously changed ; peo} le do not 


age; externally he w 


( hange ° 


cially at his as sti 


same pompous, overbearing, coarse man. y 


whom, no doubt, his son would have a 
But 


i his heart, + 


bly sore bargain in years to come. 
child had touched a soft corner 
one soft corner which in his youth had 
to the beauty of Miss Selina Leaf; ar 
fellow was a better old fellow than he | 
Probably, with care, he might be 
rest of his life at least manageable. 


een. 


Elizabeth hoped so for his boy’s sake, and lit 
tle as she liked him, she tried to c« nquer he 
tipathy as much as she could. She always t 
care to treat him with extreme respec t, and 
bring up little Henry to do the same. 
often happens, Mr. Ascott began grad 
comport himself in a 
spect. He ceased his oaths and his ec 


manner deser\ 

guage; seldom flew into a passion; and | 
the maste1 
went ‘““muzzy” now. Tov 


butler avouched that 
to bed 
his domestics, 


he 


least, 
ever 
1 esper ially to his son’s 1 

like a master and | 
like a tyrant; so that the establishment at R 


sell Square went on in a way more peaceful thar 


behaved himself more 


had ever been known before. 
There was no talk of his giving it a new mis- 


tress; he seemed to have had enough of matri- 
mony. Of his late wife he never spoke ; 


he loved her or 


her or not, the love and regret were now alik 


whetl 


not, whether he had regrette 


ended. 
Poor Selina! It was Elizabeth only, who, wit! 


] 


a sacred sense of duty, occasionally talked to lit- 


tle Henry about ‘‘mamma up there’’—pointing 
to the blank bit of blue sky over the trees of Rus- 
sell Square, and hoped in time to make him un- 
derstand something about her, and how she ha 
loved him, her ‘‘baby.” This love 
beautiful emotion her life had known, was the 
one fragment that remained of it after her death ; 
the one remembrance she left to her child. 
Little Henry was not in the least like her, nor 
yet like his father. He took after some forgotten 
type, some past generation of either family, which 


the only 


reappeared in this as something new. To Eliza- 
beth he was a perfect revelation of beauty and 
infantile fascination. He filled up every corne1 
of her heart. She grew fat and flourishing, even 
cheerful; so cheerful that she bore with equa- 
nimity the parting with her dear Miss Hilary, 
who went away in glory and happiness as Mrs. 
Robert Lyon, to live in Liverpool, and Miss Leaf 
with her. Thus both Elizabeth's youthful dreams 
ended in nothing, and it was more than proba- 
ble that for the future their lives and hers being 
so widely apart, she would see very little of her 
beloved mistresses any more. But they had 
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done their work in her and for her; and it had 
porne fruit a hundred-fold, and would still. 

‘J know you will take care of this child—he 
is the hope of the family,” said Miss Leaf, when 
she was giving her last kiss to little Henry. “I 
could not bear to leave him, if I were not leav- 
ing him with you.” 

And Elizabeth had taken her charge proudly 
n her arms, knowing she was trusted, and in- 
wardly vowing to be worthy of that trust. 

Another dream was likewise ended; so com- 
pletely that she sometimes wondered if it was 
ever real, whether she had ever been a happy 
girl, looking forward as girls do to wifehood and 
motherhood; or whether she had not been al- 
ways the staid middle-aged person she was now, 
whom nobody ever suspected of any such things. 

She had been once back to her old home, to 
settle her mother comfortably upon a weekly 
allowance, to ’prentice her little brother, to see 
one sister married, and the other sent off to 
Liverpool to be servant to Mrs. Lyon. While at 
Stowbury, she had heard by chance of Tom 
Cliffe’s passing through the town as a Chartist 
lecturer, or something of the sort, with his pret- 
ty, showy London wife, who, when he brought 
her there, had looked down rather contemptu- 
ously upon the street where Tom was born. 

This was all Elizabeth knew about them. 
They, too, had passed from her life as phases 
of keen joy and keener sorrow do pass, like a 
dream and the shadows of a dream. It may be, 
life itself will seem at the end to be nothing 
more. 

But Elizabeth Hand’s love-story was not so 
to end. 

One morning, the same morning when she 
had been pointing out the lilacs to little Henry, 
and now came in from the square with a branch 
of them in her hand, the postman gave her a 
letter, the handwriting of which made her start 
as if it had been a visitation from the dead. 

“Mammy Lizzie, Mammy Lizzie!” cried lit- 
tle Henry, plucking at her gown, but for once 
his nurse did not notice him. She stood on the 
door-step, trembling violently; at length she 
put the letter into her pocket, lifted the child, 
and got up stairs somehow. When she had 
settled her charge to his mid-day sleep, then, 
and not till then, did she take out and read the 
few lines, which, though written on shabby pa- 
per, and with more than one blot, were so like 
—yet so terribly unlike—Tom’s caligraphy of 
old: 

*“ DraR EvIzasETH,—I have no right to ask any kind- 
ness of you; but if you would like to see an old friend 
alive, | wish you would come and see me. I have been 
long of asking you, lest you might fancy I wanted to get 
something out of you; for I'm as poor as a rat; and once 
lately I saw you, looking so well and well-to-do. But it 
was the same kind old face, and I should like to get one 
kind look from it before I go where I sha'n't want any 
kiudness from any body. However, do just as you choose. 

** Yours affectionately, T. CLirrs. 

“Underneath is my address,"’ 


It was in one of those wretched nooks in West- 
minster, now swept away by Victoria Street 





and other improvements. Elizabeth happened 
to have read about it in one of the many chari- 
table pamphlets, reports, etc., which were sent 
continually to the wealthy Mr. Ascott, and which 
he sent down stairs to light fires with. What 
must not poor Tom have sunk to before he had 
come to live there? His letter was like a ery 
out of the depths, and the voice was that of her 
youth, her first love. 

Is any woman ever deaf to that? The love 
may have died a natural death: many first 
loves do: a riper, completer, happier love may 
have come in its place: but there must be some- 
thing unnatural about the woman, and man like- 
wise, who can ever quite forget it—the dew of 
their youth—the beauty of their dawn. 

‘Poor Tom, poor Tom!” sighed Elizabeth, 
**my own poor Tom!” 

She forgot Esther; either from Tom's not 
mentioning her, or in the strong return to old 
times which his letter produced ; forgot her for 
the time being as completely as if she had nev- 
er existed. Even when the recollection came 
it made little difference. The sharp jealousy, 
the dislike and contempt, had all calmed down; 
she thought she could now see Tom's wife as 
any other woman. Especially if, as the letter 
indicated, they were so very poor and miserable. 

Possibly Esther had suggested writing it? 
Perhaps, though Tom did not, Esther did ‘‘ want 
to get something out of her’—-Elizabeth Hand, 
who was known to have large wages, and to be 
altogether a thriving person? Well, it mat- 
tered little. The one fact remained: Tom was 
in distress; Tom needed her; she must go. 

Her only leisure time was of an evening, after 
Henry was in bed. The intervening hours, 
especially the last one, when the child was down 
stairs with his father, calmed her: subdued the 
tumult of old remembrances that came surging 
up and beating at the long shut door of her 
heart. When her boy returned, leaping and 
laughing, and playing ali sorts of tricks as she 
put him to bed, she could smile too. And when 
kneeling beside her in his pretty white night- 
gown, he stammered through the prayer she 
had thought it right to begin to teach him, 
though of course he was too young to under- 
stand it—the words ‘* Thy will be done;” ‘ For- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us;’’ and lastly, ‘‘ Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil,” struck 
home to his nurse’s inmost soul. 

‘*Mammy, Mammy Lizzie’s ’tying!” 

Yes, she was crying, but it did her good. 
She was able to kiss her little boy, who slept 
like a top in five minutes: then she took off her 
good silk gown, and dressed herself; soberly 
and decently, but so that people should not sus- 
pect, in that low and dangerous neighborhood, 
the sovereigns that she carried in an under- 
packet, ready to use as occasion required. Thus 
equipped, she started without a minute’s delay 
| for Tom’s lodging. 

It was poorer than even she expected. One 
attic room, bare almost as when it was built. 
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No chimney or grate, no furniture except a box 
which served as both table and chair; and a 
heap of straw, with a blanket thrown over it. 
The only comfort about it was that it was clean : 
Tom’s innate sense of refinement had abided 
with him to the last. 

Elizabeth had time to make all these observa- 
tions, for Tom was out—gone, the landlady said, 
to the druggist’s shop round the corner. 
added the 
probably led thereto by Elizabeth’s re- 


spectable appearance, and the cab in which she 


** He’s very bad, ma’am,”’ woman, 


civilly, 
had come—lest she should lose a minute’s time. 
**Can’t last long, and Lord knows who’s to bury 
him.” 

With that sentence knelling in her ears Eliz- 
abeth waited till she heard the short cough and 
the hard breathing of some one toiling heavily 
up the stair. 

Tom, Tom himself. But ok, so altered! with 
every bit of youth gone out of him; with death 
written on every line of his haggard face, the 
death he had once prognosticated with a senti- 
mental pleasure, but which now had come upon 
him in all its ghastly reality. 

He in the last f consumption. 
The disease was latent in his family, Elizabeth 


was Stage ¢ 
knew: she had known it when she had belonged 
to him, and fondly thought that, as his wife, her 
incessant care might save him from it: but no- 
thing could save him now. 

‘Who's that?” said he, in his own sharp, 
fretful voice. 

**Me, Tom. But don’t speak. 
your cough’s over.” 


Sit down till 


Tom grasped her hand as she stood by him, 
but he made no further demonstration, nor used 
any expression of gratitude. He seemed far too 
ill. Sick people are always absorbed in the sad 
present ; they seldom trouble themselves much 
about the past. Only there was something in 
the way Tom clung to her hand, helplessly, im- 
ploringly, that moved the inmost heart of Eliz- 
abeth. 

*‘T’m very bad, you see. This cough; oh, it 
shakes me dreadfully, especially of nights.” 

** Tlave you any doctor ?” 


‘*The druggist close by, or rather the drug- | 


gist’s shopman. He’s a very kind young fellow, 
from our county, I fancy, for he asked me once 


if I wasn’t a Stowbury man; and ever since he 


has doctored me for nothing, and given me a shil- 
ling too, now and then, when I’ve been a’most 
clemmed to death in the winter.” 


**Oh Tom, why didn’t you write to me be-| 


fore? Have you actually wanted food ?” 
‘*Yes, many atime. I’ve been out of work 
this twelvemonth.” 
** Bat Esther ?” 
** Who?” screamed Tom. 
** Your wife.” 


‘*My wife? I’ve got none! She spent every 


thing, till I fell ill, and then she met a fellow with | 


Curse her!” 
The fury with which he spoke shook him all 
over, and sent him into another violent fit of 


lots o’ money. 
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coughing, out of which he revived by d 
; 


but in a state of such complete exhaust 


Elizabeth hazarded no more 


questions, 
must evidently be dealt with cnet like ac 
She made up her mind in her own si] 
as indeed she had done ever since she car 
the room. 

** Lie down, Tom, and keep yourself qui 
a little. Ill be back as soon as I « te 
with something to do you good. 
object ¢ 


‘‘ No. 


me, 


no; you ean do any thing you lik 

You always could.” j 
Elizabeth groped her way down Stairs str 

ly calm and self-possessed. There was 

‘Tom, dying, had come to her as his s 

and consolation—thrown himself helpless] 

her, never doubting either her will or her 1 

to help him. Neither must fail. The in 

cable woman’s strength, sometimes found 

very gentlest, quietest, imd apparently the weak 

est character, nerved her now. 

up and down, street after street 

looking for lodgings, 


She went 
till the evening darker 
and the Abbey towers rose grimly against 
Then she crossed over W« SUI 


and in a little street on the Sr 


summer sky. 
ster Bridge, 


side she found what she wanted—a decent r 


half sitting, half bedroom, with what looked 
a decent landlady. 


inquir 


There was no time to 1 
many any thing was | 


leave Tom another night where he was. 


in advance; b 


She paid a week’s rent 
firing and provisions; every th 1e « 
think of to make him comfortable; and th 
she went to fetch him in a cab. 

The sick man offered no resistance; ind 
1e hardly med ti 


She discovered 


know what she was d 
the of t 
half-insensibility when, in making a bundle 
his few clothes, she found a packet lab 
‘opium. 

‘* Don’t take it from me,” he said, pitifull; 
‘**Tt’s the only comfort I have.” 

But when he found himself in the cheerf: 
room, with the fire blazing and the tea laid out 
he woke up like a person out of a bad dream. 

‘*Qh, Elizabeth, I’m so comfortable!” 

Elizabeth could have wept. 

Whether the wholesome food and drink re- 
vived him, or whether it was one of the sudden 
flashes of life that often occur in consumptiv 
patients, but he seemed really better, and began 
to talk, telling 
and saying over again how very kind the drug- 
gist’s young man had been to him. 

‘I'm sure he’s a gentleman, though he has 


with him. cause 


Slizabeth about his long illness, 


come down in the world; for, as he says, ‘ mis- 
| ery makes a man acquainted with strange bed- 


fellows, and takes the nonsense out of him.’ I 


| think so too, and if ever I get better, I don't 


mean to go about the country speaking against 
born gentlefolks any more. They’re much of 
a muchness as ourselves—bad and good ; a little 
of all sorts; the same flesh and blood as we are. 


| Aren’t they, Elizabeth?” 
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‘*T suppose so.” 

«¢ And there’s another thing I mean todo. I 
mean to try and be good like you. Many a 
night, when I’ve lain on that straw, and thought 
I was dying, I've remembered you and all the 
things you used to say to me. You are a good 
woman; there never was a better.” 

Elizabeth smiled, a faint, rather sad smile. 
For, as she was washing up the tea things, she 
had noticed Tom’s voice grow feebler, and his 
features sharper and more wan. 

‘*]'m very tired,” he said. ‘*I’m afraid to go 
to bed, I get such wretched nights; but I think, 
if I lay down in my clothes, I could go to sleep.” 

Elizabeth helped him to the small pallet, 
shook his pillow, and covered him up as if he 
had been a child. 

“You're very good to me,” he said, and 
looked up at her—Tom’s bright, fond look of 
years ago. But it passed away in a moment, 
and he closed his eyes saying he was so terribly 
tired. 

“Then I'll bid you good-by, for I ought to 
have been at home by now. You'll take care 
of yourself, Tom, and I'll come and see you 
again the very first hour I can be spared. And 
if you want me you'll send to me atonce? You 
know where ?” 

“T will,” said Tom. ‘‘It’s the same house, 
isn’t it, in Russell Square ?” 

Yes.” And they were both silent. 

After a minute Tom asked, in a troubled 
voice, 

‘Have you forgiven me?” 

‘*Yes, ‘Tom, quite.” 

** Won’t you give me one kiss, Elizabeth ?” 

She turned away. She did not mean to be 
hard, but somehow she could not kiss Esther's 
husband. 

** Ah, well; it’s all the same! Good-by!’ 

** Good-by, Tom.” 

But as she stood at the door, and looked back 
at him lying with his eyes shut, and as white as 
if he were dead, Elizabeth’s heart melted. He 
was her Tom, her own Tom, of whom she had 
been so fond, so proud; whose future she had 
joyfully anticipated long before she thought of 
herself as mixed up with it; and he was dying, 
dying at four-and-twenty ; passing away to the 
other world, where, perhaps, she might meet 
him yet, with no cruel Esther between. 

**Tom,” she said, and knelt beside him, 
‘*Tom, I didn’t mean to vex you. I'll try to 
be as good as a sister toyou. I'll never forsake 
you as long as you live.” 

**T know you never will.” 

**Good-by, then, for to-night.” 

And she did kiss him, mouth to mouth, quiet- 
y and tenderly. She was so glad of it after- 
ward. 

It was late enough when she reached Russell 
Square; but ‘nobody ever questioned the pro- 
ceedings of Mrs. Hand, who was a privileged 
person. She crept in beside her little Henry, 
and as the child turned in his sleep and put his 
arms about her neck, she clasped him tight, and 


’ 


— 
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thought there was still something to live for in 
this weary world. 

All night she thought over what best could be 
done for Tom. Though she never deceived her- 
self for a moment as to his state, still she thought, 
with care and proper nursing, he might live a 
few months. Especially if she could get him 
into the Consumption Hospital, newly started in 
Chelsea, of which she was aware Mr. Ascott— 
who dearly liked to see his name in a charity- 
list—was one of the governors. 

There was no time to be lost ; she determined 
to speak to her master at once. 

The time she chose was when she brought 
down little Henry, who was now always expect- 
ed to appear, and say, ‘* Dood-morning, papa,” 
before Mr. Ascott went into th« cit) 

As they stood, the boy laughing in his father’s 
face, and the father beaming all over with de- 
light, the bitter, almost fierce thought, smote 
Elizabeth, Why should Peter Ascott be stand- 
ing there fat and flourishing, and poor Tom dy- 
ing? It made her bold to ask the: 
ever had asked of the master whom she did not 


miy tavor she 


care for, and to whom she had done her duty 
simply as duty, without, until lately, one frag- 
ment of respect. 

** Sir, if you please, might I speak with you a 
minute before you go out ?” 

** Certainly, Mrs. Hand. Any thing about 
Master Henry? Or perhaps yourself? You 
want more wages? Very well. I shall be glad, 
in any reasonable way, to show my satisfaction 
at the manner in which you bring up my son.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” said Elizabeth, courtesy- 
ing. ‘* But it is not that.” 

Ani in the briefest language she could find 
she explained what it was. 

Mr. Ascott knitted his brows and looked im- 
portant. He never scattered his benefits with a 
silent hand, and he dearly liked to create diffi- 
culties, if only to show how he could smooth 





them down. 

**'To get a patient admitted at the Consump- 
tion Hospital is, you should be aware, no easy 
matter, until the building at Queen’s Elm is 
complete. But I flatter myself I have influ- 
ence. I have subscribed a deal of money. Pos- 
sibly the person may be got in in time. Who 
did you say he was ?” 

‘““Thomas Cliffe. He married one of the 
servants here, Esther—” 

‘*Oh, don’t trouble yourself about the name; 
I shouldn’t recollect it. The housekeeper might. 
Why didn’t his wife apply to the housekeeper?” 

The careless question seemed hardly to ex- 
pect an answer, and Elizabeth gave none. She 
could not bear to make public Tom's misery and 
Esther’s shame. 

‘* And you say he is a Stowbury man? That 
is certainly a claim. I always feel bound, some- 
what as a member of Parliament might be, to do 
my best for any one belonging to my native town. 
So be satisfied, Mrs. Hand; consider the thing 
settled.” 

And he was going away; but time being of 


? 


expe 5 
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such great moment, Elizabeth ventured to de- 
tain him till he had written the letter of recom- 
mendation, and found out what days the appli- 
He did 
it very patiently, and even took out his purse 
and laid a sovereign on the top of the letter. 

‘*T suppose the man is poor; you can use 
this for his benefit.” 

** There is no need, thank you, Sir,”’ said Eliza- 
beth, putting it gently aside. 
that Tom should accept any body’s money but 
her own. 

At her first spare moment she wrote him a 
long letter explaining what she had done, and 


cation for admission could be received. 


She could not bear 


appointing the next day but one, the earliest 
possible, for taking him out to Chelsea herself. 
If he objected to the plan he was to write and 
say so; but she urged him as strongly as she 
could not to let slip this opportunity of obtaining 
good nursing and first-rate medical care. 

Many times during the day the thought of 
Tom alone in his one room—comfortable though 
it was, and though she had begged the landlady 
to see that he wanted nothing— 
His face, feebly lifted up 
from the pillow, with its last affectionate smile, 
the sound of his cough as she stood 
outside on the stair-head, haunted her all through 
that sunshiny June day; and, mingled with it, 


came across her 


with a sudden pang. 


listening 


came ghostly visions of that other day in June- 
her happy Whitsun holiday—her first and her 
last. 

No letter coming from Tom on the appointed 
morning, she left Master Harry in the charge of 
the house-maid, who was very fond of him—as 
indeed he bade fair to be spoiled by the whole 
establishment at Russell Square—and went down 
to Westminster. 

There was a long day before her, so she took 
a minute’s breathing space on Westminster 
Bridge, and watched the great current of Lon- 
don life ebbing and flowing—life on the river 
and life on the shore; every body so busy and 
active and bright. 

oe Poor Tom, poor Tom!” she sighed, and 
wondered whether his ruined life would ever 
come to any happy ending, except death. 

She hurried on, and soon found the street 
where she had taken his lodging. At the cor- 
ner of it was, as is too usual in London streets, 
a public house, about which more than the usual 
number of disreputable idlers were hanging. 
There were also one or two policemen, who were 
ordering the little crowd to give way to a group 
of twelve men, coming out. 

‘* What is that ?”’ asked Elizabeth. 

“Coroner’s inquest ; jury proceeding to view 
the body.” 

Elizabeth, who had never come into contact 
with any thing of the sort, stood aside with a 
sense of awe, to let the little procession pass, 
and then followed it up the street. 

It stopped; oh no! notatthat door! But it 
was; there was no mistaking the number, nor 
the drawn-down blind in the upper room—Tom’s 
room. 
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‘* Who is dead ?” she asked, 
made the policeman stare. 

**Oh! nobody particular; a young man. 
found dead in his bed; supposed to be a case < f 
consumption ; verdict will probably be, ‘ Died 
by the visitation of God.’” 


in a whisper that 


Ay, that familiar phrase, our English law’s 
solemn recognition of our national religious fee]. 
ing, was true here. 
Tom ; 


Elizabeth leaned against the door-way, and 


God had “visited” poor 
he suffered no more. 


saw the twelve jurymen go up stairs with a cl 


ter of feet, and come down again, one after 


other, less noisily, and some of them look 


grave. Nobody took any notice of her, unt 
the lodgiag-house mistress appeared. 

**Oh, h i This is 
She'll 


il § 


She'll tell you I’m not a bit t 


‘re she is, gentlemen. 
young woman as saw him last alive. 
her evidence. 
blame.” 

And pulling Elizabeth after her, the landla 
burst into a torrent of explanation ; 
done her very best for the poor fellow, how s! 
had listened at his door several times during th¢ 


how she had 


first day, and heard him cough, that is, she 
she had, but toward night 
very quiet; and there having come a letter by 
post, she thought she would take it up to him. 
‘* And I went in, gentlemen, and I declare, 


thought all was so 


upon my oath, I found him lying just as he is 
now, and as cold as a stone.” 

** Let me pass ; 
behind ; 


with a large beard. 


I’m a doctor,” said somebody 
a young man, very shabbily dressed, 
He pushed aside the land- 
lady and Elizabeth, till he saw the latter’s face. 

‘* Give that young woman a chair and a glass 
of water, will you?” he called out; and his at 
thoritative manner impressed the jurymen, wh« 
gathered round him, ready and eager to hear 
any thing he could say. 

He gave his name as John Smith, druggist’s 
assistant; said that the young man who lodged 
up stairs, whose death he had only just heard 
of, had been his patient for some months, and 
was in the last stage of consumption. He had 
no doubt the death had ensued from perfectly 
natural causes, as he explained in such technical 
language as completely to overpower the jury, 
and satisfy them accordingly. They quitted 
the parlor, and proceeded to the public house, 
where, after a brief consultation, they delivered 
their verdict, as the astute policeman had fore- 
told, ‘‘Died by the visitation of God;" took 
pipes and brandy all round at the bar, and then 
adjourned to their several homes, gratified at 
having done their duty to their country. 

Meantime, Elizabeth crept up stairs. No- 
body hindered or followed her; nobody cared 
any thing for the solitary dead. 

There he lay—poor Tom !—almost as she had 
left him; the counterpane was hardly disturbed, 
the candle she had placed on the chair had 
burned down to a bit of wick, which still lay in 
the socket. Nobody had touched him, or any 
thing about him, as, in all cases of *‘ Found 
dead,” English law exacts. 
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Whether he had died soon after she quitted 
im that night, or whether he had lingered 
izh the long hours of darkness, or of day- 

ht following, alive and conscious perhaps, yet 
too weak to call any one, even had there been 
i y one he cared to call—when, or how, the spir- 


t had passed away unto Him who gave it, were 
ysteries that could never be known. 
“But it was all over now; he lay at rest with 
,e death smile on his face. Elizabeth, as she 
od and looked at him, could not, dared not 
{ Dp. 
“ My poor Tom, my own dear Tom,” was all 
thought, and knew that he was all her own 
that she had loved him through every 
iing, and loved him to the end. 


a 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ELIZABETH spent the greatest part of her holi- 
yin that house, in that room. Nobody inter- 
fered with her; nobody asked in what relation 
stood to the deceased, or what right she had 
take upon herself the arrangements for his 
il. 
r assume a responsibility, which would other- 
wise have fallen on the parish. 
he only person who appeared to remember 
ither her or the dead man was the druggist’s 


Every body was only too glad to let 








\ssistant, Who sent in the necessary medical cer- 
t Elizabeth took 
it to the Registrar, and thence proceeded to an 
idertaker hard by, with whom she arranged all 
yut the funeral, and that it should take pla ec 
in the new cemetery at Kensal Green. Sh 
might she should like that better than a close, 
noisy London church-yard. 


tificate as to the cause of death. 


Before she left the house she saw poor Tom 
laid in his coffin, and covered up forever from 
mortal eyes. Then, and not till then, she sat 
herself down beside him and wept. 

Nobody contested with her the possession of 


the few things that had belonged to him, which 


were scarcely more than the clothes he had on 
when he died; so she made them up into a par- 
In his waist- 


cel and took them away with her. 
coat-pocket she found one book, a little Testa- 
ment, which she had given him herself. 
ed as if it had been a good deal read. 


a blessed ending. 


When she reached home Elizabeth went at 


once to her master, returned him his letter of 


recommendation, and explained to him that his 


kindness was not needed now. 


Mr. Ascott seemed a good deal shocked, in- 
quired from her a few particulars, and again 
took out his purse, his one panacea for all mor- 
But Elizabeth declined; she said she 
would only ask him for an advance of her next 
She preferred burying her 


tal woes. 


half-year’s wages. 
old friend herself. 


She buried him, herself the only mourner, on | his Aunt Selina’s marria 
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It look- 
If all his 
studies, all his worship of ‘‘ pure intellect,” as 
the one supreme good, had ended in that it was 


a bright summer’s day, with the sun shining 
dazzlingly on the white grave-stones in Kensa 
Green. The clergyman appeared, read the serv- 
ice, and went away again. A few minutes end 
ed it all. When the undertaker and his men 
had also departed, she sat down on a bench 
near to watch the sexton filling up the grave— 


Tom’s grave. and none but 





She was very quie 
aclosely-observant person watching her face could 
have penetrated into the truth of what your im- 
pulsive characters, always in the extremes of 
mirth or misery, never understand about quict 
people, that ‘‘ still waters run deep.’ 

While she sat there some ont came past her. 
and turned round. It was the shabby-looking 
chemist’s assistant, who had appeared at th 


inquest and given the satisfact evidence 


which had prevented the necessity of her giving 


hers. 

Elizabeth rose and acknowledged him with a 
respectful courtesy; for under his threadbar 
clothes was the bearing of a gentleman, and he 
had been so kind to Tom. 

‘““T am too late,” he said; *‘the funeral is 
I meant to have attended it, 
the last of the poor fellow.” 

‘Thank you, Sir, 
fully. 

The young man stood before her, looking at 


over. 


her earnestly for a minute or two, and then ex- 
claimed, with a complete change of voice and 


manner, 
‘* Elizabeth! don’t you know me? 
become of my Aunt Johanna?” 
It was Ascott Leaf. 


What hi 


But no wonder Elizabeth had not. recognized 
him. His close-cropped hair, his large beard 


hiding half his face, 
which he had assumed, were a sufficient d 
Besides, the 


great change from h 
former ‘‘ dandy”’ appearance to the extreme of 


guise. 


shabbiness; his clothes being evidently worn as 
long as they could possibly hold togeth« r, and 


his generally depressed air giving the effect of 
one who had gone down in the world, made him 
even without the misleading 


Leaf of old. 


‘*T never should have known you, Sir!” said 
Elizabeth, truthfully, when her astonishment had 
a little subsided; ‘‘but I am very glad to see 


you. Oh how thankful your aunts will be!” 
“Do you think so? 
the contrary. 


and I believe I may trust you. 
yonder ?” 

‘*No, Sir.” 

‘* Now, tell me something 
especially my Aunt Johanna.” 





And sitting down in the sunshine, with his 
arm upon the back of the bench, and his hand 
hiding his eyes, the poor prodigal listened in 
silence to every thing Elizabeth told him; of 
re and death, and of 





’ replied Elizabeth, grate- 


and a pair of spectacles 






‘* John Smith,” 


most unlikely to be identified with the Ascott 


I thought it was quite 
But it does not matter; they 
will never hear of me, unless you tell them— 
You would not 
betray me, if only for the sake of that poor fellow 


about my aunts, 
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Mr. Lyon’s return, and of the happy home at 
Liverpool. 

‘¢ They are all quite happy, then ?” said he, at 

‘they seem to have begun to prosper 
: Well, ['m glad 
of it. I only wanted to hear of them from you. 
I shall never trouble any more. You'll 
keep my secret, I know. And now I must go 
for I have not a minute more to spare. 
by, Elizabeth.” 
“With a humility 
enough in Ascott Leaf, he held out his hand— 
for he had i 
his aunt's old servant. 
him. 

‘‘Don’t go, Sir; please, don’t ; 
And then she added, 
fulness that touched the he poor, shab- 
by man, ‘‘I hope you'll pardon the liberty I 
take. I’m only a servant, but I knew you when 
you were a boy, Mr. Leaf; and if 
trust me, if you would le 


length ; 


ever since they got rid of me. 


them 
Good- 
friendliness, 


and strange 


nothing to 
But Elizabeth detained 


empty, give now—to 


not just yet.” 


with an earnest respect- 


irt of the 


vou would 


t me be of use to you 


in any way—if only because you were so good to | 


tim there.” 

** Poor Tom Cliffe; he was not a bad fellow; 
he liked me rather, I think; and I was able t 
doctor him, and help him a little. Heig 
a comfort to think I ever did any rood to 
any body.” 


h-ho ; 


it’s 


Ascott sighed, drew his rusty coat-sleeve across 
, 


his eyes, and sat contemplating hich 


were any thing but dandy boots nov 


‘* Elizabeth, what relation was 


his boots, w 


Tom to you? 
If I had known you were acquainted with him 


I 
should have been afraid to go near him; but I 
felt sure, though he came from Stowbury, | l 


as Mr. 
Was 


not guess who I was; he only knew me 
Smith; and he never once mentioned you. 
he vour cousin, or what ?” 

Elizabeth considered a moment, and then told 
the simple fact; it could not matter now. 

‘*T was once going to be married to him, but 
he saw somebody he liked better, and married 
her.” 

‘*Poor girl; poor Elizabeth!” 

Perhaps nothing could have shown the great 
change in Ascott more than the tone in which 
ect 
and kindly pity, from which he never once de- 
parted during that and many, 
many others, so long as their confidential rela- 
tions lasted. 

** Now, Sir, would you be so kind as to tell 
me something about yourself? Ill not repeat 
any thing to your aunts, if you don’t wish it.” 

Ascott yielded. He had been 
itterly forlorn. He sat down beside Elizabeth, 
and then, with eyes often averted, and with 
many breaks between, which she had to fill up 
as best she could, he told her all his story, even 
to the sad secret of all, which had caused him 
to run away from home, and hide himself in 
the last place where they would have thought 
le was, the safe wilderness of London. There, 
carefully disguised, he had lived decently while 
his money lasted, and then, driven step by Step 


he uttered these words; a tone of 


entire res} 


conversation, 


so long, so 


to the brink of destitution, ke had offer 
self for employment in the lowest grade of 
own profession, and been taken as assista 
ind aru 


respectable neighborhood 


the not overscrupulous chemist 
in that not too 
Westminster, with a salary of twenty } 
year. 

“And I actually live upon it!” 
with a bitter **T can’t run into d 
And I dress 
J And I get MY meals 
and where I can; and I sleep under t sh 
A pretty life for Mr. Ascott I 


yw ? 


smile. 
for who would trust me ? 
almost, as you see, 
counter, 
isn’t it n¢ What would my aunts s: 
they knew it?” 
‘*'They would say it was an honest lif 
that they not a bit ashamed of you 
w himself up a little, and j 


were 
Ascott dre 
heaved visibly under the close-but 
bare coat. 
‘* Well, at least it is a life that mak 
else miserable.” 
Ay, that wonderful teacher, Adver 
* Which, like the toad, ugly and v 
Wears yet a pre is jewel in it 
had left behind 
heart. A 
found out : 
saken, unfriended, he had learned the preci 
ness of home 


1 ov 


this jewel in the young 1 

“1, beggared outcast, h¢ 
the value of an honest nam 
made 
ld in lov 
1 experi 


and love; 
annize r, and he 
been vy har 


true humility and 


a servant of, t 


charity 
If 


tures does misfortune so 


result was cheaply 
can to feel that it was so. 
‘ Ye S. ’ 


said he, in answer to 


a question 
Elizabeth's, **] really am, for some things, ] 
pier than I used to be. I feel 
was in the old days, when I was a little chay 
I often thi 
of the place in a way that’s perfectly ridiculous 
Still, if any thing happened to me, I should lil 
aunts to know it, and that I didn’t for 
them.” 
‘But, asked Elizabeth, earnestly, ‘d 
you never mean to go near y dur aunts again ?” 
sey 


stances. 


more like wh 


Stowbury. Poor old Stowbury! 


my g 


S r” 


can’t say; it all depends upon circum- 
I suppose,” he added, “if, as is said 
one’s sin is sure to find one out, the same rul 
goes by contraries. It seems poor Cliffe on 

spoke of me to a district visitor, the only visit 

he ever had; 
the inquest, came yesterday to-inquire about 
him of*me; and the end was that he offered m 
a situation with a person he knew, a very re 
spectable chemist in Tottenham Court Road.” 

*¢ And shall you go?” 

**To be sure. I've learned to be thankful for 
small mercies. Nobody will find me out or rec- 
You didn’t. Whoknows? I may 
even have the honor of dispensing drugs to Uncle 
Ascott of Russell Square.” 


and this gentleman, hearing of 


ognize me. 











‘‘ But,” said Elizabeth, after a pause, ‘ you 
will not always remain as John Smith, drug- 
zist’s shopman, throwing away all your good 
education, and position, and name?” 

‘¢ Elizabeth,” said he, in a humbled tone, 
“how dare I ever resume my own name and 
set back my rightful position while Peter Ascott 
lives? Can you or any body point out a way ?” 

She thought the question over in her clear 

ad; clear still, even at this hour, when she 
iad to think for others, though all personal feel- 
ng and interest were buried in that grave over 
which the sexton was now laying the turf that 
would soon grow smoothly green. 

“Tf I might advise, Mr. Leaf, I should say, 
save up all your money, and then go, just as 
you are, with an honest, bold front, right into 
ny master’s house, with the fifty pounds in your 
hand—” 

‘‘ By Jove, you’ve hit it!” cried Ascott, start- 

ig up. ‘What a thing a woman’s head is! 
I’ve turned over scheme after scheme, but I never 
nce thought of any so simple as that. Bravo, 
Elizabeth! You're a remarkable woman.” 

She smiled—a very sad smile—but still she 

It glad. Any thing that she could possibly 
lo for any creature belonging to her dear mis- 


tresses seemed to this faithful servant the nat- 


ural and bounden duty of her life. 

Long after the young man, whose mercurial 
temperament no trouble could repress, had gone 
away in excellent spirits, leaving her an address 
where she could always find him, and give him 
regular news of his aunts, though he made her 






promise to give them, as yet, no tidings in re- 
1, Elizabeth sat still, watching the sun de- 
cline and the shadows lengthen over the field 
of graves. In the calmness and beauty of this 


solitary place an equal calm seemed to come 
ver her; a sense of how wonderfully events 
had linked themselves together and worked 
themselves out; how even poor Tom’s mourn- 
ful death had brought about this meeting, which 
might end in restoring to her beloved mistresses 
their lost sheep, their outcast, miserable boy. 
She did not reason the matter out, but she felt 
t, and felt that in making her in some degree 
His instrument God had been very good to her 
in the midst of her desolation. 

It seemed Elizabeth's lot always to have to 
put aside her own troubles for the trouble of 
somebody else. Almost immediately after Tom 
Cliffe’s death her little Henry fell ill with scar- 
latina, and remained for many months in a state 
of health so fragile as to engross all her thought 
and care. It was with difficulty that she con- 
trived a few times to go for Henry’s medicines 
to the shop where “ John Smith” served. 


She noticed that every time he looked health- | 


ier, brighter, freer from that aspect of broken- 
lown respectability which had touched her so 
much. He did not dress any better, but still 
‘the gentleman” in him could never be hidden 
or lost, and he said his master treated him “ like 
a gentleman,” which was apparently a pleasant 
novelty. 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 
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‘*T have some time to myself also. Shop 
shuts at nine, and I get up at 5 a.m.—bless us! 
what would my Aunt Hilary say! And it’s not 
for nothing. There are more ways than one of 
turning an honest penny, when a young fellow 
really sets about it. Elizabeth, you used to b 
a literary character yourself; look into the - 
and the ——” (naming two popular magazines), 
‘*and if you find a series of especially clever pa- 
pers on sanitary reform, and so on, I did ’em!” 

He slapped his chest with Ascott’s merry 
laugh of old. It cheered Elizabeth for a long 
while afterward. 

By-and-by she had to take little Henry 
Brighton, and lost sight of ** John Smith” for 
some time longer. 


It was on a snowy February d: 





ing brought the child home quite strong, and re- 
ceived unlimited gratitude and guineas from th 
delighted father, Master Henry’s faithful nurse 
stood in her usual place at the dining-room door, 
waiting for the interminable grace of ‘‘ only five 
minutes more” to be over, and her boy carried 
ignominiously but contentedly to bed. 

The footman knocked at the door. ‘A yout 
man wanting to speak to master on particulai 


business.” 
‘* Let him send in his name.” 
‘** He says you wouldn't know it, Sir.” 
“Show him in, then. Probably a case of 
charity, as usual. Oh!” 
And Mr. Ascott’s opinion was confirmed by 
habb 


the appearance of the sh vy young man with 


the long beard, whom Elizabeth did not wond 


he never recognized in the least. 


She ought to have retired, and yet she could 
not. She hid herself partly behind the door, 
afraid of passing Ascott; dreading alike to 
wound him by recognition or non-recognition, 
But he took no notice. He seemed excessively 
agitated. 


‘ 





‘Come a-begg young man, I supj 
Wants a situation, as hundreds do, and think 
that I have half the clerkships in the city at my 
disposal, and that I am made of money besides. 
3ut it’s no good, I tell you, Sir; I never give 
Ts, except—Here, Henry, my 
son, take that person there this half-crown ” 

And the little boy, in his pretty purple velvet 
frock and his prettier face, trotted across the 
room and put the money into poor Ascott’s 
hand. He took it; and then, to the 
ment of Master Henry, and the still g ‘ 
tonishment of his father, lifted up the child and 
kissed him. 

‘* Young man, young fellow—” 

**T see you don’t know me, Mr. Ascott, and 
it’s not surprising. But I have come to repay 
you this—” he laid a fifty-pound note down on 
the table. ‘‘ Also, to thank you earnestly for 
not prosecuting me, and to say—” 

‘¢ Good Gpd!”—the sole expletive Peter As- 
cott had been heard to use for long. ‘ Ascott 
| Leaf, is that you? I thought you were in Aus- 
tralia, or dead, or something ” 

‘* No, I’m alive and here, more’s the pity per- 





nothing to strans 





astonish- 
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haps. Except that I have lived to pay you 
back what I cheated you out of. What you gen- 
erously gave me I can’t pay, though I may some 
time. Meantime, I have brought you this. It’s 
honestly earned. Yes”—observing the keen 
doubtful look, ‘‘ though I have hardly a coat to 
my back, I assure you it’s honestly earned.” 
Mr. Ascott made no reply. He stooped over 
the bank-note, examined it, folded it, and put it 
into his pocket-book ; then, after another puzzled 
investigation of Ascott, cleared his throat. 
‘*Mrs. Hand, you had better take Master 
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probably go and see my aunts.” 


He fa 


moment, but quickly shook the emotion off. 


course, I shall tell them 


beth. 


all about 

Any special message, eh ?” 
**Only my duty, Sir, and Master } 

quite well again,” said Elizabeth, form 


are 


»pping her old-fashioned courtesy 
as quickly as she : 
dining-room. 
But long, long after, when all 
to bed, she stood at 
ooking down upon the trees of the si 


gone 


; after hicl 
could, she slipped out of th 


the houss 
the nursery wir 


var 
jual 


Henry up stairs.” 
An hour after, when little Henry had long 
been sound 


stretched their motionless arms up into the n 
light sky—just such a moonlight as it was o1 
more than three years ago, the night little Hey 
And she recalled all the past, trom 


the day when Miss Hilary hung up her |} 


asleep, and she was sitting at h 
usual evening sewing in her solitary nursery, | was born. 


Elizabeth learned that the ‘‘ shabby young man” 


still in the dining-room with Mr. Ascott, 
who had rung for tea and some cold meat with 
it. And the 
amazement, that the shabby young man was act- 


footman stated, with undisguised 


ually sitting at the same table with master! 
Elizabeth to herself, held 
Now, as ever, she always kept the s¢ 


smiled and her 
tongue, 
crets of the family A 

About ten o’clock she was summoned to 
dining-room. 

Th 
but with a certain kindly good-humor lightenin 
his heavy face, looking condescendingly 
] 


ere stood Peter Ascott, pompous as 
vy 
aro ind 
him, and occasionally rubbing his hands slowly 
together, as if he were exceedingly well 


with himself. There stood Ascott Leaf, | 


ever, | 


] 
ased | 


for her in the house-place at Stowbu 
life at No. 
Tom Clifi 
juare. 

‘*Poor Tom,” said 
of Ascott Le 
and how happy his aunts would I 
**Well, Tom would be glad too if 
all.” 

But, happy as every body was, ther 
to Elizabeth’s heart as 


e over which the 


the Sunday nig en 
used to go wandering round ar 
she 


af, and how happy 


thing so close 


gra snow was n 
and peaceful, 


out at Kensal Green. 


oking | i 


tt 
bright and handsome in spite of his shabbir 


and quite at his ease—which small peculiarity 
was never likely to be knocked out of him under 
the most depressing circumstances. 


strong, V In temper now, 


ful too, in her quiet way Lx 
> ’ Master Henry’s childret 
He shook hands with Elizabeth warmly. g¢ her knees, and calling her ‘*‘ Mamn 
**T wanted to ask you if you have 
sage for Liverpool. I 
business for Mr. Ascott, and afterward I 


any 


go there to-morro 


LE DEPART DES HIRONDELLES. THE DEPARTURE OF THE SWALLOWS 


I A pluie au bs fait des 
4 Les hirondelles, sur le toi 


Tiennent des conciliabule 


** Voici l'hiver! voici le fi 


x drips the 1 
swallows 
oof complaining : 


O, dear me, the cold 


Elles s’assemblant par centaines hundreds twittering they assemble 
Se concertant pour le To plan their flight with least de 
June dit, **O que dans yes the first the storm n 

Il fait bon warm old Athens is to-day! 


I iri 

sur le vieux rer * Tow 

Parthenon, I’ve wintered 
This many a year, a welcome guest; 

Where Turkish guns its frieze have splinteré 
I stop a shot-hole with my nest," 


“Tous les ans j'y vais et je niche ‘*There, in the 
Au mctopes du Parthénon ; 
Mon nid bouche, dans la corniche, 
Le trou d'un boulet de canon 
**At Smyrna is my tiny chamber 
Fast to a rafter stuck,” chirps one; 
** Hadjis beneath count beads of amber 
Or sip hot coffee in the sun.” 


L’autre, ‘*J’ai ma petite chambre, 
A Smyrne, au plafond d'un caf 
Les Hadjis comptent leurs grains d’a 
Sur le seuil d'un rayon chauffe.”’ 


Celle-ci, **J" habite un triglyphe Of Balbec, next, a third is telling: 

Au fronton d'un temple a Balbec, ** When sands through mouldering temples swee 
Et je m'y suspende par ma griffe Some snug old triglyph's just the dweiling 

Sur mes petits a large bec.” My wide-beaked young secure to keep.” 


“A la seconde cataracte," Then, last, a bird that worships Isis, 
Dit la derniére, **j'ai mon nid, ‘* Where rours the second cat'ract’s flood, 
‘en ai noté la place exact My stone king's nech ed deep and nice i 
Dans le cou d’un roi de granit."’ To hide a swallow's callow brood” 
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THE REVOLVING TOWER AND 
ITS INVENTOR. 





Look-out, or Ce rurret.—2 The Rev ng T 


two tiers of Guns 





NINCE the day when the Monitor engaged 
Ss the Merrimac in Hampton Roads it has 
been acknowledged that in the Revolving Tower 
a new and powerful element has been introduced 
nto naval warfare. We propose in this paper 
to give the history of the origin and progress of 
this invention; to show that only a small por- 


tion of its capabilities have been brought in 
ictual use; and that, as developed in the mind 
f its inventor, it will not only render practical- 
y useless the ponderous iron-clad vessels which 
at such 
normous cost, but will also make all of our 
great harbors absolutely impregnable to the com- 
‘ined navies of the world. The inventor of the 
Revolving Tower, as we shall show from unim- 
eachable documentary evidence, is THropor: 


the French and English are constructing 


t. Trupy, an American citizen, a native of the 


tate of New York. 





THEODORE R. TIMBY. 


The Washington dispatch to the New York 
Associated Press, of October 1, 1862, contained 
the following paragraph : 
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Mr. Tin as the broad patent from the United States 

f a revolving tower for land and wa fort ations 

rhis is acknowledged to be a great national ihvention, and 
fully awarded to American genius and indt 


The idea of a revolving tower for stationary 
and floating fortresses was conceived by Mr. 
rimby whena mere boy. His first actual model 
vas completed in July, 1841, he being then 
nineteen years old. This model, an engraving 
of which appears at the head of this article, is 
before us as we write. It is of ivory, abot 
four inches in height and nine or ten in cir- 
cumference. It contains the germs of the whole 
invention; not merely of those parts which have 
been applied in the ‘‘ Monitors” already built, 
l f still higher 
importance which are more fully developed in 
the towers which are to be describ 

Mr. Timby filed his first caveat and specifica- 
tions in the United States Patent Office on the 
18th of January, 1843. These specifications 
were for ‘*a revolving metallic tower, and for a 
revolving tower for a floating battery to be pro 
pelled by steam.” This document thus placed 


es oO 


but embracing other princiy 





on official record, shows beyond all possibility of 
pe | 
h 


volving gun-tower, but had brought it into prac- 





avil that more than twenty years ago Mr. Timby 


ad not only conceived the general idea of a re- 





tical form, and laid public legal claim to his in- 
vention—a claim which has never been abandon- 
ed or legally contested; and which, as will be 
d. This 


1 
official record of the invention, it will be ol 





served, antedates by many years any claim ad 
vanced by any other person. No man livin 
as far as we are awar 


3 


has ever pret nded t 





have even thought of the thing until long after 
Mr. Timby had published it to the world, and 
had publicly exhibited a complete working model 
on a large seale. He had meanwhile, during t 
winter of 1842-3, been busily engaged in the con 
struction of a large iron-clgd model, seven feet 
in diameter. This was built at Syracuse, New 
York, at a cost of several thousand dollars. 
Many men who were then residents of that place 
remember the fair-haired young man who was 
building an iron revolving fortress. This model 


| was completed early in the spring, and was taken 


to New York for exhibition. It was shown on 
the 13th of June, 1843, in the Governor’s room 
in the City Hall, to President Tyler and his 
binet, who were then on their way to attend 
the celebration of the completion of the Bunker 
Hill Monument. It was before and afterwards 
publicly exhibited in New York and also in other 
places. It was noticed and described at con- 
siderable length, and with more or less correct- 





ness, in the various newspapers of the day, some- 
times with and sometimes without mention of 
the name of the inventor. The following is a 
portion of an article which appeared in the New 
York Herald of June 7, 1843: 


“ RevoLtvina STEAM BatTrery.—We yesterday visited 
the performance of a new instrument of warfare, or rather 
an old instrument on a new principle. It was a fort con- 


taining one hundred guns, in four rows or tiers of twenty- 
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weighing one ton, w 
) 


five guns each. The whole frame, 
moved round in a circle by two steam engines of one-horse 
power, and as fast as each gun came round to bear upon a 
certain point it was discharged, the revolution being regu- 
lated so as to allow sufficient time to load after hs 
ing before the gun came round to the place of firir 
whole arrangement was pronounced by several 
gentlemen who e present to be perfect so far as 
was concerned; but as to the ss of the 
some doubt was expressed..... 
an extended scale, it would be 
and effective engines of de- 


| 
disc 


experiment succe 


principle on a large scale, 
Should the plan succeed on 
one of the most tremendous 


tense ever invented.” 


The N 


(June 7, 


Yew York Evening Post of the same date 
1843) Says: 
h and Li 


hisofan 


‘On the e 
is a model of 
It is erect 


yrner of Greenwi 


i batte 


berty streets there 
whic vel and de 
d in a circular form, an 
The plan of the battery is, inde« 
of that form. The important 
nt is brow 


charact 
four tiers of 
ilar to any other 
consists in the manner by which its armamet ight 
to bear upon an ol r this purpose it is made to re 
volve upon its centre, and if this revolution is performed 
in one minute and the armament c a hundred 
h one of them may in that period of time be 
at the In no other w in £0 great a 
nuraber of guns be ught to bear up 
short atime. It is med to put this 
ing a circular fort of 100 feet 
rought i By means of steam pow 
it to revoly 
it to 


guns, 


ject. I 


mprises 

uns, ea dis- 

charged 

in 80 

by erect- 
f plat 


In practi 

50 or in diameter, 

all the 
luti 


on its cen 


bear at eacl 


guns 
of this fo 
siven object.” 


nona 


These contemporary records, to which many 
more might be added, are abundant evidence of 
the publicity which was given to the invention. 
Mr. Timby continued still further to devel 
idea, constructed several new and filed 
additional specifications in the Patent Office. 
He pressed the adoption of the plan upon Gov- 
ernment year after year, but 

Its practicability was not denied ; but it was said 
that it was unnecessary. i 
tions, it was affirmed, were all that could be rd 
sired, and far more than were needed: the forts 
which guarded our harbors were garrisoned by 

bats. 
inven- 


op his 
I 


models, 


with no 


success, 


Our existing for 


a corporal’s guard and tenanted only by 
In visited France, and laid his 
tion before the French Government, but without 
At length in July, he succeeded 
in securing a favorable report to Mr. Marcy, then 
Secretary of War, from Jefferson Davis, D. L. 
Yulee, F. H. Elmore, and Dixon I. 
then United States Senators, and Colon 
ford, Chief of the Ordnance Bureau; 
thing was then done in the matter. 

At the outbreak of the rebellion in 1861, Mr. 
Timby sprang at once to the development and 
practical application of his favorite engine of 
war—or rather of for every addition to 
the destructive power of engines of war is really 
a new guarantee for peace. He soon produced 
his fifth model, embodying all the improvements 
which he had made during the eighteen years 
which had passed since the date of his first caveat. 
This was exhibited to Governors Sprague of 
Rhode Island, and Washburn of Maine, and soon 
after at the Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton to the heads of the Departments, members 
of Congress, foreign Ministers, and officers of 
the Army and Navy. There was now no ries 


1856 he 


success. 1848, 


Lewis, 
Bum 
but 


no- 


peace, 
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of the nece asity of ad lit né sal harb: 
the practical utility of 


and revoly 


was longer a matter of -ulation. 
the Patent 
Timby was the sole and absolute inv: 

first he had 

His right to a patent was 
fore incontrovertible, and he received one ft 
the United States, covering the broad claim ‘ / 
a Revo 19 Tower for and d 
warfare hether used on land or water.” 


subsidiary patents cover 


no 


records of 


spe 
Office showed 


and that from the 
his claim alive. 


offensive 
sever 
also the various sy 


appliances which give increased value to th 
general principle. 

Meanwhile the Monitor had been built, a1 
contracts were made with an association of | 
ing capitalists and constructors for building ot} 
vessels of the same general construction. M 
Timby’s claim to the invention of the turret 
brought before them. They acted like 1 
l honor. They ac ST sistefiesh the 
and worth of his claim, and at once ent 
with him. Th 
that there was secured to him what he « 

a fair and just remuneration for the lab 
devoted t 


sense ar‘ 
it 


result 


Vy 
upon negotiations 


twenty long years which he had 
perfection of his invention. 
for the construction of every vessel of o 
fleet, and for every one of the re- 
1 towers which will, we hope, so 
harbors from Portland to Sa 
full of ec: 
men W have conferred lasting 
I its upon mankind have toiled in want a1 


He receives his 
share 
mighty turret 
volving arme« 
protect 
Francise “ 


our great 
The 


inventions 


world is ses 
hose 
benef 
been ac 


pove ty, while princely fortunes have 


mulated from them by others; or, if at last tl 
reward, it 
The 


exception 


have received any adequate came 


ate for them to enjoy it. 
‘Tower 


inventor of 
to this 
has secured : 


forms an 


1c of manhood he 


la 

Revolving 
I very prin 
compensation not enormous indeed, when com- 


n the 


hav 


con 


pared with the sums which we are told 
been amassed in a few 
tractors” and 
satisfactory to him. 


months oy ‘army 
‘* purchasing agents,” but 
It is pleasant to le t 
yrds: ‘* All my rela 
building the 
Hon. John A. Grisw 
isfactory. They have: 
throughout, and in every respect, with th 

good faith and honor.” 

Having thus given the origin « 
the invention, we propose to describe the 
volving Tower,” both for land and d 
arranged by Mr. Timby. We shall commen 
with that designed for land—this being on th 
whole more simple, though the lea 
ples are common to both. 

The illustration on page 246 presents an ex 
ternal view of such a structure. It consists, t 
the eye, of an iron-plated tower, with a dome- 
shaped roof, resting upon a foundation of mason- 
ry, and pierced for two tiers of guns. The foun- 
dation is also provided with casemated guns, as 
shown in the illustration. These, however, form 
no part of the tower proper, though they consti- 


put upon record his own we 


tions with the contractors for 
s, represented by 
have been entirely sat 


entire 


ling princi- 
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tute a valuable adjunct for all works designed to 
jefend important points. This tower is supposed 
, be 100 feet in diameter, and to carry sixty 
ns. thirty in each tier. In the centre, under 
e dome, rises a turret,* which, as will be 
ywn, forms one of the most essential parts of 
ie structure. 
The illustration on the following page pre- 
sents a sectional view of the whole structure, 
down through the centre of tower, turret, 
| foundation, the nearer half being supposed 
be removed so as to show the interior con- 
truction and the arrangement of every part. 
K is the dome; and A A represent the circu- 
lar walls of the tower. It will be observed that 





ere are two of these circles, one within the 
ther. ‘The small inner one is not, as might 
e supposed at first view, a part of the turret, 
which does not reach below the roof of the 
tower. ‘These walls, in a land fortress, may be 
f any required thickness. If one foot is not 
ifficient they may be two, or three, or five, if 

juired. ‘The increase of weight, which is so 
nportant in a floating battery, is here of no 
practical consequence. This tower revolves 
upon friction rollers (GG), by means of a steam- 
ngine below and beyond the foundations of the 
fort. It is proposed that it shall be made to 
evolve once in a minute, thus bringing every 
ne of the guns to bear upon any point in 
that space of time. At first thought it would 
seem impossible to make such a ponderous 
mass revolve with what appears so great ve- 
locity. This objection was, in fact, urged by 


the writer in the Erening Post, already quoted, 
ainst the first model exhibited in 1843. This 
simply shows the folly of drawing conclusions 
without carefully examining the premises. <A 
tower 100 feet in diameter has a circumference 
of about 314 feet. At the rate of revolution 
proposed it would move 314 feet in a minute, or 
18,840 feet, or a little more than three and a 
half miles, an hour: just about a man’s moder- 
ate walking gait. There would not be the 
slightest difficulty in giving the tower twice this 
rate of motion if it were desirable. The force 
required to effect the revolution is much less 
than might be imagined. Upon an ordinary 
railroad ‘* turn-table” one man easily turns a 
weight of 200 tons. It has been calculated that 
an engine of 50-horse power would be sufficient 
to revolve the 100-foot turret with all its arma- 
ment. This minimum will not, of course, be 
adopted. It is proposed to use an engine of 
250-horse power for this and other purposes. This 
is much smaller than the marine engines used on 
steamers, which vary from 300 to 1200 horse pow- 
er. CC represent the gun-platforms, with the 
gun-carriages and guns, each looking grimly out 
from its own port-hole. These gun-carriages all 
radiate from a common centre to the circumfer- 
ence, like the spokes of a wheel. Indeed, if the 
tower were cut off level with the gun-platform a 





* The word ** tower” will always be used to denote the 
exterior part, while “turret” will designate the central 
elevation. 
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carriage-wheel would represent the section: tl 
tire would stand for the outer wall, the spokes 
for the gun-carriages, the hub for the inner wall, 
and the hole for the axle, an opening left for a 
very important purpose, connected with the cen- 
tral turret. 

‘This turret (B) is the head holding the brain 
of the whole structure. It rests upon and re- 
volves by means of the shaft ) 4, extending 


through the whole length of the tower. The 
turret revolves ind pend ntly of the tower, and 
not by means of the steam-engin¢ In it the 
commander is stationed during action. There 


is a narrow opening through which, with a 
theodolite or telescope fixed upon a stand, hi 
keeps watch upon the object of attack. At his 
hand is a wheel connected with the central shaft 
by proper rods and gearing, so delicately adjusted 
that the strength of an infant can turn it with 
the turret which rests upon it. Close by are a 
series of handles connected with signals to all 
the officers below. By turning this turret he 
keeps the t lescope pointed always straight at 
the object aimed at. If it moves he follows it 
precisely as a sharp-shooter with his telescopic 
rifle follows the course of a moving object until 
he is ready to fire. Now as the tower revolves 
around the turret each gun in its turn is for an 
instant brought at every revolution directly in 
a vertical line with the telescope, and if the gun 
were discharged at that precise instant the ball 
would go straight to its mark. Provision is 
made for doing this with unerring certainty. 
Under the floor of the turret is a galvanic bat- 
tery with a main conductor so arranged that at 
the very instant when the gun comes in a lin 
with the telescope the connection is formed. 
Conducting-wires pass from this main conductor 
to each gun of the whole battery. When th 
connection is formed the electric spark passes 
with the speed of thought along the wires, i 
nites the priming fuse, and each gun in its turn 
is discharged at the instant it falls under the ver- 
tical line of the telescope, and without the possi- 
bility of mistake. The illustration shows clear- 
ly the whole of these inner arrangements: th¢ 
telescope, wheel, and signals in the dome, the 
main conductor, or * circuit-closer”’ on the left, 
and the revolving gearing on the right of th 
shaft, and the conducting wires passing to each 
gun. By means of a micrometer attached to 
the telescope the distance of the object is ascer- 
tained at once; a signal to the officer of each 
gun directs him to elevate or depress the piece 
so as to secure the proper range, 

The gunners, it will be seen, have nothing to 
do but to load their pieces, run them to the port- 
holes, and place the fuse in the vent. They 
work in absolute safety in their iron-clad tower ; 
the commander, alike safe in his mailed turret, 
does all the aiming and sighting, not of a single 
gun merely, but of all the sixty that compose 
the battery at the same instant. The precision 
of the aim is even greater than that of a sharp- 
shooter with his telescopic rifle, for it depends 
not at all upon the firmness of hand of the 
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marksmen, but only upon the accuracy of his 
sight and the coolness of his judgment. If a 
cannon-ball traveled with the same accuracy as 
a rifle-bullet, a single man might be picked off 
with a 400-pound shot aimed ata mile’s distance 
from this turret as certainly as he could be by 
a sharp-shooter with his telescopic rifle. This 
perfect accuracy of flight is perhaps not attaina- 
ble: but assuming the extreme accurate range 
of a cannon-ball to be two miles, there is no 
reason to question that a ship could be hit at 
that distance by every shot. The importance 
of this perfect accuracy of aim is shown by the 
fact that not one shot in a hundred fired in the 
usual manner at long range from a stationary 
battery at a vessel in motion ever hits it. Last 
year one bank of the Potomac for miles was fair- 
ly lined with rebel batteries; vet the blockade 
was run with impunity by steamers of every 
class; and one could easily count upon his fin- 
gers every recorded instance in which a vessel 
was hit. 

The recent experiments on the Passaic de- 
monstrate that there is no limit to the size of 
the guns which may be fired within a tower. 
lhe 15-inch guns, carrying a round shot of 425 
pounds, were discharged without the slightest 
damage to the tower or injury to the men with- 
in it. The effect of a fire of heavy shot against 
a solid object, like a fortification or an iron-clad 
vessel, depends greatly upon its rapidity. Ten 
shots striking any point in as many seconds will 
produce a greater effect than a hundred in ten 
hours. Now a tower of 60 guns revolving once 
a minute will deliver its whole fire upon any 
point every minute—that is, it will give a 
shot every second; and as it is found by ex- 
periment that one minute is ample time for load- 
ing a gun, and as not an instant is lost in aim- 
ing or firing, this rate may be kept up for any 
length of time. But the commander is not 
obliged to use his whole force. 


Sitting in his 
turret, and watching the fight, he can by a sig- 
nal direct the tower to revolve more slowly or to 
stop altogether; or by another signal he may or- 
der the gunners not to put the fuse into the vents 
of any gun or number of guns. In this case no 
discharge takes place when the gun comes round 
under the telescope. Thus the whole battery 
of 60 guns is absolutely under the control of a 
single man seated quietly in his turret above the 
tumult of battle. e 

We have called this turret the brain of the 
structure ; carrying out the figure, the shaft, 
with its moving apparatus and circuit-closer, is 
the spinal cord; the conducting-wires running 
to the guns are the nerves; the tower is the 
trunk; the gun-carriages and guns are the arms 
and hands ready to fling their ponderous mis- 
siles, and the steam-engine below is the legs, 
bearing the huge iron warrior to the point of 
assault. 

In the illustration E E are ventilators, for 
carrying off the smoke and foul air from the for- 
tress. <A strong current of air from beneath is 
forced up by the steam-engine, keeping the at- 


This is 
In an ordinary for- 
tress, after a brief firing, the air in the case 


mosphere within pure and wholesome. 
a most essential provision. 


mates becomes so foul, smoky, 
he 


and heated as to 
Thus at 
Sumter our brave men, while absolutely un- 
harmed by the balls from the enemy, almost 
perished from heat and suffocation in the nar 


almost incapable of respiration. 


row casemates, The magazine, stores, and ré 
volving apparatus are contained in subterranean 
chambers arranged for their reception in the 


massive work which forms the foundation of the 
revolving tower. 





This may be either of masonr 
or of iron, though all recent experiments 
show that the latter is preferable In the plan 
it is provided with a tier of casemated guns. 


v 


0 to 


As far as land fortification is concerned, the 
main application of the Revolving Tower is foi 
the defense of harbors and sea ports These 





are the vital points of attack. <A single vessel 
of war, once within range of a great city, holds 
it at mercy. No matter—or rather so much th 
worse—how strongly it is garrisoned, it is abso- 
lutely helpless. It has no more means of reach- 


ing its enemy than an elephant has of attacking 
ashark. The first gun-boat which, passing forts 
St. Philip and Jackson, lay off the levée at New 
Orleans, virtually captured the Crescent City. 
If a solitary vessel of the allied fleet could have 
passed the forts at Cronstadt, the Russian capital 
must have surrendered or been destroyed. <A 
single hostile war-steamer which should run thx 
gauntlet of the Narrows and islands, and enter 
the harbor of New York could impose its ow: 
The capture of New 
Orleans shows how little power our fortresses 


terms on the metropolis. 


have to obstruct the passage of even ordinary 
steamers. ‘The range of stationary gums is so 
small, and their aim is so uncertain, that it is a 
matter of chance if a passing vessel is hit at all 
At most the danger lasts but a few minutes. 

But when the attack is made by iron-clad 
steamers, the peril to a city is fearfully increased 
We think we are fully justified in the opinion 
that the Passaic or the Jronsides, the Warri 
or La Gloire could enter the harbor of New York 
unharmed in spite of all the fortifications whi 
defend it. r- 
ing to the increased powers of offense created 
within a few years is clearly demanded. This 
we believe is to be found in the Revolving Tur 
ret. The method of its application to the har- 
bor of New York, as arranged by Mr. Timby, is 
With 
necessary modifications it is available for every 
one of ‘our great ports, from Portland to San 
Francisco. 








Some new mode of defense, ans\ 


fully shown in the following illustration. 


The “ Narrows” is supposed to be the point 
of defense. This passage is about one-third of 
a mile wide. From each shore a dock would 
be built, upon which will be erected a towei 
and fortress such as has been described; and 
another upon an artificial foundation in the 
middle. A hostile vessel or fleet secking to en- 


ter the harbor would be exposed from the mo- 
ment it came within range, at every f 


foot of its 
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advance to + en concentrated fire of these three 
forts, amounting to 180 guns a minute, deliv- 
ered with an accuracy hitherto unknown in 
varfare. We believe that no vessel of ordinary 
model which ever floated upon the waters, from 
» day when the ark overrode a drowned world 
jown to that on which the last iron-clad was 
sunched from English or French docks, could 
stain for a quarter of an hour such a fusillade. 
[he ponderous European mailed ships, with 
r lofty sides and many vulnerabfe points, 
would lie in fragments at the bottom long before 
hey could pass the terrible antagonists stationed 
their way. The only assailant which 
yuld by any possibility hope to pass these forts 
uld be something like our own Monitors or 








concentric fire of two forts, each capable of deliv- 
ering a shot every second ; and between these he 
must pass in order to reach his object. There 
is no limit to the size of the guns which may be 
used. Those of 20-inch calibre, already under 


| contract, could be employed here if desired. 


the floating batteries constructing in Europe, | 


ying low in the water, and presenting scarcely 
, tangible mark at long range. Such a vessel 
ght, perhaps, sustain the fire to which it would 

» exposed for the half hour during which it 

yuld be within range of the guns of the towers ; 
mut even such a vessel, if detained at point-blank 
range, could not long withstand the continuous 
ire of these fortresses. 

Provision has been made, in the cordon of 
rts designed by Mr. Timby, for even this con- 
ingency. Across the throat of the harbor, from 
fort to fort, will be placed series of massive 
iron chains, attached to windlasses moved by 


} 


the steam-engines in the forts. 












These chains 
luring peace lie quietly upon the bottom, offer- 
ng no obstraction to the passage. But when 
the approach of an enemy renders it desirable to 
lose the harbor they are drawn up by the 
windlass to such a deflection as to prevent the 
passage ofa vessel. They are not drawn ‘‘taut,” 
© in that case a great part of their strength 
would be exhausted in maintaining the tension ; 
but they hang swaying in the water. The most 
powerful steamer striking them would only 
swing them back, while its momentum would be 





then lie helpless at point-blauk range under the 


checked and destroyed. The assailant would | 


The question between guns and armor, as 
heretofore applied to vessels, may be considered 
an open one; though we have yet to learn that 
any shot has been found, even when fired under 
the most favorable circumstances, to be effective 
against a shield equivalent to the armor or tow- 
Montauk. Sut granting 
that this might be pierced or shattered, there is 
no limit to the thickness which may be given to 


ers of the Passaic or 


the walls of a revolving land tower, short of its 
absolute crushing weight upon the iron or steel 
rollers upon which it revolves; whereas, sooner 
wr later, there must be a limit beyond which the 
weight and velocity of shot can not go. That 
such a tower as has been described would be 
impregnable to direct assault or escalade needs 
no demonstration. If cannon-balls could not 
foree their way into it, human beings certainly 
would not be able to do so. It could only be 
reduced by famine. If any one will study the 
charts of our great harbors, he will see that ev- 
ery one of them has a narrow entrance which 
could be effectually guarded by such a cordon of 
forts. 

The cost of such structures would certainly 
be great; 





but without pretending to have gone 
into any detailed calculation, we are confident 
that a mere inspection of the general plan is 
quite sufficient to show that it must be far less 
than that of fortifications upon the usual plan, 
while their efficiency would be immeasurably 
greater. A singl » hostil e vessel, once within 
range of New York. Boston, P hiladelp! ia, or 
San Francisco, could in an hour cost us more 
than would be required to build all the forts re- 
quired for their perfect defense. 

The plan for a 
as arranged by the inventor, is in all essential 


Revolving Tower for vessels. 





SECTION OF HULL 


AND NAVAL TOWER 
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respects the same as that for those to be built 
upon land. The only modifications are those 
imposed by the fact that there is a limit to the 
size and weight of a tower to be borne by a 
vessel. The problem is to dispose of this prac- 
ticable size and weight to the best advantage. 
We give a sectional view of the design for such 
a tower for a vessel. Essentially it corresponds 
with that which has been given of the land 
tower. 


rht 


The general structure, mode of sight- 
ing, and discharge, and the internal arrange 
ments are the same. This tower is supposed to 
be forty feet in diameter, and to be armed with 
a single tier of six guns instead of the two with 
which all of our Monitors are furnished. 
posing, as heretofore, that the tower revolves 
once in a minute, the fire of a vessel provided 
with such a tower would be six shots in a min- 


Sup- 


ute, delivered infallibly upon any desired point. 
This is demonstrably a greater effective fire than 
can be given by any vessel heretofore built 
The absurdity of placing two or more revolving | 
towers upon any vessel scarcely needs to be 

pointed out. The essential idea of the revolv- 

ing tower is that every gun commands every 

point of the circle. If there are two or more 

towers each cuts off a part of the range of the 

other. In our present turrets, with two guns | 
side by side, fully four-fifths are useless for pur- | 
poses of offense, since not a shot is given from 
four parts out of five of the circumference, It 
may be demonstrated that the effective fire of a 
single tower of four guns is double that of two 
towers of two guns each, while the cost, weight, 
The 
true principle is that indicated in the plan of 
Mr. Timby. Give the tower sufficient diameter 
to afford space for a continuous tier of guns clear 


and motive power would be much less. 


around its circumference, every part of which 
will thus be made equally effective. Whether 
there shall be four, ten, or twenty guns must be 
decided upon special grounds for each vessel. 


the vulnerability and diminishes th 
|ness of the 
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To one point in this diagram of a 
tower special attention must be call a 
only two-thirds of its height above the 
In our Monitors the whole tower of nin 
feet in height stands above deck. ‘I 
is necessary to give space for the working 
guns; but every foot in height and every t 
weight placed above the line of flotat 1 
The height of the 
above dec& needs only to be sutiicient 


vessel, 


the port-holes to be high enough to giv 
quired vertical range. The gun-carri 
as well be below the level of deck as ab« 
Chus of the nine feet required for the hei 
the tower three may be below deck. J 


of the tower being hit are diminished ju 


third; and, moreover, its absolute weigh 
a full at all les 
ing its security; for that part of it below ¢ 


be quarter less without 


. | will be shielded by the side armor of the vess 


ind consequently may be made com 
light. 


paratl 


This sectional view also suggests a novel 1 
of constructing the side armor of a vess 
will be readily understood by any mechanic 
the Monitors the sides of the armed 

In this plan the 
It lies beyond th 


are perpendicular. 
an ovoid surface. 


| this paper to enter upon a discussion 


point 
Revolving Gun-Tower, conjoined, as it 


Our object has been to show 


has been in the mind of its inventor, with 
apparatus for aiming and firing, multipli 
most indefinitely the effective power of art 
that it 
do for cannon precisely what the invention 
printing has done for the art of writing. If w 
have succeeded in showing this, we need add 
the matter to the imm« 
consideration of the American People and 


for defensive and offensive purposes ; 


words to commen¢ 


& 


| ernment. 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 


CHAPTER 


DALE’S 


IX. 


MRS. LITTLE PARTY. 


HE next day was the day of the party. Not 
a word more was said on that evening be- 
tween Bell and her cousin, at least not a word 
more of any peculiar note; and when Crosbie 
suggested to his friend on the following morning 
that they should both step down and see how 
the preparations were getting on at the Small 
House, Bernard declined. 
“You forget, my dear fellow, that I’m not in 
love as you are,” said he. 
‘** But I thought you were,” said Crosbie. 
‘*No; not atall as you are. You are an ac- 
cepted lover, and will be allowed to do any thing 
—whip the creams, and tune the piano, if you 
know how. I’m only a half sort of lover, medi- 
tating a mariage de convenance to 


oblige an 


| Mrs. Dale. 


| uncle, and by no means required by the tert 


of my agreement to undergo a very rigid am 
of drill. Your position is just the reverse. 
saying all which Captain Dale was no doubt + 
false; but if falseness can be forgiven to a1 
in any position, it may be forgiven in that 1 h 
he then filled. So Crosbie went down to th 
Small House alone. 

“Dale wouldn’t come,” said he, speaking t 
the three ladies together. ‘‘I suppose he’s keep- 
ing himself up for the dance on the lawn.” 

‘IT hope he will be here in the evening,” 


sald 
sut Bell said never a word. She 
had determined that, under the existing circum- 
stances, it would be only fair to her cousin that 
his offer and her answer to it should be kept 
secret. She knew why Bernard did not come 
across from the Great House with his friend, but 


she said nothing of her knowledge. Lily looked 
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xt her, but looked without speaking; and as for 
Mrs. Dale, she took no notice of the circum- 
tance. ‘Thus they passed the afternoon togeth- 
r without further mention of Bernard Dale; 
und it may be said, at any rate of Lily and 
Crosbie, that his presence was not missed. 

Mrs. Eames, with her son and daughter, were 
the first to come. 
arly,” said Lily, trying on the spur of the mo- 
ment to say something which should sound 
pleasant and happy, but in truth using that form 


i 


‘«Tt is so nice of you to come 


if welcome which to my ears sounds always the 
most ungracious. ‘* Ten minutes before the 
time named; and, of course, you must have un- 
jerstood that I meant thirty minutes after it!” 
[hat is my interpretation of the words when I 
am thanked for coming early. But Mrs. Eames 
was a kind, patient, unexacting woman, who 
took all civil words as meaning civility. And, 
indeed, Lily had meant nothing else. 

‘““Yes; we did come early,” said Mrs. Eames, 
‘because Mary thought she would like to go up 
into the girl's room and just settle her hair, you 
know.” 

*‘So she shall,” said Lily, who had taken 
Mary by the hand. 

“ And we knew we shouldn’t be in the way. 
Johnny can go out into the garden if there’s any 
thing left to be done.” 

‘*He sha’n’t be banished unless he likes it, 
said Mrs. Dale. ‘‘If he finds us women too 
much for his unaided strength—” 





” 


John Eames muttered something about being 
very well as he was, and then got himself into 
an arm-chair. He had shaken hands with Lily, 
trying as he did so to pronounce articulately a 
little speech which he had prepared for the occa- 
sion. ‘*I have to congratulate you, Lily, and I 
hope with all my heart that you will be happy.” 
The words were simple enough, and were not 
ill-chosen, but the poor young man never got 
them spoken. The word ‘ congratulate” did 
reach Lily’s ears, and she understood it all; 
both the kindness of the intended speech and 
the reason why it could not be spoken. 

**'Thank you, John,” she said; “I hopeI shall 
see so much of you in London. It will be so 
nice to have an old Guestwick friend near me.” 
She had her own voice, and the pulses of her 
heart better under command than had he; but 
she also felt that the occasion was trying to her. 
The man had loved her honestly and truly—still 
did love her, paying her the great homage of 
bitter grief in that he hed lost her. Where is 
the girl who will not sympathize with such love 
and such grief, if it be shown only because it can 
not be concealed, and be declared against the will 
of him who declares it ? 

Then came in old Mrs. Hearn, whose cottage 
was not distant two minutes’ walk from the 
Small House. She always called Mrs. Dale 
“‘my dear,” and petted the girls as though they 
had been children. When told of Lily’s mar- 
riage, she had thrown up her hands with sur- 
prise, for she had still left in some corner of her 
drawers remnants of sugar-plums which she had 


bought for Lily. ‘A London man is he? 
Well, well. I wish he lived in the country. 
Eight hundred a year, my dear?” she had said 
to Mrs. Dale. ‘* That sounds nice down here, 
because we are all so poor. But I suppose 
eight hundred a year isn’t very much up in 
London ?” 

‘«'The squire’s coming, I suppose, isn’t he ?” 
said Mrs. Hearn, as she 
sofa close to Mrs. Dale. 

** Yes, he'll be here by-and-by ; 
changes his mind, you know. 
on ceremony with me.” 

‘He change his mind! When did vou ever 
know Christopher Dale change his mind ?” 

** He is pretty constant, Mrs. Hearn.” 

‘Tf he promised to give a man a penny, he'd 
give it. But if he promised to take away a 
pound, he’d take it, though it cost him years to 
get it. He's going to turn me out of my cot- 
tage, he says.” 

‘¢ Nonsense, Mrs. Hearn !” 

** Jolliffe came and told 


seated herself on the 


unless he 
He doesn’t stand 


me’’— Jolliffe, I 
should explain, was the bailiff—‘‘that if I 
didn’t like it as it was, I might leave it, and 
that the squire could get double the rent for it 
Now all I asked was that he should do a littl 
painting in the kitchen ; 
black as his hat.” 


and the wood is all as 


**] thought it was understood you were to 
paint inside.” 

‘* How can I do it, my dear, with a hundred 
and forty pounds for every thing? I must live, 
you know! And he that has workmen about 
him every day of the year! And was that a 
message to 8 nd to me, who have lived in the 
parish for fifty years? Here he is.” And Mrs 
ally raised herself from her seat 
as the squire entered the room. 

With him entered Mr. and Mrs. Boyce, from 
the parsonage, with Dick Boyce, the ungrown 
gentleman, and two girl Boyces, who were four- 
teen and fifteen years of age. Mrs. Dale, with 
the amount of good-nature usual on such occa- 
sions, asked reproachfully why Jane, and Charles, 
and Florence, and 





Hearn majestic 


sessy, did not come—Boyce 
being a man who had his quiver full of them— 
and Mrs. Boyee, giving the usual answer, de- 


clared that she already felt that they had com 
as an avalanche. 

‘* But where are the—the—the young men?” 
asked Lily, assuming a look of mock astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘They'll be across in two or three hours’ 
time,” “ They both dressed for 
dinner, and, as I thought, made themselves very 
smart; but for such a grand occasion as this they 
How do 


re quite well 


said the squire. 


thought a second dressing necessary. 
you do, Mrs. Hearn? I hope you a 
No rheumatism left, eh ?” 
very loud into Mrs. Hearn’s ear. 


This the squire said 
Mrs. Hearn 
was perhaps a little hard of hearing ; but it was 
very little, and she hated to be thought deaf. 
She did not, moreover, like to be thought rheu- 
This the squire knew, and therefore his 
mode of address was not good-natured. 


matic, 
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‘*You needn’t make me jump so, Mr. Dale. 
I’m pretty well now, thank ye. I did have a 
twinge in the spring—that cottage is so badly 
built for draughts! ‘I wonder you can live in 


it,’ my sister said to me the last time she was 
over. I suppose I should be better off over with 
her at Hamersham, only one doesn’t like to 
move, you know, after living fifty years in one 
parish.” 

‘You mustn’t think of going away fr 
Mrs. Boyce said, speaking by no means loud, 
but slowly and plainiy, hoping thereby to flatter 
the old woman. But the old woman understood 
it all. ‘*She’s a sly creature, is Mrs. Boyce,” 
Mrs. Hearn said to Mrs. Dale before the evening 
was out, 


us,” 


om 


There are some old people whom it is 
very hard to flatter, and with whom,it is, never- 
theless, almost impossible to live unless you do 
flatter them. 
At last the two heroes came in across th 

at the drawing-room window; and Lily, as they 
entered, dropped a low courtesy before them, 
gently swelling down upon the ground with her 
light muslin dress, till she looked like some won- 
drous flower that had bloomed upon the carpet, 
and putting her two hands, with the backs of 
her fingers pressed together, on the buckle of her 
virdle, she said, 


> lawn 


‘*We are waiting upon your 
honors’ kind grace, and feel how much we owe 
And then 
she gently rose up again, smiling, oh, so sweet- 
y, on the man she loved, and the puffings and 
swellings went out of her muslin. 

I think there is nothing in the world so pretty 
as the conscious little tricks of love played off by 


when she has 


to you for favoring our poor abode.” 


a girl toward the man she loves, 
made up her mind boldly that all the world may 
know that she has given herself away to him. E 

Iam not sure that Crosbie liked it all as much 
as he should have done. The bold assurance 
of her love when they two were alone together 
he did like. What man does not like such as- 
surances on such occasions? But perhaps he 
would have been better pleased had Lily shown 
more reticence—been more secret, as it were, as 
to her feelings when others were around them. 
It was not that he accused her in his thoughts 
of any want of delicacy. He read her character 
too well; was, if not quite aright in his reading 
of it, at least too nearly so to admit of his mak- 
ing against her any such accusation as that. It 
was the calf-like feeling that was disagreeable to 
him. He did not like to be presented, even to 
the world of Allington, as a victim caught for 
the sacrifice, and bound with ribbon for the altar. 
And then there lurked behind it all a feeling that 
it might be safer that the thing should not be 
so openly manifested before all the world. Of 
course every body knew that he was engaged to 
Lily Dale; nor had he, as he said to himself, 
perhaps tuo frequently, the slightest idea of 
breaking from that engagement. But then the 
marriage might possibly be delayed. He had 
not discussed that matter yet with Lily, having, 
indeed, at the first moment of his gratified love, 
created some little difficulty for himself by press- 
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**T will refuse 
‘but do 
He saw, therefore, before 


ing for an early day. 


she had said to him; 


thing,” 
it too soon.” 
little embarrassment, and was inclin 
that Lily would abstain from that mann 
seemed to declare to all the worl 
about to be married immediately 
speak to her to-morrow,” he said 
he accepted her salute with a mock gravi 
to her own. 

Poor Lily! How little she 


what was passin 


underst 
g through his mind. 
known his wish she would have wrapp 
love carefully in a napkin, so that no « 
but he, 
treasure uncovered fi 
And it was all for his sake that she 


She |} 


lave seen it—no one when 


choose to have the 
sight. 


been thus open in her ways. 


girls who were half-ashamed of their | 
: 


hamed of hers or 
to him; and 1 


she would never be a 
She had given herself 
world might know it, if all the wor 
such knowledge. Why should she 
of that which, to her thinking, 
honor toher? She had heard of girls w 

not speak of their love, arguing to thems 


, . 
a slip bet 


] i} 


was ) re 


cannily that there may be | 
the cup and the lip. There could be no 
of any such caution with her. There could 
ly be no such slip! Should ther | 


many 


be.such : 


—should any such fate, either by falsen 


misfortune her—no 
could be 


have bec 


come upon 
of service to save her. 

n so shattered in its fall 
ing of its parts would be in 
possible. So much as this she did n 
J herself; but she fel all, 
bravely forward—bold 


ther pie 


say to 
in her love, and 
to hide it from none who chanced to sé 

They had gone 
the cake and tea-cups, and had decid 
any rate, the first dance or two should 
upon the lawn when the last of the gues 
rived. 

‘¢Qh, Adolphus, I am so glad he has come 
said Lily. ‘‘Do try to like Of Dr 
Croft, the 
times nevel 
coupled her sister’s name with that of the doc 
tor, even in speaking to him. Nevertheless, 
Crosbie had in the id 
that this Croft either had been, or was, or Was 
sell ; 
pared to advocate his friend Dale’s claims in 
that quarter he was not particularly anxious to 
welcome the doctor as a thoroughly intimat 
friend of the family. He knew nothing as yet 
of Dale’s offer, or of Bell’s refusal, but he was 
prepared for war if war should be necessary 


through the cer 


' 


him 4 


who was new-comer, she had some- 


spoken to her lover, but she had 


some way conceived 


to be, in love with and as he was pre- 


Of the squire, at the present moment, he was 
not very fond; but if his destiny intended t 
give him a wife out of this family he should 
prefer the owner of Allington and nephew of 
Lord De Guest 
doctor—as he took upon himself, in his pride, 
to call Dr. Croft. 


as a brother-in-law to a village 
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“It is very unfortunate,” said he, ‘‘but I 
never do like Paragons.” 

‘But you must like this Paragon. Not that 

is a Paragon at all, for he smokes and hunts, 

1d does all manner of wicked things.” And 
then she went forward to welcome her friend. 

Dr. Croft was a slight, spare man, about five 

t nine in height, with very bright dark eyes, 
1 broad forehead, with dark hair that almost 

rled, but which did not come so forward over 
his brow as it should have done for purposes of 
heauty, with a thin, well-cut nose, and a mouth 
that would have been perfect had the lips been 

little fuller. The lower part of his face, 
when seen alone, had in it somewhat of stern- 

ss, which, however, was redeemed by the 
brightness of his eyes. And yet an artist would 
have declared that the lower features of his face 
were by far the more handsome. 

Lily went across to him and greeted him 
eartily, declaring how glad she was to have 
iim there. ‘‘And I must introduce you to 
Mr. Crosbie,”’ she said, as though she was de- 
termined to carry her point. The two men 
shook hands with each other, coldly, without 
saying a word, as young men are apt to do 
when they are brought together in that way. 
rhen they separated at once, somewhat to the 
disappointment of Lily. Crosbie stood off by 
himself, both his eyes turned up toward the ceil- 
ng, and looking as though he meant to give 
himself airs; while Croft got himself quickly up 
to the fire-place, making civil little speeches to 
Mrs. Dale, Mrs. Boyce, and Mrs. Hearn. And 
hen at last he made his way round to Bell. 

‘‘I am so glad,” he said, ‘‘to congratulate 
u ON your sister’s engagement.” 

‘Yes,” said Bell; ‘‘we knew that you would 
be glad to hear of her happiness.” 

‘** Indeed Iam glad, and thoroughly hope that 
she may be happy. You all like him, do you 
not ?” 

** We like him very much.” 

** And I am told that he is well off. Heisa 
very fortunate man—very fortunate—very for- 
tunate,”’ 

‘*Of course we think so,” said Bell. ‘ Not, 
however, because he is rich.” 

‘*No; not because he is rich. But because, 
being worthy of such happiness, his circum- 
stances should enable him to marry and to en- 
joy it.” 

** Yes, exactly,” said Bell. ‘‘ That is just it.” 
Then she sat down, and in sitting down put an 
end to the conversation. ‘* That is just it,” she 
had said. But as soon as the words were spoken 
she declared to herself that it was not so, and 
that Croft was wrong. ‘* We love him,” she 
said to herself, ‘‘ not because he is rich enough 
to marry without anxious thought, but because 
he dares to marry although he is not rich.” 
And then she told herself that she was angry 
with the doctor. 

After that Dr. Croft got off toward the door, 
and stood there by himself, leaning against the 
wall, with the thumbs of both his hands stuck 


o the arm-holes of his waistcoat. People said 





that he was a shy man. I suppose he was shy, 
and yet he was a man that was by no means 
afraid of doing any thing that he had to do. 
He could speak before a multitude without be- 
ing abashed, whether it was a multitude of men 
or of women. He could be very fixed, too, in 
his own opinion, and eager, if not violent, in the 
But he could not 
stand and say little words when he had, in truth, 
He could not keep his ground 
when he felt that he was not using the ground 
upon which he stood. He had not learned the 
art of assuming himself to be of importance in 
whatever place he might find himself. It was 
this art which Crosbie had learned, and by this 
art that he had flourished. So Croft retired 
and leaned against the wall near the door, and 
Crosbie came forward and shone like an Apoll 
among all the guests. ‘* How is it that he does 
it?”? said John Eames to himself, envying th« 
perfect happiness of the London man of fashion 

At last Lily got the dancers out upon th 
lawn, and then they managed to go through on 
quadrille. 


prosecution of his purpose. 





1othing to say. 


But it was found that it did not an- 
swer. The music of the single fiddle whic! 


L 





Crosbie had hired from Guestwick was not suf- 
ficient for the purpose; and then the grass, 
though it was perfect for purposes of croquet, 
was not pleasant to the feet for dancing. 

‘This is very nice,” said Bernard to his cousin 
*I don’t know any thing that could be ni 
but perhaps 

‘*T know what you mean,” said Lily. ‘ Bu 
[I shall stay here. 
about any of you. 


There’s no touch of roman 
Look at the moon there 
the back of the steeple. I don’t mean to g 


all night.” Then she walked off by one of th 
paths, and her lover went after her. 
*¢ Don’t you like the moon ?” she said, as sh 





took his arm, to which she was now so accus 
tomed that she hardly thought of it as she took it 

‘‘ Like the moon ?—well; I fancy I like the 
sun better. I don’t quite believe in moonlight. 
I think it does best to talk about when one wants 
to be sentimental.” 

‘* Ah; that is just what I fear. That is what 
I say to Bell when I tell her that her romance 
will fade as the roses do. And then I shall have 
to learn that prose is more serviceable than po- 
etry, and that the mind is better than the heart, 
and—and—and that money is better than love. 
It’s all coming, I know; and yet I do like th 
moonlight.” 

** And the 

** Ves, v 
To be loved by you is sweeter even than any of 
my dreams—is better than all the poetry I have 
read.” 

‘‘ Dearest Lily,” and his unchecked arm stol 
round her waist. 

‘*Tt is the meaning of the moonlight, and the 


poetry—and the love ?” 





1e poetry much, and the love more. 


essence of the poetry,” continued the impassioned 
girl. ‘I did not know then why I liked such 
things, but now I know. It was because I longed 
to be loved.” 
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*« And to love.” 
“Oh 


yes. 


I would be nothing without that. 


gut that, you know, is your delight—or should 


be. The other is mine. And yet it is a delight 
to love you; to know that I may love you.” 

‘* You mean that this is the realization of your 
romance.” 

“Yes; but it must not be the end of it, Adol- 
phus. You must like the soft twilight, and the 


long evenings when we shall be alone; and you 


| must read to me the books I love, and 


. 


YOUR HAND.’ 


you must 
not teach me to think that the world is hard, and 
dry, and cruel—not yet. I tell Bell so very often ; 
but you must not say so to me.” 

“Tt shall not be dry and cruel, if I can pre- 
vent it.” 

‘¢ You understand what I mean, dearest. I 
will not think it dry and cruel, even though sor- 
row should come upon us, if you— I think you 
know what I mean.” 
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LK jut the pigs aidan you 
1 } l hk 


N [ like you 
And why didn’t you like 
iy thing to offend you?” 


I like vou best now, because—” 


hey were standing in the narrow pathway of 


ite leading from the bridge into the garde 
Great House, and the shadow of the thick- 
iiing laurels was around them. But tl 
onlight still pierced brightly through the lit- 
nue, and she, as she looked up to him 


ld see the form of his face 


ss of his ey 
said he; and then he stooped 


‘*‘ Because—” 





r her and pressed her closely, while sh 


)-toe that s 











her lips to his, standing on tiy 

L reach to his fa 

** On, my love!” she said. “My love m 

Pe 
As Crosbie walked back to the Great Hous 
night he made a firm resolution tl 
leration of worldly welfare should « l 
him to break his ¢ ment with I 
Dal H s y ther also 1 de- 
ied Ke 1 not put off the m 
more than six or eight months, t 
ten, if he could possibly get his aff 
lin that tim Io be s he m 
v thin ill t] S] n id ambiti 
s life; but then, as he declared to hit f 
hat mournful I was prepared t Lo 
Such w his resolutions, and h 
of them in bed came tot concl 
1at few men were less s i n he wa 
‘*But what will they say to us for stayin 
said Lily, recovering herself. ‘And 
I ought to be making the peo da you 
yw. Come along, and do make yourself ni 
Do waltz with Mary Eames—pray, do If you 
mnt, I won’t speak to you all night! 

Acting under which threat, Crosbie did, on 
his return, solicit the honor of that young lad 
hand, thereby elating rintoas nth | 
of happiness. What could the world afford bet- 
ter than a waltz with such a partner as Ado 1 





? And poor Mary Eames cou 





well, though she could not talk much s 
lanced, and would pant a good deal when s 
stopped. She put too much of her energy int 
the motion, and was too anxious to do the me- 
chanical part of the work in a manner that should 


} 


o« 


tory to her partner. 


ll be 


satisfac ‘Oh! thank 





you; it’s very nice. able to go on 
gain directly.” Her 
did not get mach b 
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s and Lily was of a very matter-of- 


fact kind. She sh that she might 


repeated her wi 
and he said that of course 
call. Then there 
while, and they went 


see him in I 
he should ¢ 


lence for a 


sondon ; 
me and 


little 


wis si- 
through 
their figure dan 

“<T don't at all know yet 
i,” sa Aly, 


stand ng together. 


ing. 
when we are to 
mar? as soon as they were 
» say not,” 
this year, I 
ay, of course 1 
‘“*In the 
He had an w night 
postponed to some Greek kalends, and yet 
did not wish to injure Lily. . 
Ihe reason I met 
should be so very glad if you could be here. We 


all love v« h. an } 


spring, perhaps,” suggested Eames 


ious desire that it mi 


cons 


is this, that we 


uso muc ould so like t« 


have you here on that day!” 


Why is it that girls so constantly do this—so 
frequently ask men who have loved them to be 
present at their with 
There is no triumph in it. It is done in sheer 
kindness and affection. They intend to offer 
something which shall soften and not ag 
the sorrow that they have caused. 
marry me yourself,” the lady 
‘‘But the next greatest blessing which I ea 
offer you shall be yours 


marriages other men? 


rravate 

** You can’t 
seems to say. 
you shall see me mar- 
ried to somebody else.” I fully appreciate the 
intention, but in honest truth I doubt the eligi- 
bility of the proffered entertainment. 

On the 
to be of this opinion, for he did not at once ac- 


present occasion John Eames seem 
cept the invitation. 

**Will you not oblige me so far 
said she, softly. 


as that?” 
I would do any thing to oblige you,” said 
he, gruffly; ‘‘ almost any thing.’ 

** But not that ?” 

** No; not that. I could not do that.’ 
he went off upon his figure 


Then 
», and when they were 
next both standing together they remained silent 
till their turn for dancing had again ex Why 
was it that after that night Lily thought more of 
had thought before 
felt for him, I mean, a higher respect, as for a 
man who had a will of his own ? 

And in that quadrille Croft and Bell had been 
dancing together, and they also had been talk- 


me, 


John Eames than ever she 


ing of Lily’s marriage. ‘* A man may undergo 
what he likes for himself,” he had said; 
he has no right to make a woman undergo pov- 
erty. 

‘* Perhaps not,” said Bell. 

‘*That which is no suffering for a mar 
which no man should think of for himself 
make a hell on earth for a woman.” 


‘but 


—will 


‘*T suppose it would,” said Bell, answering 
him without a sign of feeling in her face or 
voice. But she took in eyery word that he spoke, 
and disputed their truth inwardly with all the 
strength of her heart and mind, and with the 
very vehemence of her soul. ‘ As if a woman 


can not bear more than a man!” she said to her- 


MAGAZINE. 
walked the length of 


got herself free from t 


CHAPTER X. 


MRS. LUPEX AND AMELIA ROPER. 


I suoutp simply mislead a confiding 
to tell him that Mrs. Lu 
Perha} s the fact th 
is the one great fault that s! 
-harge; but that fault had 
lely, and had cropped forth in so m 
different places of her life, like a strong 
plant that will show itself all over a garden, t 
it may almost be said that it made her od 
of life, 
» knew her little and to those who kn 
If a searcher could have got 
pirit of the 
found that she 
at any rate, pro! 


man, 


very branch and detestable alike 


woman, that sea 
wished to 

1 make, or, 
self that she would make, certait 

attain decency and propriety. 

natural to her to torment those 

to her, and esp 


he dic 


tune brought them near 
that wretched man who in an evil day had taken 
her to his bosom as his wife, that d fled 


from her and propriety would not live in her 


cency 


quarte rs. 
Mrs. Lupex was, as I have already described 
attrac- 


her, a woman not without some feminine 


tion in the eyes of those who like morning neg- 
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thing. 





in such a way as this? ne al 
then, if there was to be a quarrel, and any thing was 
come of it, as she seemed to expect—like bloodshed, I 





ean, or a fight, or I knock me on the head 
th the poker, where should I be at my e? Aman 


I 
in a public office, as you and I are, can't quarrel like any 


if he were to 





body else. It was this that I felt so much at the moment 
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murdered at your feet.'. Fisher says that, if what I say 
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he opened that f i i 
eceived a letter from Miss R 

ry little of t hr fie te bene 
young men ger experien n 
ory of Amelia was at tl present mot t dis- 
tasteful to him, and 1 uld have t 1 
letter unopened into the fire had he 1 fi t 
might be dangerous to do s As 1 } 
friend Cradell he could not but feel ashar f 
him—ashamed of him, not for running a 


from Mr. Lupex, but for excusing his escap 


false pretenses. 
And then, at last, h oper 1 the letter { 
Amelia. ‘Dearest John,” it began, and as 


read the words he crumpled the paper up be- 
tween his fingers. It was written in a fair fe- ; 


instead of curves 


male hand, with sharp points 
to the letters, but still very legible, and looking 
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as though there were a decided purport in every 


word of it: 
trange to me t 
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vuest’s J irk, trving to resolve how he might 
s himself from this scrape. Here, over the 
i ind, he had lered scores of times 
1 his earlier years, when he kn nothing be- 
yond the innocency of his country home, tl 
¢ of Lily Dale and swearing to himself that 
she should be his wife. Here he had strung to- 


fed 


rorgeous castles in the a 


rether his rhymes, and his ambition with 
hopes, buildin 
reigned as a queen; and 
himself to 
the 


ster, vet he 


ud know! 
ared for | y 
l 


his 


in 


any 





his mother an 


l n happy in his hopes—happy in his hopes 
) though he had never taught hiinself really 
believe that they would be realized But 
y there was nothing in his hopes or thoughts 
make him hap V. E ery thing was black, 
1 wretched, and ruinous. What would it 
matter, fter all, even if he should, marry Ame! 
R seeing that Lily was to be given to an- 
t ? But then t idea of Amelia as he had 
seen her that night through the chink in th 


rcame upon his memory, a1 
to himself that life 
ild be a living death. 
At one moment he thought that he wouk 
tier 1 leave her to write 
© Amelia’s letter. Should 


ome to the worst, the 


in 
the worst 
Ropers could not abso- 


every thing, an 


ely destroy him. That they could bring an 
ct against him, and have him locked up for 
1 term of years, and dismissed from his offi 


all the n vspapers, he seemed to 
it all, he red, if 

vy the gauntlet could be thrown down for him 
by some one else. The one he felt 
that he could not do was, to write toa girl whom 
he had professed to love and tell her that he did 
He knew that he could not him- 


words upon the paper ; 


wever, be endt 


thing which 


self form such nor, a 
find the 


himself 


yurage to tell her to her face that he had 
hanged his mind. He knew that he must be 
come the victim of his Amelia, unless he could 


find some friendly knight to do battle in his fa- 


vor: and then again he thought of his mother 


But when he returned home he was as far as 
ever from any resolve to tell her how he was 
situated. I that his walk had done 


him no good, and that he had not made up his 


may say 
mind to anything. He had been building those 
air 


pernicious castles in the during than 
half the time; not in building of 
which he could make himself happy, as he had 


done in the old days, but black castles, with 


more 


castles in the 


cruel dungeons, into which hardly a ray of life 
could find its way. In 
agination pictured to him Lily as the wife of 
Mr. Crosbie. He accepted that as a fact, and 
then went to work in his misery, making her as 
wretched as himself through the misconduct and 
harshness of her husband. He tried to think, 
and to resolve what he would do; but there is 
no task so hard as that of thinking, when the 
mind has an objection to the matter brought be- 


all these edifices his im- 
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umstances, 
ea t Is br hit to t water but 
f s to drink So’ Johnny returned to his 
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CHAPTER XI. 


SOCIAL LIFE. 
Mr. anp Mrs. Lurex had eaten a sweet- 
br 1 together in much « 1 t 3 n that 
which had seen Cradell 1 Mrs 
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prised 

Lupex was not an ill-natured man, nor one 
naturally savage by dispositior He was a man 
fond of sweet-bread and tle dinners, i on 
to whom hot brandy-and-water was too dear 


Had the wife 
to hi 


world, if 


bosom been a good help- 


mate 


ht have gone 





at any frat 





open disgrace. Sut she ws woman who left 
man no solace except t found in brat 
dy-and-water. For eight years they had been 
man and wif 1d sometimes—I grieve to say 
it—he had been d n almost to hope that she 
would commit a married woman’s last sin, and 
leave him. In his misery any mode of escape 


would have been welcome to him. Had his en- 





ergy been sufficient he have taken his 
scene-painting capabilities off to Australia—or 
to the furthest shifting of scenes known on the 
world’s stage. But he was an easy, listless, self- 





indulgent man; and at any moment, let his mis- 
ery be as keen as might be, a little dinner, a few 
soft words, and a ss of brandy-and-water 
would bring him round. The second glass would 


g 
fondest husband living; but the 
third would restore to him the memory of all his 


him the 


wrongs, and give him courage against his wife 
to the detriment of the 
him, should a stray poker 


s hand, 


ties of his character were 


or all the world—even 


furniture around 
chance to meet h All these peculiari- 
not, ver, kn 


to Cradell; and when our friend saw him enter 


howe wn 


the drawing-room with his wife on his arm he 
was astonished. 

“*Mr. Cradell, your hand,” said Lupex, who 
had advanced as far as the second glass of bran- 
to go 


dy-and-water, but had not been allowed 
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There has been a misund 
let it be fo t : 
if I know hit 


] 
gentleman 


I nh a 
after all!” 


wrong 


hem ; 


, ‘Sand tl 

workings of a 

have been moments 
woman has been too mucl ! 
* Now, Lupex, don’t!” said 

ping him with an old parasol 
** And I do not hesit 
+ her was too much 


’ Ipex. 
** One wore 


‘“*Mr. Cradell, I 


* said Lupex, waving his hand. 


greatly rejoice that you did not 
done 


blood 


obey my summons on that night. Had you 


so—I confess it now—had you done s 
would have been th 
taken I acknowledge my mistake; | 
would have been the e 
‘* Dear, dear, de 
** Miss s) ruce,” 


blood 
nsequence.”’ 
ur!” said Miss Spruce. 
continued Lupex, ‘* 
moments when the h 
a man.” 

**T dare say,” said Miss Spruce. 


art becomes too strong for 


** Now, Lupe x, that will do,” said his wife. 

“Yes; that will do. But I tl 
tell Mr. Cradell that I am glad he 
tome. Your friend, Mr. Cradell 
honor of calling on me 


ink it right to 


, did me the 
at the theatre yesterday, 
but I was in the 
and could not very well come down to him. I 
shall be happy to see you both any day at five, 
and to bury all unkindness with a chop and glass 
at the Pot and Poker, in Bow Street.” 

‘** I’m sure you're very kind,” said Cradell. 

** And Mrs. Lupex will join us. There’s a 
delightful little snuggery up stairs at the Pot 
and Poker; and if Miss Spruce will condescend 
to—”’ 

**Oh, I’m an old woman, Sir.” 

*No—no—no,” said Lupex, ‘‘I deny that. 
Come, Cradell, what do you say ?—just a snug 
little dinner for four, you know.” 

It was, no doubt, pleasant to see Mr. Lupex 
in his present mood—much pleasanter than in 
that other mood of which blood would have 
been the consequence; but pleasant as he now 


at half past four; slings then, 


Was, }t was nevertheless apparent that he was 
not quite sober. Cradell, therefore, did not 
settle the day for the little dinner, but merely 
remarked that he should be very happy 
future day. 


at some 


very well that 


na 


othe r. i 

up with yours in that way is- 

de ll, I d I’m ever 
the face again.” And ag 

her por ket-handkerchief. 


** Handsome is 


n’t know how 


as handsome does, 


Spruce; and there was that in her tone of 
len m ; 

** Exactly so, Miss Spruce,” said Mrs. Lupex ; 
‘and that’s my only comfort at the present n 
ment. Mr. Cradell is a gentleman who would 
scorn to take advantage—I’m quite sure of that.” 
And then she did contrive to look at him over 
the edge of the hand which held the handker- 
chief. 

‘*That I wouldn’t, I’m sure,” 
**'That is to say- 
did not 
Lupex. 
counter her husband in one of his fits of jealousy 
But he did like the idea of being talked of as the 
admirer of a married woman, and he did like the 
When the unfor- 
tunate moth in his semi-blindness whisks him- 
self and his wings within the flame of the candle, 
and finds himself mutilated and tortured, h 
even then will not take the lesson, but returns 
again and again till he is destroyed. Such a 


which seemed to convey much hid 


said Cradell. 

And then he paused. He 
get into a scrape Mrs. 
He was by no means anxious to en- 


wish to about 


brightness of the lady’s eyes. 
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h was poor Cradell Chere was no warmtl 
got by him from that flame. There was 
uuty in the light, not even the false brill- 
of unhallowed love Injury might come 


m, a pernicious clipping of the wings, whic 


destroy all power of future flight; injury 





not improbably destruction, if he should 
evere. But one may say that n wle hour 
f happiness could accrue to him from his inti- 
with Mrs. Lupex. He felt for her no k 
He was afraid of her, and, in many respects, dis- 
l her. But to him, in his moth-like w 
ss, ignorance, and blindness, it seemed to b 
creat thing that he should be allowed to fly 
r the cand Oh! my friends, if vou 
( beer 
s, and f J 
h S nd wi 





bodies sadly scorched! 
But before Mr. Cradell could make up his 


1? 


mind whether or no he would take advant 
of the present opportunity for another dip into 
the flame of the’ candle—in regard to which pro- 


ceeding, however, he could not but feel that t 
presence of Miss Spruce was objectionabl i 
wr of the room was opened, and Amelia Rope 
1 the party. 

‘Oh, indeed, Mrs. Lupex,”’she said. ‘* And 
Mr. Cradell !”’ 

‘* And Miss Spruce, my dear,” said Mrs. Lu- 
pex, pointing to the ancient lady. 

‘*T’m only an old woman,” said Miss Spruce 

‘Oh yes; I see Miss Spruce,” said Amelia. 
‘“‘T was not hinting at any thing, I can assur 

‘I should think not, my dear,” said Mrs. Lu- 
pex. , 

**Only I didn’t know that you two were quite— 
about it, I fancied 

up, there’s nobody 


Chat is, when last I hear 
But if the 
more rejoiced than I am.’ 

‘¢The quarrel is made up,” s id Cradell. 

“Tf Mr. Lupex is satisfied, I'm sure I am,” 
said Amelia. 

‘‘Mr. Lupex is satisfied,” said Mrs. Lupex ; 
‘‘and let me tell you, my dear, seeing that you 
are expecting to get married yourself. 

‘*Mrs. Lupex, I’m not expecting to get mar- 
ried—not particularly, by any means.” 

‘Qh, I thought you were. And let me tell 
you, that when you've got a husband of your 
own, you won't find it so easy to keep every 
thing straight. That’s the worst of these lodg 
ings, if there is any little thing every body 
knows it. Don’t they, Miss Spruce ?” 

‘¢ Lodgings is so much more comfortable than 
housekeeping,” said Miss Spruce, who lived 
rather in fear of her relatives, the Ropers. 

‘¢ Everybody knows it; does he?” said Ame- 
lia. ‘* Why, if a gentleman will come home at 
night tipsy and threaten to murder another gen- 
tleman in the same house; and if a lady—” 
And then Amelia paused, for she knew that the 
line-of-battle-ship which she was preparing to 
encounter had within her much power of fight- 
ing. 

















her feet nd what of t lady ? 
Now we may say that the battle | begun 
l it the t ships were pledged n- 
il s of cou lt il wart ! n- 
the contes | of them sl! | SO- 
l Ss bD pors And 
it this mor t1 ci ait I 1 by- 
stand t iv W \ : a ( I 
ial ‘ i t! | ( } | rl in + SUCCE Ss 
Mrs Lup x had doubtless on her side 1 ma- 
tu 1} NV “ 1ha Na ni iu en 
her infinite skill, a courage \ h deadened het 
to the feeling of all wounds while the heat of the 
battle should last, and a1 Kl sness whi made 
ier almost indifferent whether she sank or swam 
But then Amelia carried the greater guns, and 
was able to pour in hi ier metal than her ene- 
my could use; and she, too, swam in her own 
vaters Should tl absol ly co rap- 
pl Amelia w l » doubt 
have t; but Mrs. Li ' ld 
prol ty to permit su L proceed- 
\ | vever, ready tor t 
casion, and greedy for t fight 
‘An tt 7 | -) < 1 she l it ne 
of voi I 1 of no pacific 1 ler 
A] 3 he isal said Amelia will 
know how to behave herself 
‘And you're going to teach me, are you, 
Miss Roper? I’m sure I’m ever so much 
obliged to you. — It’s Manchester manners I sup- 


pose that you prefer?” 

‘I prefer honest manners, Mrs. Lupex, and 
decent manners, and manners that won’t shock 
4 whole houseful of people; and I do 
whether they come from Manchester or London.” 

‘* Milliner’s manners, I suppose ?” 

‘I don’t care whether they are milliner’s 


manners or theatrical, Mrs. Lupex, as long as 


they’re not downright bad manners—as yours 
are, Mrs. Lupex. And now you've got it 
What are you going on for in this way with 
that young man till you'll drive your husband 


] 


into a mad-] 
**Miss Roper! Miss Roper!” said Cradell; 

] 

I 


ouse with drink and jea 
‘* now really 
‘*PDon’t mind her, Mr. Cradell,” said Mrs 


Lupex; ‘she’s not worthy for you to s k to 
And as to that poor fellow Eames, if you've 
any friendship for him, you'll let him know 

how’s Mr. Juniper, of 


what she is. My «de 
Grogram’s house, at Salford? I know all about 
you, and so shall John Eames, too—poor un 
fortunate fool of a fellow! Telling me of drink 
and jealousy, indeed!”’ 

‘* Yes, telling you! And now you've men- 
tioned Mr. Juniper’s nat Mr. Eames, and 
Mr. Cradell too, may know the 1 F 
There’s been nothing about Mr. Juniper that 


I’m ashamed of.” 


hole of it 


“Tt would be difficult to make you ashamed 
of any thing, I believe.” 

‘* But let me tell you this, Mrs. Lupex, you're 
not going to destroy the respectability of this 


house by your goings on.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


LILIAN DALE BECOMES A BUTTFRFLY. 


The 


same morning that brought John Eames the 


AnD now we will go back to Allington. 


two letters which were given in the last « 


iapter 


morning: aay, o 
he tho I 


his mind 


utter in bed, ade 
ept Lady De Cour 
ly that he would | 


only 
bees, or glad to stay in tl 


} he 
that he 


same house wit lat great master in the hig 
art of fashion if Lady Dumb« 
to renew his friendship with the Ladies Marga 
retta and Alexa Had he felt that the 
es of his engagement with Lily made 


llo, or glad 
lrina. 
circumstan 
it expedient for him to stay with her till the end 
of his holidays he could have thrown over the 


De But he told 


Courcys without a struggle. 
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‘Well 3s it h Y only ito the n 
) ( v ( And then there wv 
! nem iid about the matter at that breal 
fast-tabl 
It had | me tl habit to meet together « 
t} Sundav n re } } 
ngi to Smal 
the thre Rents 
t nd Lily and Bell 
I Vv gen had s 
n th oO 1 hef 
them to pass tl iwh 
nh Was the ¢ { 
these times w 1 st 
4 ft, su vin 
+ th shrul 3 
round him; for ¢ 
his own, and woul use this opportunity, 
as he seldom came to see the spot on other 
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ae 


1 see him from he1 


Mrs. Dale 
own window while 
net, 


LVS. wo 
she was tying on her bon- 
would feel that she 
igh his mind, and would regret that circum- 
her to be beholden to him for 
in truth, she did not know 


knew what was passin 





1 

such assistance. But, 

all that he thought htimes. ‘*Itis mine,” 
he would say to himself, as he looked around on 
the pleasant place. ‘“ But 
they should enjoy it. She is my brother's wid 
and she is wel P 
think that if those two persons had known more 
than th ‘y did of each other’s hearts and 
they might have loved each other better. 


at 


it is well for me that 


ow, yme — very welcome.’ I 


ninds 
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perha 
Mrs 


On this 
altogether, an 


sideratiol 
1aecra I 


mem bere¢ 
spoken in 
that an ¢ 


it at once,” h 
head forward 
ing thanks f termination of 
sermon. 

As he ha 
ly as well 


Lily 


ing that 


justice complain of a prolonged engag 
That i 


own mind. 


was ument W 


she 


if she 


would have very great groun 


were left for a day unnecess 


Why had he 


those hasty words to her 


as to this matter rashly 
in his love, | 
himself into al! manner of scrapes, ass 
boy might do, or such a one as J hnny Eames? 
W hat had been not to have 
bered himself and to have been collected—not 
to have bethought himself on the occasion of 
all that might b due to Adi Iphus Crosbie! 
And then the idea came upon him whether he 
had not altogether made himself 
matter. And as he gave his arm to Lily out- 
side the church-door he shrugged his shoulders 
while making that reflection sit is 
» said to himself, and then turned round 
and made some sweet little loving speech to her. 
Adolphus Crosbie and he 
meant also to be a true man, if only the te mpt- 
ations to falsehood might not be too great for 
him. 

‘* Lily,” he said to her, ‘‘ will you walk in 
the fields after lunch ?”’ 

Walk in the fields with him! 


an ass he remem- 


an ass in this 


too late 


now,” | 


was a clever man; 


Of course she 


soont 
the year 

“¢Tt will only be for » da ily. 
come to dinner on Christmas Eve, and must ; 
away the day after.” 

‘* But you will come direct to our house ?” 

‘¢ Tf you can spare me a room . 
** Of course w . Sowe could now. Onl 
when you came, you know—” Then she lo 
ed up into his face and smiled. 

‘¢When I came I was the squire’s friend and 
your cousin’s rather than yours. But that’s all 
changed now.” 

“e Yes: 


I’m to be now and always your own spec ial, 
And then 


you’re my friend now—mine special- 


ly. 
dearest friend —eh, Adolphus ?” 
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she exacted from him the repetition of ake to } s le a las y 
promise Which he had so often give er las hes ng I in 
' By this time they had passed through tl ) put round 8 | a the 
grounds of the Great House and were in t | H 1 to make her ur id 
f : { this change of intention on his part was 
sed by the ected 1 luct of he 
, incl Hed that s S ld know ex- 
ly how I t 1 I t h had | n 
A led to sup} | } 
some smal t I | ‘ 
point 1 
ment keenly t col his 
blow to his « t 1 put 
lon riag But | t | 10 1 | 
I it the same t t s 1 it i 
y mar his love for t | ) 
) it all in her uncle’s fau \ \ 
ious to convey to her, | l kn I 
N to get it said in a manner l not | 
: ; fensive to her personally, and that should 1 
please if you didn’t please him.” ippear to accuse himself of s 1 He 
‘If I ean only plea you had begun by declaring that | W 
‘You do please me in every thing. Dear all; but sometimes it is not easy, that task of 
Lily, I think I found an angel when I found | telling a person « yt Phi ure t 
you sut now about this business. Perhaps hich will not get t i s told 
I'd better tell you every thin You mean, « said sh t 
Oh yes! tell me every thing can not afford to marry at one 
‘But then you mustn't misunderstand m¢ “Yes; that is it. I had expe 1 that I 
And if I talk about money, you mustn’t suppose should be abl t 
that it has any thing to do with my love for you. Did any man in love r yet f I 
**T wish for your sake that I wasn’t such a able to tell tl 1 he loved t 
little pauper.” very much disap] lon d V t she 
‘*What I mean to say is this, that if I seem had got no money ( ge, Is 
to be anxious about money, you must not sup-| say, was greater tl s é C1 f 
pose that that anxiety bears any reference what- | himself unable to do it, and thought | st 
r to my affection for you. I should love you | cruelly used because of difficulty I ( 
just the same, and look forward just as much to | lay to which he intended to subject her was « 
my happiness in marrying you, whether you casioned, as he felt, by the squire, and not 


1 understand that ? 
, 
understs 


were rich or poor. Yo 
She did not quite 


mere ly pressed his arm so as 


ind him; but she 
him 
| to tell 
of life 

supposed it might not be 
ar, and 
him that 


to encourage 


intend 
» their future mode 


to goon. She presumed that he 
her something as t 
something which he 
pleasant for her to 
ined to 
pleasantly. 

‘*You know,” i 
have been that our marriage 
layed. 
now to call you my own as soon as possible.” 
In answer to which little declaration of love she 
merely pressed his arm again, the subject being 
one on which she had not herself much to say. 

*“Of course I must be very anxious, but I 


she was determ- 
would 


show she receive if 


** how 





anxious I 
should not be de- 
‘To me, of course, it must be every thing 


find it not so easy as I expected.” 
**You know what I said, Adolphus. 
that I thought we had better wait. 
mamma thinks so. 
now and then—” 
‘*That will be a matter of course. 
was saying— 


T said 
I’m sure 
And if we can only see you 


Sut, as I 
Let me see. Yes—all that wait 
ing will be intolerable to me. It is such a bore 
for a man when he has made up his mind on 
such a matter not to make the 
change at once, especially when he is going to 


as marriage 


himself. He was ready to do his part, if only 


the squire had been willing to do the part wh 
properly belonged to him. The squire ild 
not; and, therefore, neither could he 

yet. Justice demanded that all thi 
understood; but when he came to t tellin 


found that the story would not form 
He must 


ar the injustice, consolir 


of it, he 
itself properly. 
b 





might by the flection that he at least 
having well in the matter 
‘*It won’t make me unhappy, 
‘Will it not?” said he 


self, I own that I can not bear the delay with so 


> 
r 





much indifference.” 


‘* Nay, my love; but you should not misun 


derstand me,” she said, stopping and facing him 
on the path in which they were walking. ‘1 
suppose I ought to protest, according to the com- 


that I would 1 wait. Youn 
ladies are expected to say so. If 
pressing me to marry at once, I should say so, 
no doubt. But is, I will be 
have only one wish in the world, 
to be 


The sooner we « 


mon rules, ather 


you wert 


now, as it mort 
honest. I 
and that is to be your wife able to share 
every thing with you. un be 


together the better it will be— 


at any rate, tor 
There; will that satisfy you?” 


me, 
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town, 
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of that Lady Fanny who ran 
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Dale, was an unmarried nobk 

himself chiefly to the breeding 

as he bred very good cattle, t: 
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r had been 


faction in the employment, devoting al i sernal le’s father had, in early 


gies thereto, and abstaining fron s 
ly evil courses, it should be acknowledged that fortunate enough to induce Lady Julia to 
he was not a bad member of society. Hewasa run with him. Theref he ll lived, in 

1orough-going old Torv. whose proxy was al- naiden blessedness, ; mist f Guestwick 
tl gl ld T , wi I | l bl l ( t 


l s such, had no mean opinion of 


or; and l 


ways in the hand of the leader of his party ; ; 
who seldom himself went near the metropolis, the high position which destiny had called upon 
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** Indeed!” said Lady Julia. 
‘*T am going to Courcy on Wednesday. 
I fear, will be too ¢ 
any service to your 


That, 
arly to allow of my being of 
ladyship.” 

herself up, and declined the 
to offer. 
ly Dale’s future 
ite friend of her friend 
and it especially grieved her to find that he was 
now going to that friend’s house. It was a grief 
to her, and showed that it It als 
grieved Crosbie to find that Lady Julia was to 
be a fellow-guest with himself at Courcy Castle ; 
but he did not show it. He expressed nothing 
but smiles and civil self-congratulation on the 
matter, pretending that he would have much 
delight in again meeting Lady Julia; In 
truth, he would have given much could he h: 
invented any manceuvre by which her ladyship 
might have been kept at home. 


Lady Julia drew 
escort which Mr. Crosbie had seemed 
It grieved her to find that L 
husband was an intin 


she was. 


yw 


What a horrid old woman she is!” said Lily, 

= I be ff 
your pardon, Bernard; for, of course, she is 
your aunt.”’ 
Yes, she 
very fond of her, I deny that she is a horrid old 
woman. She never murdered any body, or 


as they rode back down the avenue. 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 10th of December. 

The military operations of the preceding month 
have, as far as they have been made public, been of 
little importance in relation to the issue of the war. 
The great army of the Potomac, which has for a 
month been under the command of General Buri 
side, is mainly massed on the north bank of the Rap- 
pahannock, in the neighborhood of Fredericksburg, 
while the Confederate forces are intrenched upon the 
opposite side ready to resist our advance upon Rich- 
mond in this direction. If any important movements 
have been made, or are in contemplation in this de 
partment, they have been carefully kept from the 
knowledge of the public. The actual position and 
force of the enemy in this quarter is mainly a matter 
of conjecture. A great battle is daily anticipated, 
but nothing authentic can be said of the precis 
point where it will occur, or of the respective fore 
of the combatants. Early in December a power- 
ful naval and military expedition, under the com- 
mand of General Banks, left New York. The object 
and destination of this expedition have been kept a 
profound secret ; but it will probably be revealed be- 
fore these pages meet the eye of the reader.——In 


the Western and Southwestern Departments there | 


has been much activity, and several sharp engage- 
ments have taken place, the general advantage be- 
ing clearly on our side. Grenada, Mississippi, which 


has long been the central point of the-Confederate | 


force in that region, was occupied by our troops on 
the Ist of December. On the7th we won a brilliant 
victory near Fayetteville, in Arkansas. According 
to the telegraphic reports General Herron, with 7000 
men, while marching to the reinforcement of Gen- 
eral Blunt, at Cane Hill, was attacked by the ene- 
my, numbering 24,000. He sustained the attack 
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robbed any body, or stole away any 


other wo- 
man’s lover.” 

“T should think not,” said Lily. 

‘She says her prayers earnestly, I hay 
doubt,” continued Bernard, “and 
the poor, and would 
morrow any desire of her own to her broth 
wish. I that she 
pompous, and that, being a woman, she « 


not 


give 


money to 


Sacrince t 


ac knowledge 1s 


al 
to have such a long black beard on } 
upper lip.” 

**] don’t care a bit about her 
Lily. ‘‘But why did she tell 
duty? I didn’t to 
preach d to me.” 

** And why did she talk about beauty 
dangerous?” said Bell. ‘* Of course, 
knew what she meant.” 


sey 


beard, 
me to do 
there have 


£0 


as 


we 
didn’t know at all what she meant,” 
4 ‘*and I don't know now.” 

‘*T think she’ 


sh charming w 
shall be espec ially civil to her at 


sa man, at 
Lady De ( 
,” said Crosbie. 

And i saying har 


poor old spinster whom they ha 


cy’s oa 
n this way 
their into Guestwick, and again dismount 
at Mrs. Eames’s door. 


way 


of Current Curnts. 


hard ir troops when, late in 
General Blunt with 


than three h« 
with o 


Tairs were 

the 

000 men reached the ny 
rear, placing them between two fires. Though Su 
perior in numbers they were unable to extric 
themsel ve ‘clock at night, when tl 
action ceased, they were utterly routed and fiving i 


s, and by nine o 
confusion, leaving us in posse ssion of the field. Our 
loss is vaguely stated at 600 in killed and wounded: 
that of the enemy at 1500. On the other hand, 
sustained a severe disaster, on the 6th December, at 
Huntsville, Tenuessee, 
Illinois troops were attacked—by surprise, it is 

by Morgan’s guerrillas, and forced to surrender after 
a sharp action. But the of the 
transactions > vague that we must await mor 


Ww 


where a brigade of Ohi 


whole accounts 
are 
full details before being able to decide upon their 
character and importance.——While awaiting the 


SC 


results of the military operations which appear to 
be impending, we devote our Record of the Month 
mainly to abstracts of the President's Message, and 
the Reports of, the heads of Departments and of the 
most important Bureaus, which supply much im- 
portant information in regard to the events of the 
past year, and the present condition of the country. 
Congress assembled on Monday, December 1. 
| Three new senators—Fields from New Jersey, Hard 
ing from Oregon, and Arnold from Rhode Island, 
and three new representatives—Yeatman from Ken- 
tucky, Fessenden from Maine, and Walker from 
| Massachusetts, appeared to fill vacancies occasioned 
| by deaths and resignations. 
far has been merely preliminary. 


The business thus 
By far the most 
important measure proposed is contained in the Re- 

| port of the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
| Means in the House, proposing a new financial pol- 
| icy for the Government. It provides for the re- 


on 
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jemption and canceling of the five-twenty and sev 
on-thirty bonds of the United States, the redemption 
f all temporary deposits, and an issue of 1000 mill 
3 of bonds and of 500 millions of legal tender 
tes, and imposing a heavy tax upon the cireula- 
t of bank-notes.—The other important business 
troduced relates to political arrests, the Indian 


rages in the Northwest, the pay of officers and 
liers, various modifications of the tax-law, the 
sident’s emancipation proclamation, a general 





krupt-bill, and the admission into the Union 
he new State of Western Virginia.—Of special 
importance, also, are resolutions introduced in the 
H by Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, declarit 
, ivisible, and denounce 
guilty of high crime any department of G 





hat the Union is one 








H 





ent who shall propose or advise any terms of 
» based upon any thing besides the integrity of 
the Union as it existed at the time of the commence- 
t of the war; and resolutions introduced in the 
Senate by Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, proposing that 
ill the States shall be recommended to choose dele- 
gates to meet in convention at Louisville, in K 
ky, on the first Monday in April, to take into 


leration the present condition of the country 
1 the proper means to be pursued for restori 


1 


solutions by th 





the Union; and another set of 


same Senator, proposing amendments to the Con- 

ition in reference to the mode of cl ing th 

President and Vice-President of the United States. 
The President's Messa opens with a | f 


16 of the state of our foreign relations. As 
le these are more satisfactory than might hav 
been apprehended. Last June there was rea 
expect that the maritime nations of Europe wi 
recede from their position recognizing the insurgent 
is belligerents; but the reverses which befell our 
ums have delayed this act of justice. The blockade 
of our Southern coast has given occasion for some 
nds for redress of injuries alleged to have been 
to foreign subjects ; wherever wrong has clear- 








ly been committed redress has been made; and in 
respect to doubtful cases conventions have been pro 
posed to examine and adjudicate upon them, This 


jroposition has been specially made to Great Brit- 





France, Spain, and Prussia; but though kindly 
‘ceived it has not been formally adopted.—Several 
of the Spanish-American Republicans have protest- 








against the scheme of sending colonies of colored 
emigrants to their territories, and the President has 
declined to move any such colony to any State with- 
out having first obtained the consent of its Govern- 
ment, and a guarantee that the emigrants should b« 
received and treated as freemen. He has, however, 
proposed to several of these tropical States to enter 
into negotiations upon this subject.—The Territories 
of the United States have generally remained undis- 
turbed by the civil war, and some ef them will prob- 
ably soon be in a condition to be admitted into the 
Union as States. The immense mineral resources 
of these Territories should be developed, and for this 
purpose the President recommends a scientific ex- 
ploration, the results of which should be published 
at home and abroad.—The Indian tribes upon the 
frontier have been engaged in open hostilities against 
the whites ; those south of Kansas have entered into 
alliances with the insurgents, and driven off those 
who remained faithful to the United States. The 
Chief of the Cherokees has endeavored to restore the 
relations of his tribe with the United States. In 
August the Sioux in Minnesota made a sudden at- 
tack upon the white settlements, killing eight hun- 








dred men, women, and children, and destroying large 


























umounts of property; and it was reported that a 
simultaneous attack was meditated upon all the seg- 
tlements between the Missouri and the Rocky Mount- 
ins. The reasons for this outbreak have not been 
certainly ascertained rhe President suggests a 1 
modeling of our Indian system.— Che greater por- 
tion of his Message is devoted by the President to an 
exposition of, and an at t in favor of his scheme 
for Comp ited Ema " ’ Slavery, | 
says, is the cause of the civil war; without it th 
rebellion could not have existed, and ld not con 
tinue. Some believe slavery to be right, and that 
it should be extended; others hold the contrary 
But disunion is no ad te 1 this differ 
it w l l ind operate 
) ttie 1 i i I i ian by 
Ou tr r, 1 phys 
illy adapted to | he |] f t ‘ 
is 1 boundary line marked t | 1 
th region betwe the All ind Rocky 
Mountains, which is the |! t has no 
i-coast, and its people must | 1 by 
iv of New York and N Q) I | 
ri 1 ry ind « of thes ] 
ly « 1 to all the peopl I 
f right to that peopl l So too 
tl ight of ructed t region 
bel s to all t it s 10 
witl t pavi bel 
it i I ( i i 
i l 
P 
C of tl 
United Sta Lt l by ¢ I 
Legislat ( if f tl 1s 
to b valid wh udopted h fourths of 
thei 
ARTIC! Eve t wherein slave now ex 
I ish tl t ) 
before the fi l J in ‘ I i 
t sand hun 1 t 
the United*States as { va. ¢ it 
*The President of the I ist ld to e1 
rv 8 h Stat ond tth I ted Stat > be ir int t 
t the rate of . for each slave shown to have been 
therein by the eighth cer s of tl I i St 4 l 
bonds to be deliver to 1 State by install q in 
ne pareel, at the ec etion of t bolisht t, a l 
ingly 8 th € 4 a be € 
vithin such State: and interest shall be t 1 Upon 
any such bond onl m the proper t ery 
as aforesaid and afterwar Any State vir ed 
bonds as aforesaid, and afterward introduci tolera 
ing slavery therein, sl I to t I ed Stat the 
bond r ived the val tl f interest 
paid t 1 
ARTICLE * All sl v hall t ‘ i actual 
fre I e char t 
end of the 1 li s I ‘ 
f such, who shall not |! t t 1 
wr th t = t 1 ided Stat 
t I f sl t i way t t 
no slave ll be t r t 
ARTIOLE +4 ess may te! and oth- 
erwise provide for lonizing free « ) D . with 


1 
their own consent, at any place or places without the Unit- 
ed States.” 

In support of these propositions he argues that 
the liberation of slaves is the destruction of proper 
ty, and if this is done for a common object it should 
be at the common charge; and if by this means the 
benefits of the Union can be secured by less money, 
or by money more easily paid than by war, it is wise 
todo so. The money already spent in the war would 
have done more to close it, if so applied, than has 
vet been done. The war also demands that the 
money be paid at once; by this plan it would be 
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paid only as emancipation progr 
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capital, actually invested in national stocks, and the total 
amount issued could always be easily and quickly ascer- 
tained from the books of the Treasury. These circum- 
stances, if they might not wholly remove the temptation 
to excessive issues, would certainly reduce it to the lowest 
point, while the form of the notes, the uniformity of de- 
vices, the signatures of national officers, and the imprint 
of the national seal authenticating the declaration borne 
on each that it is secured by bonds which represent the 
faith and capital of the whole country, could not fail to 
make every note as good in any part of the world as the 
best-known and best-esteemed national securities.” 

The Secretary advocates this as preferable to the 
bank-note system now existing, or to the issue of 
notes by Government. It will furnish a circulation, 
of uniform value throughout the country, based upon 
national credit combined with private capital; it 
will support public credit by creating a demand for 
Government bonds beyond that required for specu- 
lative purchases; it will reconcile the interests of 
the people with those of existing banking institu- 
tions, for these can invest a part or the whole of 
their capital in this way; it will also form a firm 
support for the union of the States, for every person 
whose capital is invested in Government bonds, and 
every one who holds any of the circulation secured 
by them, or is in any way concerned in the mainte- 
nance of their credit, will have a direct interest in 
the preservation of that Union which gives security 
to these bonds. The measure is further recommend- 
ed by the Secretary as tending to a more speedy re- 
turn to gold and silver as the basis of circulation. 
He proposes a moderate tax upon the issue of cor- 
porate circulation; notes passing as money form a 
highly accumulative species of property, and as it 
has been found necessary to tax other forms of value 
there is no reason why this should be exempt. 

The Report of the Secretary of War states that 
our army, according to recent official returns, con- 
sisted of 775,336 officers and privates; since the date 
of those returns it has been increased to more than 
800,000; and when the quotas are filled up it will 
amount to 1,000,000, and the estimates are based 
upon that number.—The issues of the Ordnance De- 
partment include 1926 field and siege guns, 1206 
fortification - cannon, 7294 gun - carriages, caissons, 
mortar-beds, traveling forges, and battery-wagons, 
1,276,686 small-arms, 987,291 sets of equipments 
and accoutrements, and 213,991,127 rounds of am- 
munition for artillery and small-arms, still leaving 
large supylies of ordnance stores at the arsenals 
and dépix. ——After detailing tne leading military 
events of the year, which have been already record- 
ed in these pages, the Secretary proceeds to speak 
of the success of the call for volunteers ; defends the 
measures taken to restrain those who discouraged 
enlistments and were guilty of other treasonable 
practices; and says that the general acquiescence 
of the loyal States in the measures deemed necessa- 
ry to strengthen our armies proves that the people 
are determined to maintain the government and up- 
hold its authority over the whole territory of the 
United States. —The employment of colored persons 
in the army has not proved injurious, but we have, 
on the contrary, suffered from the lack of such labor. 
—Attention has been given to the adequate protec- 
tion of our harbors, and the fortifications have been 
provided with heavier ordnance, rendered necessary 
by the introduction into naval warfare of iron-clad 
vessels, which are safe from the ordnance which was 
before sufficient. The enemy, says the Secretary, 
ought to be attacked in his most vulnerable point, 
The main power of the insurgents consists in their 
system of labor, which keeps the laborers at home 
Vor. XXVI.—No. 152.—S 








supporting their masters who are fighting against 
the country. Wherever this system is hostile to 
Government it should be stricken down. Rightly 
organized, in the recovered territory this labor can 
be made useful to our armies by producing supplies, 
an. in other ways. The greater part of the region 
where sea-island cotton was formerly produced is 
now in our hands; the laborers and the soil are 
there, and it only needs the assurance of protection 
to revive the cultivation of this staple, as well as to 
produce large quantities of corn and forage for our 
troops. The Secretary argues that the liberation 
of the negro will not injure the free laborer of the 
North; if protected there he will not leave his 
Southern home, and under no circumstances have 
they manifested any disposition toward insurrection. 
By the means suggested by the President, of com- 
pensated emancipation, the insurrection will be sub- 
dued swiftly and effectually, and our own people 
will be saved from slaughter on the battle-field. 
‘So far,” adds the Secretary, “from the Southern 
States being invincible, no country was ever so vul- 
nerable, if the means at hand are employed against 
them.” 

The Report of General Halleck, accompanying 
that of the Secretary of War, gives a full detail of 
military operations since the 22d of July, when he 
assumed the command of the army. It furnishes 
additional information respecting the retreat from 
the Peninsula. On the 24th of July, General Hal- 
leck went to the James River to ascertain it there 
was any possibility of an advance upon Richmond 
from Harrison's Landing, and if not, to favor some 
plan for uniting the armies of M‘Clellan and Pope 
upon some other line. General M*Clellan was of 
the opinion that 50,000 additional troops would be 
required. General Halleck could not promise more 
than 20,000, and could not see how even these could 
safely be withdrawn from other places; M‘Clellan 
took the night to consider, and said that he would 
make the attempt with the 20,000 ; but on Halleck’s 
return to Washington M‘Clellan telegraphed that he 
should require 35,000, a force which could not be 
sent without leaving Washington and Baltimore 
defenseless. No alternative was left but to unite 
this army with that of General Pope. The with- 
drawal from James River was finally ordered on 
the 30th of August, General M‘Clellan protesting 
against it. The army, he urged, was in excellent 
discipline and condition, holding a position which 
enabled it to act in any direction. It was twenty- 
five miles from Richmond, but was not likely to 
meet a force sufficient to give battle until it had 
marched fifteen or eighteen miles, which brought it 
practically within ten miles from the Confederate 
capital. ‘“ Here,” he said, ‘‘directly in front of this 
army, is the heart of the rebellion. It is here that 
all our resources should be collected to strike the 
blow which will determine the fate of this nation. 
All points of secondary importance elsewhere should 
be abandoned, and every available man brought 
here. A decided victory here, and the military 
strength of the rebellion is crushed. It matters not 
what partial reverses we may meet with elsewhere, 
here is the true defense of Washington. It is here 
on the bank of the James River that the fate of the 
Union should be decided.” The evacuation was not 
commenced till the 14th, eleven days after it had 
been ordered. The subsequent events are narrated 
in full. General Pope’s dispositions for the actions 
of the last of August are said to have been ‘‘ well 
planned ;” but ‘‘for some unexplained reasons, Por- 
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ter did not comply with an aniee which he had re- nthe patriotic response of the people of the ert. 


ceived, and his corps was not in the battles of the 
28th and 29th.” Of this series of actions General 
Halleck says, ‘‘ Most of the troops actually engaged | 
fought with great bravery, but some could not be 
brought into action at all. Many thousands strag- 
gled away from their commands ; and it is said that 
not a few voluntarily surrendered to the enemy so 
as to be paroled as prisoners of war.” In order to 
repair damages caused by the losses, General Pope, 
at his request, was ordered to bring his army within 
the defenses of Washington, which were then under 
the command of M‘Clellan. Being now second in 
command, General Pope applied to be relieved, and 
was transferred to another Department. 
**short but active” campaign of Pope, General Hal- 
leck says, ‘‘ Although, from causes already referred 
to, less successful than we had reason to expect, it 
had accomplished the great and important object of 
covering the capital till troops could be collected for 
its defense. Had the Army of the Potomac arrived 
a few days earlier, the rebel army could have been 
easily defeated and perhaps destroyed.” General 
Halleck proceeds to speak of the invasion of Mary- 
land, describes the general operations ; pronounces 
the surrender of Harper's Ferry ‘‘ disgraceful ;” gives 
full praise for the victories at South Mountain and 
Antietam, where, he says, ** Our loss was 1742 killed, 
8066 wounded, and 913 missing, making a total of 
10,721; General M‘Clellan estimates the enemy’s 
loss at 30,000, but their own accounts give their loss 
at about 14,000 in killed and wounded.” He implies 
a censure upon M‘Clellan for allowing the enemy to 
recross the Potomac without molestation after their 
defcat at Antietam. This censure is expressed in 
respect to the delay in crossing the Potomac: ‘* The 
total inactivity,” 


he says, ‘‘of so large an army in 
the face of a defeated foe, and during the most favor- 
able season for rapid movements and a vigorous cam- 
paign, was a matter of great disappointment and re- 


gret.” The crossing ordered on the 6th of October 
was not commenced until the 26th, and was completed 
about the 3d of November, but at a place different 
from that proposed by General M‘Clellan. ‘* What 
induced him,” says General Halleck, ‘‘ to change his 
views, or what his plan of campaign was, I am igno- 
rant; for about this time he ceased to communicate 
with me in regard to his operations, sending his re- 
ports directly to the President.” The order of the 
President giving the command of the Army of the 
Potomac to General Burnside was dispatched on the 
5th of November, and delivered to General M‘Clellan 
on the 7th. The Commanding General then pro- 
ceeds to speak of General Buell’s campaign in the 
West. When General Halleck left the Department 
of Mississippi the armies of that department, spread 
along a line of 600 miles, from Western Arkansas to 
Cumberland Gap, and occupying a strip of more 
than 150 miles in width from which the enemy had 
been expelled, were rapidly decreasing in strength, 
from ‘‘ the large number of soldiers sent home on ac- 
count of real or pretended disability,” while the en- 
emy were rapidly increased by conscription. The 
enemy, superior in numbers and discipline, determ- 
ined to reoccupy Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, and if possible to invade Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, while our attention was distracted by 
the invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania, and an 
extended Indian insurrection on our Western bor- 
ders. This plan, which had many chances of suc- 
cess, was thwarted by the timely order of the Presi- 
dent, of August 4, calling for additional forces, and 


| west. 


| Munfordsville, 
| Louisville, which was reached by Buell without 


Of this | 
|sent to Kentucky and Cincinnati. 


General Bragg then marched from Tupela, 
| Mississippi, through Alabama and Georgia, reached 
| Chattanooga in advance of Buell, turned his left, an 
entered Kentucky. General Buell fell back to Nas h- 
ville without giving battle; then moved paral 
with Bragg, who, after capturing our garrison at 
turned off from the main road to 
an 
engagement. Another column of the ene my, after 
blockading Cumberland Gap, moved upon Lexing- 
ton and threatened Cincinnati. A small force of 
raw troops under Nelson were completely routed at 
Richmond, Kentucky. A portion of our army was 
withdrawn from General Grant in Mississippi, and 
No attack was 
made by the enemy. Buell, with 100,000 men, left 
Louisville, on the Ist of October, in pursuit of 
Bragg, who engaged a part of Buell’s force at Perry- 
ville on the 8th. A battle ensued, fought mainly 
by M‘Cook’s corps; the enemy retreated during the 
ight, falling back to East Tennessee. Buell pur- 
sued for a while, then fell back to the line from 
Louisville to Nashville, and was superseded in his 
command by General Rosecrans. General Morgan 
in the mean while had evacuated Cumberland Gap, 
alleging want of supplies, though he had just befor 
reported that he had several weeks’ provisions, and 
would not surrender that important post. An 
vestigation of this matter has been ordered. With 
respect to General Buell’s campaign, General Hal- 
leck significantly adds: ‘‘ As the Secretary of War 
has ordered a militz ary commission to investigate the 
operations of Gene ral Buell, it would be obvious! 
improper for me to express my opinion unless specia!- 
ly directed to do so."—The Commanding General 
then narrates the operations in Tennessee, including 
our victories near Bolivar, at luka, and Corinth, cen- 
suring, by implication, General Rosecrans for allow- 
ing the enemy to eseape after his defeats at Corinth 
and upon the Hatchie. General Grant, however, 
led his forces south, drove the enemy across the 
Tallahatchie, and restored peace in Western Tennes- 
see. — The ‘unfortunate withdrawal” of General 
Curtis’s army from Arkansas has prevented the 
execution of the military operations in Arkansas.— 
In Missouri, General Schofield has broken up numer- 
ous guerrilla bands, and defeated the enemy in sev- 
eral engagements, driving them back to Arkansas. 
—In Minnesota, the Indians who had broken out into 
outrage have been defeated by General Sibley, which 
has puta stop to their hostilities for the present sea- 
son; but it is possible that these will be renewed 
in the spring.—In the Department of the Gulf our 
garrison at Baton Rouge, after repulsing an attack 
of the enemy, has been withdrawn to New Orleans. 
An expedition, under General Weitzel, sent from 
New Orleans to the La Fourche District, on the west 
bank of the Mississippi, encountered the enemy at 
Donaldsville. on the 24th of October, defeated them, 
and opened that part of the country to us. We 
have given unusual space to this report of the Com- 
manding General, dwelling particularly upon the 
points upon which we had not the necessary inform- 
ation to enable us to speak in our regular Monthly 
tecord as the events transpired. Whether the cen- 
sures, express or implied, are well or ill founded, the 
Report is of permanent value as presenting a clear 
statement of operations during the eventful four 
months of which it treats. We add a paragraph 
embodying the criticisms of General Halleck upon 
the leading features of these campaigns. He says: 
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“It is seen from this brief summary of military opera- 
tions during the last three or four months that while our 
coldiers have generally fought with bravery, and gained 
many important battles, these victories have not produced 
the usual results. In many instances the defeated foe was 
not followed from the battle-field, and even where a pur- 
suit was attempted it almost invariably failed to effect 
the capture or destruction of any part of the retreating 

>, This is a matter which requires serious and careful 
consideration. A victorious army is supposed to be in a 
condition to pursue its defeated foe with advantage, and, 
during such pursuit, to do him serious, if not fatal injury. 
This result has usually been attained in other countries. 
Js there any reason why it should not be expected in this? 
It is easily understood that in a country like that between 
Yorktown and Richmond, in the thickly-wooded swamps 
of Mississippi and Louisiana, that a retreating foree, by 
felling trees across the roads and destroying bridges over 
deep and marshy grounds, can effectually prevent any 
rapid pursuit. The one, in a few minutes, blocks up or 
destroys roads, which the other can not clear or repair for 
hours, or even days. The pursuer has very little hope of 
overtaking his flying foe. But this reason is not applica- 
ble to Maryland and the greater part of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Middle ‘Tennessee. It must be admitted that 
in these theatres of war the rebel armies have exhibited 
much more mobility and activity than our own. Not only 
do they outmarch us, both in advance and retreat, but on 
two memorable occasions their cavalry have made with 
impunity the entire circuit of the Army of the Potomac. 
If it be true that the suecess of an army depends upon its 
‘arms and its legs," ours has shown itself deficient in the 
latter of these essential requisites.” 








The Report‘of Cuptain Dahlgren, of the Ordnance 
Bureau, abounds in valuable information and im- 
portant suggestions in respect to the comparative 
value of the offensive power of heavy ordnance, and 
the defensive power of iron armor for vessels. It 
would be impossible to present a fair idea of this 
portion of the Report without copying it in full. 
He also treats in detail of harbor defenses, with spe- 
cial reference to that of New York. iis main con- 
clusions are: that a trustworthy defense can only 
be made by a combination of forts, iron-clad ves- 
sels, rams, and other minor auxiliaries ; neither 
would be sufficient singly against attacks which are 
now practicable. Whatever may be the materil 
of the interior structure, the exterior must be of 
iron; lines of earth-work will be useful in assisting 
the main work, but bare masonry should never be 
exposed to the action of rifled cannon. A sufficient 
number of iron-clads should be ready to assist the 
forts, and to fill the gaps left between them; with 
these should act the most powerful rams that can 
be constructed, built for speed and resistance; ob- 
structions of various kinds may also be piaced in 
the channel.—In connection with this Report from 
so competent an authority we need hardly call at- 
tention to the paper on Revolving Towers which ap- 
pears in another part of this Magazine. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Navy gives a 
detailed account of the operations during the year 
of this arm of our service, the essential facts of 
which have been presented in this Record as they 
occurred from month to month. The Report is es- 
pecially valuable from the full details which it gives 
of the progress and present condition of our navy. 
When the present Secretary took charge of the De- 
partment in March, 1861, our whole navy consisted 
of 42 vessels in commission, most of which were 
abroad, although 76 vessels then attached to the 
navy have since been made available. Of the 7600 
seamen then in pay of the Government there were 
only 207 in all the ports and receiving-ships of the 
Atlantic coast. We have now afloat or near com- 
pletion a naval force of 427 vessels carrying 3268 
guns, of which 323, with 1853 guns, are steamers, 
and 104, with 1415 guns, are sailing vessels; 11 ves- 
sels, with 112 guns, have been lost by shipwreck or 
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in vattle. Of the 323 steamers 123 have been add 
ed by construction. The following table shows th 
character and capacity of these new steamers : 








N 





| Description Bech | Guns Tons 
— — 
Second-class screw sloops of war) 1% 116 16.396 
Screw gun-boats............ 2T | 108 14,033 
Side-wheel gun-boats .. 3” 2.6 6,377 
j|Armored wooden vessels ...... 12 | 6 20,89 
}Armored iron vessels........... 32 | TA4 32.601 
WOM. vovecss oo} Une 659 = |120,330 


Our iron-clad navy consists of 54 vessels, with 261 
guns. Upon our western waters we have 72 ves- 
sels, carrying 379 guns; of these 26 have armor, 
and 5 are rams. The Secretary recommends th 

early establishment of a naval dépét on one of the 
rivers in the valley of the Mississippi, where om 
navy is now equal to the whole of that of the United 
States at the commencement of the present Admin- 
istration. The great rivers of the West are well 
adapted for an iron navy, and the iron and coal dis- 
tributed through that region indicate what must be 
the policy of the Government in this respect. H 

also urges that the Government should construct 
its own iron vessels as well as its wooden ones, buy- 
ing the iron, but working it over in its own estab- 
lishments.—In respect to harbor fortifications the 
Secretary appears to ditfer in opinion from other au- 
thorities. He quotes, and apparently sanctions, th: 
opinion of the Chief-Engineer of the War Depart- 
ment, given in May last, to the effect that our pres- 
ent fortifications are, with scarcely an exception, 
sufficient defenses against any hostile military pow- 
er afloat. At all events he says that ‘‘ the fortifica- 
tions at our principal ports should be, and doubtless 
are, adequate defenses against any cruisers that may 
be afloat in the service of the insurgents.” And in 
any case, he adds, “it has not entered into the ar- 
rangements or estimates of the Navy Department 
to furnish vessels for the defense of our ports, nor to 
detach them from other imperative duties for that 
purpose, when other provisions have been mad 
by the Government, and have been uniformly re- 
lied upon for their protection.”——Of the Southern 
steamer Alabama the Secretary says that she was 
built and fitted out in British ports, and manned by 
British subjects, in flagrant violation of law, after 
the authorities had been officially informed of her 
character and objects. She has no register, or rec- 
ord, or evidence of transfer, and no prize taken by 
her has ever been sent into any port for adjudica- 
tion or condemnation. He adds: 

** All forms of law which civilization has introduced t 
protect and guard private rights, and all those regulation 
of public justice which tinguish and discriminate tt 
legalized naval vessel the pirate, are disregarded and 
violated by this lawless rover, which, though built in and 
sailing from England, has no acknowledged flag or recog 
nized nationality, nor any accessible port to which to send 
any ship she may seize, nor any legal tribunal to adjudg 
her captures. Under the English flag, in which they con- 
fided, and by the torch of the incendiary, appealing to their 
humanity, our merchantmen have been lured to destruc- 
tion.....To what extent, under these circumstances, the 
Government of Great Britain ie bound in honor and jus- 
tice to make indemnification for the destruction of private 
property which this lawless vessel may perpetrate, is : 
question that may present itself for disposal. Itis alluded 
to now and here, not only from a sense of duty toward onr 
commercial interests and rights, but also by reason of the 
fact that recent intelligence indicates that still other ves- 
sels of a similar character are being fitted out in British 
ports to depredate upon our commerce. Our own cruiser 
not being permitted to remain in British ports to guard 
against these outrages, nor to coal while cruising, nor t 
repair damages in their harbors when injuries are sus- 
tained, the arrest of them is difficult, and attended with 
great uncertainty. This Department has dispatched ves- 
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sels to effect the capture of the Alabama, and there is now 
quite a fleet on the ocean engaged in pursuing her.” 

The most important points in the Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior relate to the mineral re- 
sources of the country, and to the posture of Indian 
affairs. He thinks that the production of gold in 
California, Oregon, and the Territories has amounted 
to 100 millions of dollars during the year: and that 
if the same relative amount of labor had been ex- 
pended elsewhere as in California, the product would 
have exceeded 400 millions. He thinks that these 
mines of wealth may be made available toward pay- 
ing our national debt, and suggests three modes of 
doing this: by leasing the mineral lands; or by col- 
lecting a certain portion of the proceeds, or by selling 
them absolutely in small portions. He thinks that 
500 millions could be realized by the sale of these 
lands in lots of one acre, after giving to those now 
engaged in mining a clear title to the lands which 
they occupy without cost. In relation to the sav 
age outrages in the Northwest, the Secretary sug- 
gests an entire change of policy in our dealings with 
the Indians. They should not be considered as in- 
dependent nations having a right to the lands over 
which they roam, and capable of making or refusing 
treaties for their cession, but rather as wards of Gov- 
ernment to be protected, kept from starvation, and 
taught to earn their own livelihood, for which pur- 
pose suitable districts of country should be assigned 
for their habitation, but no private contracts should 
be allowed to be made with them, and all made by 
them should be declared void. The people of Min- 
nesota, he says, demand not only indemnification for 
losses, but security for the future, which they can 
only have by the removal of the Indians to some 
point so remote from the settlements as to preclude 
the possibility of another attack. 

The Report of Mr. Dole, the Jndian Commissioner, 
presents this subject in still greater detail. He 
traces the origin of the late outbreak to their dis- 
satisfaction with the reductions proposed to be made 
in the payments to them to compensate for the dep- 
redations of lawless Sioux. It was finally decided 
to pay them in full; but delay arose from the lack 
of the necessary appropriations, The Indians be- 
came turbulent and threatened the Agent; troops 
were called out to defend the Agency; and the In- 
dians dispersed after receiving promises of speedy 
payment. Affairs remained thus till the 17th of 





August, when five persons were murdered at Acton. | 


This was thought to be a mere isolated outrage; but 
it proved to be the inauguration of a series of mas- 
sacres in which from 800 to 1000 unarmed settlers 
fell victims. The belief expressed in our Record of 
the time, that the number verdes then reported 
at 250 was an exaggeration, proves to have been er- 
roneous. The Commissioner, after fully describing 
these atrocities, calls attention to the case of some 
300 Indians engaged in them, who, after surrender- 
ing as prisoners, have been tried by court-martial 
and sentenced to death. He thinks that the execu- 
tion of this sentence would partake more of the char- 
acter of revenge than of punishment. These savages 
must not be judged by our standard. Their chiefs 
wield an influence over them which we can not ap- 
preciate ; upon the leaders the death penalty should 
fall, while a milder punishment inflicted upon the 
others would be equally effectual in preventing a 
repetition of these outrages. 
EUROPE. 

In Europe, apart from the terrible distress among 

the operatives in Lancashire, arising from the fail- 


ure of the cotton supply and consequent want of 
work, our main interest centres in the recent move- 
ment toward intervention in our war proposed by 
the French Government to those of Great Britair 
and Russia, and the position taken by those Powers. 
On the 30th of October M. Drouyn de Lhuys, th, 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, addressed to the 
British and Russian Governments a note, in which, 
after praising the valor of the armies of the North 
and the South, lamenting the evils which the Amer- 
ican war has brought upon Europe, referring to the 
small actual progress which had been made by either 
combatant, and alluding to dispositions toward pea 

which he thinks appear in both North and South 
the following proposition is made : 


“The Emperor has thought that the occasion has pre 
sented itself of offering to the belligerents the support of 
the good offices of the maritime Powers, and his Majesty 
has charged me to make the proposition of this Government 
to her Britannic Majesty, as well as to the Court of Russia 
The three Cabinets would exert their influence at Wash 
ington, as well as with the Confederates, to obtain an arm- 
istice for six months, during which every act of war, d 
rect or indirect, should provisionally cease, on sea as well 
as on land, and it might be, if necessary, ulteriorly pro- 
longed. The overtures, I need not say, would not imply, 
on our part, any judgment on the origin or issue of the 
struggle, nor any pressure upon the negotiations which 
might, it is to be hoped, ensue in favor of an armist 
Our task would consist solely in smoothin? down obs " 
and in interfering only in a measure determined upon by 
the two parties.” E 











Earl Russell, the British Foreign Minister, repli 
on the 14th of November. The Queen, he said, was 
desirous of acting in concert with the Emperor of 
France upon all the great questions now agitating 


the world, and upon none more so than in respect to 
the struggle now going on in North America. In 
the proposition to arrest by friendly measures the 


progress of the American war her Majesty's Govern- 
ment recognized ‘‘ the benevolent views and humane 
intentions of the Emperor.” They also thought that 
if the steps proposed were taken the concurrence of 
Russia would be extremely desirable; but they had 
no assurance that Russia would concur. The ques- 
tion was, whether the end proposed was at the pres 
ent moment attainable by the course suggested by 
the Government of*France. The conclusion, ‘after 
weighing all the information which had been re- 
ceived from America,” in the words of Earl 
Russell, that 

‘*Her Majesty's Government are led to the conclusion 
that there is no ground at the present moment to hop 
that the Federal Government would accept the proposals 
suggested, and a refusal from Washington at the present 
time would prevent any speedy renewal of the offer. Her 
Majesty's Government think, therefore, that it would be 
better to watch carefully the progress of opinion in Amer 
ica, and if, as there appears reason to hope, it may 
found to have undergone, or may undergo hereafter, any 
change, the three courts might then avail themselves of 
such change to offer their friendly counsel with a greater 
prospect than now exists of its being accepted by the two 
contending parties." 
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Prince Gortschakoff, the Russian Foreign Minis- 
ter, replied, under date of November 15. He says, 
after reviewing the constant efforts of Russia in favor 
of conciliation, that it was requisite, 


** Above all things, to avoid the appearance of any press- 
ure whatever capable of chilling public opinion in America, 
or of exercising the susceptibility of that nation. We be- 
lieve that a combiaed measure of the three great Powers, 
however conciliatory, if presented in an official or officious 
character, would be the cause of arriving at a result op- 
posed to pacification. If, however, France should persist 
in her intention of mediation, and England should acqui- 
esce in her course, instructions shall be sent to Baron 
Stoeck]l, at Washington, to lend to both his colleagues 
there (the French and English Ministers), if not official 
aid, at least moral support." 
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NSTITUTIONS AND MEN.—We Americans | 

just now are thinking of the meaning of these 
words as never before. We have always taken it 
for granted, indeed, that we had Institutions, and 
that these are important to us as a people alike for 
our domestic, civil, and religious welfare. But they 
have come to us so easily, and at least in our life- 
time have stood generally so in keeping with the 
tastes and will of our people, that we have hardly 
drawn any positive line of distinction between our 
institutions, our men, our habits, our laws, and our 
customs. We have sometimes been almost ready to 
believe that all things rest here upon the immediate | 
wishes of the many, and it is quite safe to leave the 
many to their own will, as if it could be none other 
than a sweet will. 

But we are not exactly of this temper now ; for we 
find that our great institution, our very National 
Government itself, has been assailed most rudely and | 
perilously, and this, too, not by a mob of rowdies or 
merely by a clique of radicals, but by a class that 
claims to be the exclusive aristocracy of the country. 
Ja repelling this assault, moreover, we find that an- 
other class of persons are moved to fight fire by fire, 


by the power of positive institutions with the re- 
straints of law and the safeguards of education, in- 


Cable, 


without legal acts of incorporation, they unite two 
or more persons in one body, and keep them togeth- 
er not at their own caprice, but under the laws of 
the organization. So that the institution is not only 
corporate, but has a corporate will, and not only 
combines the persons together, but continuously, or 
keeps them together. Accordingly, the family it- 
self is to be regarded as an institution, and is made 
such not merely by the consent of the parties, but 


by the law of the land and the sanctions of the gos- 


pel and the church. A man and woman may marry 
at pleasure under the law; but as soon as they are 
married they are no longer left to their own pleas- 
ure, but they are members of an institution which 
neither nor both can dissolve. The law holds them 
| as man and wife until they are legally divorced, and 
claims for the children that are born to them sup- 
| port and protection. Religion goes further, and binds 
them to live together in a Christian way so long as 
both shall live, and bids them dismiss every roving 
lust and wayward association, not in the name of 
the world’s fashion or their own taste, but in the 
name of God himself. The family, thus founded 
upon law and religion, is the great institution of so- 


come to naught. We know very well, indeed, that 
certain persons scout at this view of the subject, and 


| 
| 
} 
} 
and to try to put down the rebellion, not so much } ciety, and without it the State and the Church would 
} 


dustry, local usages, and church fellowship, as by | 


popular passion and agitation in the face of consti- 
tuted authority, and in contempt for written consti- 
tutions. In fact, it seems to be desired by some 
persons, not perhaps very numerous, that the nation 


should revert to its first instincts, all things now be | 


referred to first principles of individual conviction, 
ind a new national order be left to develop itself 
from this dissolution of all compacts ana conventions. 
It is certain that while the rebels are assailing the 
National life a class of agitators are assailing the 
States, and one objectionable institution is made the 
pretext of attacking the State institution itself, and 
setting up a military or some kind of imperialism 
over the whole land. Thus the most opposite orders 
of mind are now assaulting our established institu- 
tions, and sometimes we find representatives of the 
two most opposite classes favoring the same meas- 
ures and cheering the same hero: the ultra con- 
servative and the radical willing, for different rea- 
sons, to set up a stronger government and crush for- 
ever all sectional feuds by a centralized empire. The 
great agitation stops or hides all the common and 
petty agitations; and while we are in arms against 
the host of Come Outers who have assailed our cap- 
ital, we care little about the socialists, free lovers, 
and new lights, who have been thought to assail the 
sanctities of property, and home, and church. 

For these and other reasons we are in the mood 
for thinking somewhat seriously of institutions, and 
in connection with the individualism, idealism, emo- 
tionalism, and revolutionalism that are sometimes 


arrayed against them. We do not think it neces- | 
sary to spend many words in defining what an in- | 


stitution is. It is enough to say that it is some- 
thing fixed or established, and usually for the bet- 
ter and lasting co-operation and use of men. There 
may be indeed an establishment for plants, or dogs, 


or horses, yet all such establishments do not rise to | 


the name and dignity of institutions until they have 


a social character, and unite the services and for- | 


ward the purposes of human beings. Generally in- 


regard marriage solely as a personal understanding 
| between man and woman, to hold good as long as 
| they like, and who affirm the monstrous absurdity 
| that the freer the relation the warmer the love, and 
| the easier the divorce the more exalted if not the 
more enduring the tie. This free-love notion de- 
grades and insults the name of love by leaving out 
| its noblest element, its highest idea and affection, 
| and regarding it as a private passion, or at most a 
| personal feeling instead of a religious inspiration 
| under a spiritual authority and lasting obligation. 
| Apart from the positive laws of the land and the 
| church, and looking now merely to the heart and 
conscience of the parties, we affirm that true mar- 
riage of necessity implies permanence and inviola- 
bleness, and either party degrades self and robs the 
other by setting any conditions to the promise that 
make the relation contingent instead of authorita- 
tive. In religion the highest affection affirms and 
loves God in his justice as well as his mercy ; and 
the highest form of the love of the neighbor, the 
love between the twain that are one flesh, carries in 
its very nature the sense of duty and the idea of ob- 
ligation. It is a principle, and not a mere impulse. 
We can not base upon lower ground the author- 
ity of government or the civil institution. They 
who first form it can not be in earnest if they make 
it subject to contingencies, and leave property, busi- 
ness, happiness, nay, life itself, at the mercy of pas- 
sion or chance. Nay, the origin of all national life 
| has in itself a Providential necessity and solemnity 
that are wholly incompatible with caprice and un- 
certainty. Back of the statutes that formally de- 
cree the civil union, there are invariably Providen- 
tial circumstances and principles that virtually com- 
| pel or legitimate the union; and the parties that unite 
together to make the State are, like parties to the 
marriage, solemnly affianced before they are mar- 
ried. Moreover, the great national compacts that 
| imply a certain previous relation, which they recog- 
nize and seek to complete and perpetuate, almost 
invariably declare the perpetuity of the obligation. 





| 


stitutions are corporations; and whether with or! Such surely was the case with our great national 
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charter, and the nation settled down under it with- | 
out the least doubt of its lasting obligation, and 

committed the whole private and public welfare to 

its trust. It was the marriage of parties before sol- 

emnly betrothed, and who had made great sacrifices 

for each other. We are children of that marriage, 

and we were born into the nation with the same 

sense of our birthright that we feel in our own pa- 

rental homestead. To us our country has been an 

institution, not an expedient ; and the conviction | 
that it is an institution is the great and abiding mo- 

tive that animates and sustains us in this great 

struggle for our national life. Secession denies the 

institution itself by basing it upon the caprice, pas- 

sion, or pleasure of the parties, and therefore every 

true American is bound to protest and to contend 

against secession to the last, as he would protest and 

contend against the leveler or slanderer who would 

try to pick flaws in his own mother’s marriage, and 

make him a bastard or an outlaw. The idea of | 
revolution we may accept if we can not help it ; and 

this is a decent and sometimes a respectable ground 

to stand upon; but secession we hold to be a mon- 

strous lie, a base swindle, an infamous cheat, and 

we are bound to call it accursed, and to assail it in 

word and deed to our latest breath. If we can not 

help it, rebellion must have its way, and be success- 

ful revolution if it can; but though ten times as 

strong as now, and however successful, it shall nev- 
er tempt nor force us to abandon our birthright, nor 
to accept a principle that must taint the whole na- 

tion, and leave no part of our Union sacred. 

We might multiply illustrations from other social 
institutions ; but they all rest upon the same essen- 
tial foundations as the family and the nation, and 
are very insecure when domestic and civil obliga- 

ions are shaken. Thus, what is the credit of our 
financial institutions worth—what are railway bonds, 
bank-notes, and all kinds of corporate promises, if 
the national credit that underlies them all is shaken 
to the foundation? Equally insecure are all forms 
of social engagement, all associations for education, 
recreation, and even for religion, when the founda- 
tions of the household are shaken and the marriage 
institution is undermined, 

We know that this point of view is unpopular in 

some quarters, and that some persons think that in- 
stitutions are of small account in comparison with 
the rights and purposes of individuals. We have 
no disposition to disparage the claims of individuals 
as such; nay, we are quite sure of strengthening them 
by giving due efficacy to institutions. /nstitutions 
are little or nothing without men, we know; but 
do we not also know that men are little or nothing 
without institutions? and as matter would be almost 
useless if its separate atoms had no power to com- 
bine together, so individuals are almost powerless 
unless they can associate together under the aus- 
pices of institutions. Every school, household, store, 
lyceum, bank, public library, mill, market, church— 
ill these are institutions, and without these and the 
like the individual sinks almost to the level of the 
brutes; nay, the brute, the wild beast of the field 
or the forest, gets on better alone than man, and 
does not need institutions to build him roads and 
schools, to raise up cities and kingdoms, to allow 
him to live. 

But we are quite willing to meet the sticklers for 
individualism on their own ground ; and we maintain 
that true respect for man, considered in himself alone 
or as individual, compels us to respect and sustain 
institutions. Thus doing, we respect duly each 
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man’s origin, and acknowledge his birthright; fop 
surely we are all born in institutions of some sort 
We are somebody’s children surely, although the 
smart French woman who said that “ her leave was 
not asked before she was born into the world” rep. 
resents the self-sufficiency of some persons who se . 
to affirm their own self-sufficiency, and either to im- 
ply that they created themselves or to quarrel wit 
their parents for not consulting them previous to 
their birth. We-truly honor ourselves, however 
when we honor our parents; and so, too, when y : 
respect the great social, civil, and religious instity- 


h 
oO 


tions that met us at our birth and made life in so 
many respects pleasant and profitable to us. Our 
whole education as well as our origin bids us rx speet 


these influences ; for it takes them all to educate 1 


and it would go ill with the most gifted man if he 
had only his own intuitions to rely upon. Nay, 
respect for the intuitive power itself compels us t 

respect institutions ; for these have been founded and 
furthered by the great seers of our race, so that ev- 
ery well-educated man has the benefit not only of 


his own individual mind, but also of the leadi 
minds in all history, who are combined and con 
ued in the life and thought of institutions. } 
and Solon, and Justinian live in all law, and every 
court of justice > opens to the poorest citizen the c ; 
sel and protection of the world’s great law r 
from time immemorial. Apart from such fellow- 
ship an individual is nothing; and outside of civil- 
ized society, with its established agency, the great- 
est of geniuses is below the savage in culture and 
arts; for the savage goes with his own people, and 
uses their arts and ideas. 

This reasoning seems almost to be superfluous; 
yet too often we are compelled to own its necessity 
by listening to praises of nature and disparagements 
of civilization. It is frequently taken for granted 
that society creates bondage and nature gives free- 
dom, and that perfect liberty consists in being left 
wholly to one’s self. The truth is quite otherwise ; 
for nature, without civilization, is sure to be bond- 
age, and true liberty is found only under civilized 
institutions. Leave an infant to itself, and it will 
not live a day. Leave a man to himself, without 
legal or social protection, and he is sure to be some- 
body’s slave or victim. In the city he will lose his 
pocket-book at the hands of some thief, and on the 
highway or in the woods he will find some more des- 





n- 





| perate assailant, whether man or beast, and will be 





little disposed to look upon the law as tyranny or the 
constable an oppressor, Personal liberty is surely 
an institution, a civil state, and not a natural con- 
dition. All emancipation, therefore, that removes 
even oppressive restraint without securing the pro- 
tection of positive law is false to its name, and may 
end in greater bondage ; and every where in history, 
where men seck relief from one master without de- 
fending themselves against the many who are eager 
to take the place of the one, they find themselves 
little the gainers by the exchange, and that anarchy 
is more oppressive than monurchy. All the greater 
then is the worth of the good institutions that bind 
the one and the many together, and protect each in- 
dividual by the majesty that reigns over all. 

Surely, then, we are to accept institutions not 
only as actual but as Providential facts, and to re- 
spect them as having at once the consent of human 
experience and the sanction of the divine govern- 
ment. Reverence in this view we can not but re- 
gard as essential to a true man, and we count not 
among the independent thinkers, but the reckless 
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ieee : 
destructives him who, in his opposition to incidental | naught or overturn the constituted authorities of 
evils, strikes at the foundations of all social and civil | the land. 
order. The destructive spirit is all the meaner ac- We know very well how this statement is often 
cording as it employs the very treasures and arts of | met, and how the supremacy of the private con- 
current civilization to assail it—as when the bene- science is maintained. But surely if I have a con- 
ficiary of a college tries to destroy its prosperity, or | science my neighbor must be allowed to have one 
one reared under the care and at the cost of a gov- | too; and in all matters of public welfare the con- 
ernment turns traitor to its laws, or the disciple of a | science of the community must express itself in laws, 
gifted and exalted master is recreant to his school, | which are the voice virtually of the public conscience, 
and uses his very learning under those auspices to | and as such is binding upon the allegiance when not 
deny the faith and malign the fellowship that he altogether in keeping with the private opinions of 
deserted. | all the persons concerned. Nay, we declare that the 
But institutional reverence, to amount to any thing | enlightened private conscience is bound to affirm’ the 
of worth, must be not merely a sentiment bat a prin- | existence and jurisdiction of a certain public con- 
ciple. It must be put into practice, and ean not be | science; for each true conscience is bound not only to 
practical without obeying the peculiar voice of in- | accept a superior right and an absolute law some- 
stitutions, which is /aw; for they rule especially by | where, but to acquiesce in human fellowship as cre- 
laws, while persons rule by commands. God's com- | ated by God, and as having a certain right and law 
mands indeed are laws, and are both personal and | under His government. We are not, indeed, to af- 
universal ; but institutions, as combining many wills | firm that mere numbers or public authority can make 
together, are expected to express their decrees in a | right wrong, or wrong right; but we do earnestly be- 
way that best affirms a common will, and appeals to | lieve that we have sound and conscientious reasons 
acommon conviction. Thus a nation speaks with | for obeying, as far as we can, the established laws 
authority; but its laws are regarded not so much | as coming from Providential institutions, and as pro- 
declarations of a personal will as of a combined judg- | moting the greatest good of the greatest number? 
ment, and they all rest upon the combined interpre- | In this way, instead of yielding to a dull and passive 
tation of the national right, which rests in God him- | obedience, we are in a fairer way to secure all desir- 
self, and so rises above every finite will. So it is | able reforms. We can sway and improve a man 
that all /aws are based upon the idea of the law, | much better by appreciating him, and doing justice 
which is not human but divine, and identical with | to the bright side of his character, than by eternally 
the eternal justice which men do not originate, but | finding fault with him, and scolding and worrying 
are simply to accept. All true institutions are le- | him as if we hardly thought the poor fellow fit to 
gitimately built upon this idea, and when men meet | live. So it is with institutions. Respect them, and 
together to legislate or to pass laws, they begin with | correct them. Improve them from within instead 
taking it for granted that the law exists, and before | of assailing them from without, and the best progress 
a single statute had been framed they would all be | will be found, we believe, to be vastly helped by a 
ready to say that they believe in the law, and in a | generous loyalty. A different course tends to exag- 
sense in which no mere individualist can affirm it— | gerate the ills in question and sometimes to restore 
that is, all large and right-minded men would allow | them when overthrown, and in our view the sequel 
in advance of all specific legislation that communi- | of all harsh and indiscriminate revolutions is any 
ties as such are empowered to make laws in the very | thing but favorable to the very ends to be sought. 
nature of things, and the body politic has a commis- | We need not to be told what mobs do, aud how in- 
sion to do its work under the law of God himself. | variably they set up in exaggerated form the very 
The recognition of this fact is vital to civilization, | tyranny complained of; and military despotism, that 
and institutions are materialized and degraded the | fearful and disciplined institution, is the constant 
moment that they are based upon mere force, and | attendant of popular violence. But even those as- 
when number of voices or weight of weapons or gold, | sau)ts on established institutions that figure most in 
not the right of the case, is the ground of supreme | history as making eras in human progress are not 
authority. | by any means wholly encouraging, and we can not 
The specific laws that are enacted nominally upon | by any means regard destruction as the cesential con- 
this idea may, and undoubtedly must, contain a cer- | dition of reform. Christianity did not assault the 
tain amount of error; for men are imperfect, and | Roman state or the Hebrew church after the man- 
there is a proportion of friction and alloy in all that | ner of modern revolutions, and Rome and Judea fell 
they do. But the error of laws is no reason for re- | by their own wrath rather than by the Christian 
jecting the authority of the law in general, nor even | aggression. We believe that a careful and candid 
for disobeying those very laws, unless the error is so | study of modern agitations will show that a harsh 
vital as to make nonconformity a duty and render a | radicalism has often tended to reinstate the thrones, 
revolution justifiable. Judges may make mistakes | priesthoods, and nobilities that it has overthrown, 
from which we are to appeal to higher tribunals; | and given a powerful rebound to the very springs that 
yet in such a way as not to assail the foundations | it has striven to break. Such movements as Puri- 
of law itself. Far better to suffer wrong than to do | tanism and Quakerism, much as we admire them, 
wrong; and he who submits to an unjust verdict, | are not wholly rose-color, and their attempts to sup- 
after every justifiable effort, is a better patriot than | plant established usages have not in all respects suc- 
he who takes the law into his own hands, and so does | ceeded in meeting the wants of the people, or in keep- 
what he can to set mob rule above civil justice. | ing the ground already won. 
Sometimes the laws of a nation may be opposed to Cromwell and his Roundheads did very great 
what seem to us to be the dictates of natural justice, | things with their intense zeal and burning personal 
and in such cases we are to do all in our power | religion so long as they were held. together by the 
to set them right. We may go even further and | pressure of a common danger, and were the mighti- 
take the ground of peaceful nonconformity toward | est of iconoclasts as long as the old idols were stand- 
wrong legislation, and do not become revolutionists | ing. But when they came to reconstruct the Church 
until we try by violence or conspiracy to set at | and State they-did not doso well. They wanted an 
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external order to answer to their internal thought 
and feeling ; and decided as was their type of inward 
experience, and in the main shaped according to the 
same doctrines, it allowed of too many variations to 
be a sufficiently uniform authority, and in time the 
old Puritan individualism of experience showed it- 
self in a diversity of opinions and policies that great- 
ly enfeebled the whole body, and played into the 
hands of the Churchmen and Loyalists, Nothing 
good, indeed, can ever die; and the zeal and wisdom 
of the Puritans survived the days of the old Com- 
monwealth ; yet it is really wonderful how little their 


institutions acted upon the English people: and we | 


must in candor allow that England absorbed the 
blood of this new and mighty race into her old Con- 
stitution, and while her pulse was freer and truer by 
the transfusion, her organism remained essentially 
the same as before, and the Cavalier polity conquered, 
or rather organized and administered, the Round- 
head enthusiasm. 

Quakerism, with its extreme doctrine of the inner 
light, the most interior or subjective form of social 
and religious life known to modern history, has re- 
sulted in confirming the value of many of the institu- 
tions which it assailed. Its leaders soon found that 
all church order was not an imposition of priestcraft, 
and in fact they trenched more upon the liberty of 
their people, especially of the young and impulsive, 
than the old lords spiritual in some respects. They 
established positive institutions of the most minute 
and stringent character, and from these their chil- 
dren seem now quite generally retiring into the old 
ways of the church as into the old costumes of the 
world; and while worldliness may be one cause of 
the change, we can not but think that it comes in 


part from the essential wants of the human heart, 
and the especial fitness of certain accepted social, 


civil, and religious methods to meet those wants. It 
is pleasing to see that in the best instances the de- 
scendants of the Quakers carry the interior views of 
their fathers into their new connections, and the ritual 
and life of our churches has gained much in depth 
and earnestness and spirituality from the infusion of 
Quaker elements. However this may be, nothing is 
clearer than that in all communities where the Soci- 
ety of Friends have been in the ascendant there is a 
powerful reaction in the other direction, and some- 
times toward decided ritualism, as in Philadelphia. 
As to civil institutions, Quakerism has surely shown 


by its own experience the insufficiency of the non- | 


resistance theory, and we do not believe that there 
were many broad-brims in the Quaker City who 
would have refused to shoulder a musket had the 
hordes of rebeldom shown themselves as threatened 
of late in that quarter. 

In fact, the whole history of Individualism, 
whether of the emotional, ideal, or mystical school, 


strengthens our faith in institutions, and makes us 
less and less inclined to think ideas, feelings, or im- | 


pulses a sufficient guide to a community. Even 
when a great idea masters a people, and becomes 
the all-animating purpose, it invariably defeats it- 
self unless embodied into institutions ; and a million 


persons, all on fire to go upon a crusade against some | 


monster ill or toward some sacred shrine, are a mere 
mob and in each other’s way unless duly marshaled 
and disciplined into that mighty institution an 
army, with visible banner and head. We believe 
in general principles, and can not do without them ; 
but we need a more visible and imperious General 
to lead us before these principles can triumph; and 
nothing is more at the root of the bitter disappoint- 


ment which, as a nation, we are now suffering than 
the obvious insufficiency of personal convictions 
without organization and leaders to secure success, 
A powerful institution has assailed the nation, and 
we have hoped to repel it, in great part, by ideas and 
emotions. We can put it down only by a greater 
institution and a stronger organization. Even rey- 
olution, in order to secure itself, becomes an insti- 
tution; and the great Napoleon, by his army discj- 
| pline and his many institutes, gave body to the ideas 
and impulses of the Republic, and the nephew has 
not forgotten the arts of the uncle. 

We Americans have been going through a great 
experience of sensations and impulses and ideas, and 
are amazed that so little constructive good has thus 
far come of the experience. We are decidedly out 
of temper with our talking and writing men of the 
doctrinaire school, and have been sitting with sin- 
gular patience at the feet of the practical men who 
are believed to be capable of doing something sub- 
stantial. One of our universities gave a degree to 
Ericsson for his iron-clad Monitor, and Scott and 
M‘Clellan have been made Doctors of Laws because 
they were thought able to put an army together 
and lead it to victory. Our sensationalism is just 
now at a great discount, and we are looking most 
earnestly and anxiously at the foundations of things, 
and‘willing to give any amount of power to the 
man that can save the nation and rebuild its ruins. 
We have ceased to think much of newspaper para- 
graphs or flaming telegrams, and are impatient even 
of news of victories, if they are merely impulsive 
raids, and do not bear upon the great issues of the 
war, and promise to restore the unity and prosperity 
of the nation. We have been astounded at the im- 
potence of any amount of mere enthusiasm to secure 
leven its own ends; and have seen that the very 
impatience of constitutional restraint that has led 
many to snatch at universal liberty is in danger of 
putting liberty at a distance by breaking up the 
very national union which enabled the liberty-men 
to help the lot of the enslaved. Our first danger 
now is surely disunion, and among the causes that 
have threatened us with such a disaster we give a 
conspicuous place to that disrespect for constituted 
order which has led so many in opposite quarters to 
| prefer their private or sectional opinions and im- 
pulses to the great institutes of the nation. We 
have sometimes forgotten that, as a nation, we can 
agree only in what is common to us as such, and, 
| as when we march in a great army, we must adjust 
our step to the general step. Let each man march 
at will, the fleet of foot hurrying forward and the 
sluggish lagging behind, and the army is no more; 
and each man, while seeking his individual liberty, 
loses his place in the united host, and destroys even 
his power to keep his own liberty, in destroying the 
means of keeping the enemy at bay. 

When, moreover, in snatching at a desired object, 
we endanger the fabric of public order, we forget 
that while there is a condition far above the exist- 
ing system there is also a state of things much be- 
| low it, and the dissolution of the body politic unlocks 
as many horrors as the dissolution of the human body 
lets loose foul gases. Far better it is to act upon a 
| disease through the existing organism than to put 
\its life in danger and cure disease by dissolution. 
Hence we carefully contend for guarding the organic 
| life of the nation, while we are equally earnest to 
| purify and quicken its functions ; and we are willing 
| to submit patiently to any delay or disappointments 
|in favorite measures before striking at the founda- 
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tions upon which our institutions rest. Let all good 
Jaws be passed, and all bad laws be repealed; but 
while seeking these ends let us not endanger the 
essential means by calling in question the existence 
of the law itself, or the great obligation that makes 
us a nation. 

We, as a people, are sober and conservative, and 
would probably do our duty to our institutions and 
wisely purge away the evil leaven in the lump by 
effective methods were it not for the intrigues of 


our politicians, who are always on the look-out for | 


some point of difference by which to make a party 
and carry their immediate purpose. 
tisan passion for immediate objects that is the great 
danger to our Government, and which threatens to 
substitute measures that are almost a revolution for 
the slower but surer method of growth or evolution. 
We look too exclusively at what the Presidential 
term of four years will do for the party, and too 
little at what a century will do for the country. 
Hence the constant elements of our institutions are 
less prominent than the variable—as if the throne 
were forgotten, and the changing cabinets were all 
that is thought of. 

It becomes, therefore, our serious duty as a peo- 


ple to secure the normal evolution of our institu- | 


tions, and to promote their healthy growth by put- 
ting away whatever is noxious, accepting whatever 
is nutritious, and unfolding every rightful power. 
It is the work of the statesman to secure this result 
and to study and guide our people ; not as an aggre- 
gation of self-willed individuals, but as a body of 
citizens, with one constitution that masses them to- 
gether in one life, and moves them forward in the 
line of their Providential destiny. That such states- 
men are not more in the ascendant now it is more 
the fault of the people and their party managers 
than the poverty of our land in men, or the failure 
of the bounty of God to grant the gifts and the 
schooling that can rule and save the state. 

It is time now to look matters fully in the face ; 


and while we are reviewing our institutions we | 


must cut away whatever is fatal to their life, and 
accept whatever is essential to their health, and, 
above all, put forth those positive powers which 
carry life and health in their growth, and make 
evolution the best safeguard against revolution. We 
are confident that the normal evolution of our na- 


tional life must be the triumph of universal liberty | 
We were satisfied | 


as well as of constitutional law. 
with the marks of our progress that were contained 
in our national census, and quite satisfied that our 
institutions, if left to themselves, would work out 
our national problem, and give freedom its rightful 
supremacy. ‘The conspirators saw this very fact, 
and wickedly kindled the fires of civil war, hoping 
to change the ground of conflict from the fields of 
industry to the field of battle. 
champions of institutions have beat the conspirators 
in battle fhe old campaign will be resumed, and in- 


dustry will anew organize her forces and set up her | 
standard of liberty and law from the rising to the | 


going down of the sun. 


Evitor’s Easy Chair. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR to all kind friends, old 
and new, who so heartily welcome every month 
the flower-scatterers and the bubble-blowers who ply 
their task with unwearied cheerfulness upon our 
They have been heartily hailed 


modest Magazine ! 


It is this par- | 


When our loyal 
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now for one hundred and fifty-two months, The 
| first nursery-class in arithmetic may eliminate from 
| those figures the number of our years. Right, 
| Master Hal! We are just twelve years and eight 
months old—older than you by four years and eight 
months at least. 
When our flowers began to scatter fragrance and 
| our bubbles to glitter in the air there was no vigor- 
ous, universal magazine in the country. There had 
| always been monthly periodicals, of which possibly 
Dennie’s Port-Folio was the most famous. There 
had been chatty Lady’s Books, which were perhaps 
a little too exclusively Ladies-Maids’ Books; and 
there were the Democratic Review, in which Haw- 
thorne scattered his flowers; and the Whig Review, 
and Philadelphia Magazines, in which Willis blew 
his bubbles; and indeed a multitude of longer or 
shorter lived publications of the kind, remembered 
pleasantly—especially by the gay young fellows 
with the scattering hands and the easy pipes; and 
not so pleasantly, in all cases, by the gentlemen of 
sedater years, who stood as it were upon the outside, 
and who, in the effort to sell the bubbles and blos- 
|} soms of the gay young fellows within, were some- 
times so sadly sold themselves. Then there had 
been the stately Quarterly Reviews, those Saurians 
| and Megatheriums of periodicals, of which a well- 
preserved and pleasant specimen survives even to 
our day in the North American Review. 

But none of all these had a circulation at all cor- 
responding to the extent and character of the Amer- 
ican reading public: upon all the great Reviews the 
image of the Ldinburgh and Quarterly sat heavy ily, 
like the Old Man of the Sea upon Sinbad ; and, like 
Sinbad, they could not throw him off. The lighter 
magazines began with a foundation of well-flavored 


cream, but it was gradually so whipped up into mere 
froth that even the wine of the Hawthorne could not 
save it. With the exception of an occasional sub- 
stance and flavor like that, it was a thin and taste- 
less trifle, and nothing more. The reader opened his 
mouth and it was filled with sweet cloud. The bub- 
bles were in fact very airy, and the flowers were 
sometimes actually made of muslin, and instead of 
breathing a delightful odor merely smelled of oil and 
the shop. So, one by one, they disappeared. Per- 
haps if they had had a more solid foundation, which 
is the capital necessity, they might have lasted 
longer, despite the flimsy superstructure. jut we 
have no wish to flout their memories. We wish to 
| Speak only kindly of our predecessors of every de- 
| gree, this blithe New-Year’s morning. And espe- 
cially of that which, born after us, died before we 
| have shown any sign of decay —whose career, if brief, 
was very bright and memorable, and which stands 
always among the genial native saints in the niches 
of our periodical literature. I mean, of course, Put- 
nam’s Monthly, the pea-green stranger of just ten 
years ago. 

If you are sometime strolling through Park Place, 
which was the main avenue to Columbia College 
within the memory of very young men, and which 
so reluctantly yielded its respectable old brick houses 
to dentists and milliners, so that it was quaintly out 
of place and time long before it was willing to con- 
fess it and go up town—if, I say, you sometimes 
stroll there among the lofty marble palaces which 
| take in cloth at the cellar and turn out gold in the 
| counting-room, you will see upon the left as you go 

toward the North River a single red brick house. 
That is the last solitary relic of the old mansions of 
Park Place. It is prodigiously red—unnecessarily, 
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and almost fiercely red. But it is excusable, as a 
gentleman of the old school who should wear a very 
long queue and very high top-boots might be par- 
doned for amiably insisting in that way that his 
times and costume are as good as any body’s. The 
old house does not blush for shame at be ing over- 
topped and antiquated, but it is the flush of a vigor- 
ous resistance. “I have to stand for all the old 
city,” it seems to say, ‘‘and no wonder the strain 
makes me red in the face.” It feels that it belongs 
to the time when there were carriages, not carts, 
daily standing at its door; and when not the mate- 
rial of dresses, but the exquisite completion of them 
passed and repassed its portal. It looks now upon 
the wives of merchants coming to ask for money, or 
their clerks in amazing eoats and vast trowsers run- 
ning and writing and marking boxes. But it looked 
in its prime upon ladies floating to dulcet meastres 
in airy dances, and upon young men of fashion and 
splendor, some of whom I occasionally see, and in 
the quaint dandyism of their clothes and manners I 
am irresistibly reminded of the old-fashioned three- 
story red brick house of Park Place. Then, again, 
I suppose by mere force of contrast, because there is 
nothing Venetian in New York nor poetic in such a 
street, but also because there is the same old human 
heart under all aspects of human life, as I stand 
amidst the rattle of the street and look up at that 
old house, I hear snatehes of Browning's poem, **A 
Toccata of Galuppi's,” ringing in my mind. 
amusing that it should be so, but so it is. 
lines are Venice set to throbbing music : 


tis 


The 


“Did young people take their pleasure when the sea was 
warm in May? 
Balls and masks, begun at midnight, burning ever to 
mid-day ; 
When they made up fresh adventures for the morrow, 
do you say? 


“ Was a lady such a lady, checks so reund and lips so red, 
On her neck the small face buoyant, like a bell-flower 
on its bed; 
O'er the breast's superb abundance, where a man might 
base his head ? 


** Well (and it was graeefal of them) they'd break talk off 
and afford, 
—She to bite her mask’s black velvet, he to finger on 
his sword— 
While you sat and played Toccatas, stately at the Clav- 
ichord."” 
. . * * > * * 
‘Then they left you for their pleasure; till in due time, 
one by one, 
Some with lives that came to nothing, some with deeds 
as well undone, 
Death came tacitly and took them where they never see 
the sun. 


+ But when I sit down to reason—think to take my stand, 
nor 
Till I triumph o’er a secret wrung fron: Nature’s close 
reserve, 
In you come with your cold music, till I creep through 
every nerve. 


swerve, 


* . * * * o * 
*¢Dust and ashes!’ 
heart to scold. 
Dear dead women, with such hair, too—what's become 
of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? 
and grown old.” 


So you creak it, and I want the 


I feel chilly 


This seems like wandering from the path, but it 
is not; for in the third story front-room of that old- 
fashioned red house the ‘‘ welcome little pea-green 
s‘ranger” was first uttered. Putwam's Mouthly was 
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born there. There the plans were discussed, the 
programme arranged. There the bushels of precious 
manuscript were unrolled and read. There Rhada- 
manthus sat and judged. There were other 

even m the place where Rhadamanthus or . 

sat. So there were here. But in both tril 
there was but one Rhadamanthus. I know tha 
blushing beginners — scribblerlings, as Elia migh 
have called them—ésuppose that editors are a st 
race, in whom the heart was omitted ; a class among 
men like the Amazons among women; and as t! 
writers become more sophisticated they are seized 
with the delusion that editors either actually over- 
look or read very cursorily their manuscripts, “Ty 
am sure,” they are wont to say, ‘that any unpreju- 
diced critic would allow that poems have been cor 
stantly published in that magazine (or paper, or 
whatever it may be) which are really inferior to 
those I have sent whieh have been refused. L don't 
wish to praise my own poetry ; but mere justice com- 
pels me to say that a great deal of stuff is published 
which / certainly would not print.” But as I look 
up at that old room, witl: its glistening windows 
that look back at me like spectral eyes, and its bare, 
skeleton-like floors and walls within, I can truly af- 
firm that no offense in the matter of due considera- 
tion was committed by Rhadamanthus or either of 
his associate justices. I will say for one of them, at 
least, that he could not read any manuscript with- 
out knowing, from his own experience, how precious 
it was to the writer. Poor things are not less pre- 
cious than good ones to those who have no other. 
Do you suppose that Tupper does not fondle his 
platitudes as if they were poems? 


There are such 
wildernesses of well-meaning verse, such reams and 
yards and acres and square miles of commonplace 
story, such incredible lengths and prosiness of essay, 
and such ghastly gulfs of attempted humor, through 
and over which an editor has to walk, run, wallow, 
trip, stumble, and skip that he may congratulate 
himself if he escapes, while he knows that there is 
one person in the world to whom every inch of what 
he has cleared has a quite inconceivable and fabulous 
value. But if the writer would be as thoughtful as 
the editor is compelled to be, and remember that 
with every poem he sends a hundred other poems of 
the same excellenee, and with every novel a score 
of novels equally good, reach the editor’s hands he 
will be more patient of the apparent neglect. 

It was in that front upper room that these judg- 
ments were made and the new craft launched, al- 
though in winter, upon a summer sea. How kindly 
she took to her element! How gayly the breezes 
blew! How prosperously she sailed from shore, with 
every inch of pea-green canvas spread, and cheerful 
singing at the rudder! In that room the singing at 
the start was heard. It is that remembrance which 
consecrates the old house. I hardly dare to look 
down the street, as I pass in Broadway after a long 
absenee, lest I should find that improvement has 
marked it for its own, and swept away the venera- 
ble relic; and although the room was soon vacated, 
and the bare walls and floors were left, and the sober 
work of editing was done elsewhere, the house can 
not divest itself of romance. Nor can I ever read or 
remember the most touching of Beranger’s lyrics, 

‘* Je reviens voir l’asyle of§ ma jeunesse,” 
which Father Prout has so exquisitely translated, 
without recalling the bleak bare upper room in Park 
Place where we sat before the glowing, generous fire, 
singing the Yeave-ho of Putnam’s Montiily: 
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-sHere the glad tidings on our banquet burst, | a work you will doubtless mention many of the rea- 
*Mid the ne — sons that explain ours. If you should say, for in- 
\** Have we a Bourbon?" . . so one 
~ ‘ " stance, that there must be certain mercantile facili- 
cesah gale mp el teeta ties which enable the Magazine to be brought before 
Kindled our souls! 1e8 which ena le the Magazine to be brought before 
Sparrowgrass \ Prue, every reader in every part of the country—that the 
Qecaee cxssen roared; Freer, with redoubled might, | circulation so founded must be gecured by supplying 
Felt her heart swell! the most welcome material in the most copious and 
il s| . eo 

Tom Dillar’s / ; attractive form, and for a very small cost—that the 

Proudly we drank’ ew *eseaits health that night | 4s : : . 
7 Se mihde eal selection of material must be made by a taste which 
| instinetively understands the popular demand—that 
| the general character of such a work must be enter- 
| taining rather than didactic—that it must have no 


“Dreams of my joyful youth! I'd freely give, 
Ere my life's close, 





All the dull days I’m destined yet to live 
For one of those! 
Where shall I now find raptures that were felt, 
Joys that befell, 
And hopes that dawned at twenty, when I dwelt 
In attic cell?” 


Sometimes, as I hurry through Nassau Street or 
down Fulton, I catch a glimpse of old Pea-green 
stealing a wistful glance at me from the shelves or 
table of some modest dealer in the open air. I mur- 
mur to myself, as I hurry on, 

‘Yes, "twas a garret, be it known to all, | 
Here was Love’s shrine: | 
There, read in charcoal traced along the wall, 
Th’ unfinished line—" 

Putnam's, as the kindly purchasing public per- 
sisted in calling it, fell silent by the way about five 
years ago, and as if from its ashes rose the Atlantic, 
which is still our contemporary. Of yet later date 
is the Yontine ntal, The old Knickerbo “Me r has been 
in failing health for some years, but is now trying 
to make a vigorous show of life once more. May it 
succeed in drawing a longer breath, and in getting 
upon its legs again! Meanwhile, in our twelve 
years and eight months of life, which have carried 
us through such mutations and sad mortality in 


magazines, we—our bound and aggregate selves or | 
self (the editorial ‘‘ we” is sometimes puzzling, as | 


when a new editor gravely wrote, ‘‘ We ourself are 
a married man”)—contain a library of many kinds 
of literature. We are, in fact, a cvclopedia of liter- 
ature, history, wsthetics, and scienc. Our supplies 
have been drawn from foreign and domestic fount- 


ains. Indeed, as one of the objects originally con- | 


templated by us was to bring before the American 
reader, at the most reasonable rate, the good things 
that were scattered through foreign periodicals, and 
which were accessible only at the most unreasonable 
rates, so we may fairly say that our success, the 





succe 
American talent and business enterprise to enter 


the field as competitors. We awoke our slumbering | 


native talent by showing it how numerous an audi- 
ence stood ready to hear and be entertained. And 


as the American genius for magazine writing has | 


developed itself we have taken care that it should 


scatter its flowers and blow its bubbles upon our 


pages, so that now the foreign guests there are only 
of the most distinguished. Dickens, Thackeray, 
Bulwer, Miss Evans, Miss Mulock, Wilkie Collins, 


s of an American magazine, itself stimulated 


politics and no sectarian religion, yet all the while 
rely not upon its negative but its positive merits, 
you would undoubtedly have described some of the 


characteristics of a magazine which has been so 


| widely and permanently successful. I have ob- 


served that some anonymous writer, who, I have 
sometimes suspected, might turn out to be the edit- 
or, remarks upon the outer side of a late number, 
in what might be called a very audible type, that 
** Harper's Magazine furnishes a greater amount of 
matter in a more pleasing form and more profusely 
iNustrated than any other similar periodical. The 
illustrations alone eost more than any other maga- 


zine expends for literary and artistic matter. It 


soon secured, and has ever retained, a greater circu- 
lation than any other periodical of its class.” And 
this anonymous, but evidently responsible, writer 
adds, that a complete set of the Magazine is a desir- 
able acquisition to any public or private library. 
For my part I believe him, especially when the eru- 
dite author declares that you may have twenty-five 
volumes of us, complete from our birth, for one dol- 
lar and fifty eents a volume. 

Yet if I were Mr. Marcius Willson, who makes 
grammars and school-books of every kind, and, as I 
am told, of the greatest excellence, instead of a poor, 
weazened, decrepit, creaking Easy Chair, I should 
demand an explanation of the ase of the word “ oth- 
er” in those interesting remarks I have just quoted. 
Is not any “similar periodical” necessarily another 
one and not this one? I do not pretend to know, 
because I am not Mr. Marcius Willson, but I should 
like very much to ascertain. Moreover, I shall not 
ask the editor, because I have once or twice fallen 
into great trouble by interfering with his preroga- 
tives. Some few months since I replied to a corre- 
spondent that every body was allowed a chance in 
| these pages, and I invited every body to empty their 
port-folios into the post-office, addressed to the luck- 
less editor. The next time I went to pay my duty 
I opened his door and beheld a vast mountain of 
manuscript, from the summit of which his exhaust- 
ed head protruded, the hair waving feebly, like a 
smoke-puff from the peak of Vesuvius, and a hollow 
voice ealled to me from awful depths, * /xegisti 
monumentum”—you have cooked up a pretty kettle 
of fish! 

I confess that my eonscierice smote me. Manu- 
scripts are so different from spirits. If you call 
| them they do come, and come as the locusts came 


Charles Reade, and others communicate with the | to Egypt. ‘‘I will thank you to say,” continued 
American reader through us ; but generally the bulk | the hollow voice, ‘‘that every affected girl, every 


of our contributors are American. 
It is not immodest, since we are telling the truth, 


| silly student, every moon-struck booby in the land 
need not send their manuscripts to the editor of this 


for me to say for the Magazine that its circulation | Magazine. Nor need any body send because kind 
has gone to a number of copies altogether unprece- | friends have persuaded him that. he ought not to 


dented. But the profoundest modesty absolutely 
forbids that we should ever venture a guess at the 


y | hide his light under a bushel. That is the best 
2 | place for most lights. They are very sure to blow 


reason. Yet if you, for your own gratification, choose | out if you expose them to the air.” Of course I 


to tell over the cardinal conditions of success in sucl 


1 





hastened to undo what I could of the mischief I had 
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made; and I recur to the matter now, when we are 
chatting familiarly together, that every body may 
understand that if he has any thing uncommonly 
good he had better lay it in a drawer for five years 
(Horace said nine), and then if, upon taking it out, 
it still seems good, let him reduce it one-half, copy 


it out in a fair, legible hand, inclose it in an envel- | 


ope, direct plainly to the Editor of Harper, and then 
drop it—in the drawer again for one more year. 
Then, if it has flavor still, send it on. The Hora- 
tian method of ripening manuscripts is pursued with 
great success in the case of pears, If you under- 
stand the business you do not pull your fruit and 
hurry it to market. But you suffer it to lie in the 
contemplative repose of a dark drawer, and after 
several weeks how luscious it is! It is the great 
advantage of a magazine that it can have this thor- 
oughly ripened fruit. But the dish that is set be- 
fore us in the daily paper! That is like a banquet 


of sharp, acrid, unripe fruit. No wonder that we | 


have such colics and indigestions from partaking of 
it. 

As the cheerful, genial season returns we are not 
conscious of any enemies ; we do not know any who 
would grudge us either our effort or its reward. For 
ourselves, we have no hard feelings to gratify. Let 
every honest magazine thrive and go its way. We 
shall try to go ours as heretofore. Neither the con- 
tinent nor the ocean shall seem to us rivals, but 
only friendly contemporaries of another persuasion. 
Literary rivalries and jealousies are very bitter, and 
they are apt to be very enduring because they are 
so readily gratified. A man with a pen in his hand 
can so easily strike off a spark which shall explode a 
mine of ill feeling. The spectators meanwhile only 
smile or sneer. They take no part, and look only 
for amusement. One paper or one magazine fires 
incessantly at another, and the Public is tolerably 
amused until suddenly it isintolerably bored. It is 
not our praise, because it is our nature; but this 
Magazine has had no quarrels, and has made no ex- 
planations. In one case, that of Mr. Douglas, it re- 
linquished its usual course in being strictly unpolit- 


ical, and published his celebrated paper upon Popular | 


Sovereignty. But the Magazine as such has had no 
politics, and has therefore avoided that copious source 
of bitter quarreling. But as Sir Lucius O’Trigger 
might take mortal offense at George Fox because 
his steady non-resistance would seem to be a steady 
satire upon the Knight’s pugnacity, so there have 
not been wanting ardent souls who have quarreled 
with our very avoidance of quarreling. ‘‘ Not to 
quarrel,” they say, ‘‘is not to have opinions. Not 
to have opinions is to be timid, time-serving, and un- 
manly.” 

Well, we decline to quarrel even upon so pregnant 
atext. That we must always talk politics as writ- 
ers because we have political interests as citizens 
does not very clearly appear. Yet, if the garrulity 
and personality of an Easy Chair may be pardoned, 


he is inclined to think that he has betrayed ro cause | 


dear to him, and that the bent of his sympathies has 
not been, as indeed no man’s strong sympathies can 
be, hidden even in the general chat of these columns. 
If he has not been a partisan, he has yet maintained 
here the same principles which underlie his convic- 
tions as a citizen. When the Easy Chair is wheeled 
in every month, it is to talk of special topics, as we 
go to the Opera to hear music, and to the Gallery to 
see pictures. Does any Sir Lucius complain that 
when we go to the admirable German Opera at Wal- 
lack’s old theatre, we hear Beethoven’s Fidelio in- 


——— SS 
| stead of seeing Titian’s Assumption? The incor. 
| rigible man would then pout in the Vatican be cause 

he did not hear Verdi's Rigoletto! Did it ever occur 
| to Sir Lucius that one of the most delightful and 
original authors of modern England had no politics 
whatever, if we may judge from his writings? Elia 
was not a politician. England was, or was th« ught 
to be, in mortal peril during his time, but there js 
small trace of it on his pages. Who would imagine 
| that Lamb was contemporary with Bonaparte and 
the revolution of July? If his essays had been ex- 
humed a hundred years hence, without a date 1 pon 
the page, who could have determined his period in 
our literature within half a century or more? Cer- 
tain allusions, of course, would have done it, but not 
the general tone of the essays. Do you think less 
kindly of him, Sir Lucius? Do you gather the 
politics of Bacon, of Montaigne, of Sir Thomas 
Browne, of Emerson, from their essays ; of Milton, 
or Shakespeare, or Tennyson, or Bryant, from their 
poems; of Fielding, or Dickens, or Hawthorne, 
from their stories? Ofcourse their great, deep sym- 
pathies with human welfare are there, but not their 
party predilections. 

As it has been then, let it be. It is a very curi- 
ous and impressive thought that the words traced 
by the Easy Chair upon this page are read by so many 
eyes, in such remote and scattered places, by those 
whom he will never know, and who will never know 
him by any other name. These make the diocese 
with which he has held relations so long. A Happy 
New Year, faithful friends! Time can not wither 
the friendly freshness of the heart, however it may 
dim the eye and unnerve the hand. A Happy New 
Year! Long may the Easy Chair and his friendly 
audience survive, not only in our persons, but a 
our day, and for long after us! And so, 


**One word ere yet the evening ends, 
Let's close it with a parting rhyme, 
And pledge a hand to all young friends 
As fits the merry Christmas time. 

On life’s wide scene you, too, have parts, 
That Fate ere long shall bid you play; 
Good-night! with honest gentle hearts 
A kindly greeting go alway! 


‘Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the awful Will, 
And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses or who wins the prize? 
Go, love or conquer as you can; 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 


‘My song save this is little worth, 





I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish you health, and love, and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas tide: 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still— 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of gentle will!” 


Tuer was lately a special meeting of the Sassa- 
fras Club for the purpose of admitting a new mem- 
| ber—the member for Woods and Forests, according 
| to the quaint British tautology in describing an officer 


of the Cabinet. To tell the truth, the new member 
| has almost a better right than any of us to be sworn 
| of the Sassafras Council, for he has sat under more 
| trees, and talked with more, and practically known 

more of them, than all the members together. He 
| is a true forester; but would never join the hunt of 
| Robin Hood, although he would lie upon a green 
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bank the whole day long, merely for the chance of 
hearing the distant music of the bold outlaw’s bugle 
and the echoing shout of his merry men. He would 
find the melancholy Jaques a more sympathetic 
companion, and would gladly cap verses or quaint 
saws with him, as long as the sylvan cynic chose. 

But his credentials as one of the Sassafras are not 
only his power of sitting in the shade, content to 
hear the brook gurgle and the Club chat and gossip, 
but a rare and intimate acquaintance with all the 
sights and sounds of nature, the varieties of trees 
and shrubs and plants, and the time of their bud- 
ding and blowing; the places which flowers haunt, 
and the seasons when they come. He seems to have 
a fine ear, that tells him of their arrival as a magi- 
cian might hear the flitting and lighting of hosts. 
And the same ear informs him of the birds and their 
singing; and he even hears when they ought to 
sing, if for a few days they are belated; while all 
the insect voices, the choral hum of mid-summer 
days and early autumn evenings are individual tones 
to him, and he tells the passage of the year by his 
ear quite as much as by hiseye. He is as shy asa 
partridge, and not only lives somewhat a recluse 
from men, but actually hides himself under a broad- 
brimmed slouched hat and within the charitable 
folds of a huge old-fashioned camlet cloak, even 
when you are walking or talking with him. His 
avoidance of society is instinctive, as a musician 
avoids discords; and he has a humorous twinkling 
sarcasm in his treatment of those who seem to him 
sophisticated or enslaved by society. A black hat 
or a dress-coat affect him like the most ludicrous 
jests, and the habit of stuffing good honest English 
talk with French phrases excites his utmost con- 
tempt. He declares that he should as soon think 
of larding a beef tongue with the fat of frogs. More 
over, he is very fond of insisting that civilization 
has half ruined us; that we are getting so many 
appliances as to lose our self-dependence ; and that 
modern and ancient, or civilized and savage society, 
may be typified by the army of Julius Cesar in Gaul, 
and that of Napier in India. The Romans marched 
with the least possible weight, and carried it all 
upon their backs, he says; while the British army 
could not move without a train of sumpter camels to 
carry cosmetics. And why this absurd custom of 
breakfast, dinner, and tea? he asks, with amusing 
dogmatism. Are people to be hungry exactly three 
times a day, and always at regular intervals? No, 
it is against nature. When people are hungry let 
them go to the pantry and eat; but let us have no 
more wasting precious time by seeing others eat. 
At best it is a very unhandsome process, I believe 
that in society people put on their best clothes to 
come together and see each other eat. I presume, 
from what I know of society, that they do so. I 
should be very much surprised if they did not. 

The delightful twinkle is in his eyes as he speaks ; 
and if you suggest that cows and pigs do precisely as 
he recommends “people” to do, and when they are 


| to be himself. 


hungry go to the pantry and eat, he only smiles the | 


more. Butif you should suppose from this discourse 
that the member for Woods and Forests is careless 
in his household, and that his home has the charms 
ofa wigwam, it is only because you do not yet know 
him. After all the fine raillery at the comforts of 
civilization, you enter his house and all that civiliza- 
tion can do for you is done. It is an old farm-house 
made over—just as his picturesque, pretty grounds 
are a farm made into ‘‘a place.” 


ful. The grassy ground sweeps gradually up from 
the highway, and the road“winds broadly round to 
the door. There is a little pond with trees leaning 
over it and a rocky knoll, making a play-ground of 
resources which every boy and girl would at once 
appreciate. The house is a simple square old farm- 
house, painted so neatly, and its whole aspect so 
trim, that nobody would mistake it for a common 
farmer's; bocause, although it is a pity, it is true, 
that the houses of common farmers have an untidy, 
untasteful look, even when it is clear that the farmer 
is prosperous. On the other hand, it would never 
be taken for the country retreat of any of the Spar- 
rowgrass family. There is nothing exotic in the 
house or the owner. It has grown out of him gen- 
tly and gradually, forming itself as a shell forms 
around its inhabitant. Yet the member for Woods 
and Waters is not rich, and has made little outlay 
upon his place. He looks, indeed, across inte rven- 
ing fields to another neighboring estate, which he 
calls his creation—the triumph of his heyday of 
rural inspiration. But as we look and talk about it 


his eye slips farther away, down the long sloping 


meadow-land to the east, over the placid stream 
that dreams of blue and gray skies all the year long, 
to some solitary brown little farm-house upon the 
remote hill-side, and he says, ‘‘ At night sometimes 
the light from that farm-house seems to me the 
most solitary thing in the world.” For he is not 
Orson, this lover of woods and waters, this intimate 
of insects and birds; but he is Cowper, rather, 
yearning, susceptible, affectionate. 

To most people who know him our new member 
seems very quaint and eccentric. But he confesses 
frankly that he long ago relinquished the hope of 
being somebody else, and settled contentedly down 
“If people don’t like my hat and 
my camlet cloak I will keep them out of their sight. 
I wish to offend no one—except, indeed, the inevita- 
ble offense of being myself. I am of the mind of my 
Uncle Toby. There is plenty of room for them and 
for me.” But once when a city friend begged him 
to come to town and see him, the shrewd eye of our 
new member gleamed slyly as he answered, “ You 
would have to introduce me to your fine friends as a 
tame woodchuck.” And indeed he has what he calls 
his burrow—a little wooden shanty near his house, 
which upon the outside has the air of a neat and grace- 
ful summer-house, with a trellis and flowering vine ; 
but upon the inside is a rough-boarded room, with a 
window upon each side; an iron stove, like a coun- 
try lawyer's, into which you thrust sticks of wood 
that crackle and roar up the pipe, making a sudden 
heat; an old sofa; an old bureau, in whose drawers 
there are always pears ripening, and apples and nuts 
in the winter; a high desk, with a range of pigeon- 
holes above, crammed with dingy papers; and alow 
desk in the corner, where our friend sits and writes. 

I say the walls are rough boards, but they are 
tapestried nevertheless, Wonderful artists have 
not spiders and butterflies and 
worms, nor the frost in autumn tinting forest leaves 
or ripening them, as Thoreau says; nor yet Raphael 
and Corregio, or Mare Antonio, or Morghen, or 
Toschi, with pictures and engravings, nor yet the 
village tailor with old clothes. But poets and phi- 
losophers, known and unknown, have garnished 
these rough walls. For our new member has a 
whim of copying off, in a bold, firm, comely hand- 
writing, verses and sentences that strike him as es- 


wrought the designs : 


There is nothing | pecially pithy or musical or shrewd, and tacking 


finical about it, but every thing is simple and taste- | them up against the boards; so that Milton, and 
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John Woolman, and Dr. Johnson, and Henry Tho- 
reau, and Cowper, anff old John Brown, and Plu- 


tarch, and George Fox, overlap and crowd and com- | 


bine in promiscuous wisdom. Perhaps of all names 
in English literature none is so dear to him, from a 
sympathy of nature, as Cowper. That tender care- 


fulness of every form of life—that half-morbid sensi- | 


tiveness of the thoughtful recluse, which makes 
the world an infinity of details—are as much our 
member’s as they were Cowper’s. Like the melan- 
choly poet he seems to touch life with bare nerves, 
and to be incapable of enduring great excitements ; 
so that if he were to undertake a voyage to Europe 
he would probably turn back at Halifax. 


first pilgrimage would be to Olney, not to Avon. 

A man like our member for Woods and Forests is 
of course a poet, even if he did not write verses. 
But sitting in his burrow, and musing over the lit- 


tle stove, or gazing at the western sky beyond the | 


woods that skirt his acres, a pensive rural music 
flows from his pen which is entirely genuine and 
simple, and should count him, if he made it known, 
among what he likes to call the minor poets. In 
our English literature he says that he prefers the 
minor poets. ‘‘I can’t help it, but I love their sim- 


ple, plaintive strains more than much louder and | 


” 


grander music.” Some of his own tender ditties I 


am to have to read to the club as soon as the condi- | 


tion of the lawn allows our assembling under the 
Sassafras, and I have no doubt that both club and 
poet will permit me to impart them to the wider 
club of the Easy Chair. The danger of a reflective 
rural seclusion to an imaginative and pensive tem- 


perament is its incessant tendency to make a man | 


listen for the footfalls of Time. The constant move- 
ment of the year, the succession of the seasons, the 
changing hues of leaf and bark, and the develop- 
ment of bud into flower and fruit, the cheerful, eager 
voices of spring evenings yielding to the autumnal 
sounds in bird and insect, to the falling nuts and the 
beating flail in the yellow haze of Indian summer 
days, lost at last in the deep wiater silence, broken 
only by the crack of ice in the river and the drip- 
ping of snow in warm days from the eaves—all fill 
the mind with a feeling of incessant action and ad- 
vance; and the solitary walker in woods and mead- 
ows turns in upon himself to mark the signs of his 
own ripening and decay. 

Some such influence we may be able te trace in 
some of the verses which I hope to secure from our 
new member for Woods and Forests. I have given 
but a few fragmentary hints of him, but perhaps 
enough to show that he is worthy the largest cane 
chair under the Sassafras-tree, and the safest of west 
winds to blow an accompaniment to his minor mu- 
sic. At the very next meeting, when he is induct- 
ed into all the privileges of membership, I mean to 
recite that charming sonnet of Jones Very’s, as the 
most appropriate hymn of installation: 


**The bubbling brook doth leap when I come by, 

Because my feet find measure with its call ; 

The birds know when the friend they love is nigh, 
For I am known to them both great and smail. 

The flower that on the lonely hill-side grows 
Expects me there when spring its bloom has given; 

And many a tree and bush my wandering knows, 
And e’en the clouds and silent stars of heaven; 

For he who with his Maker walks aright 
Shall be their lord as Adam was before; 

His ear shall catch each sound with new delight, 
Each object wear the dress that then it wore; 

And he, as when erect in soul he stood, 

Hear from his Father's lips that all is good.” 


If, how- | 
ever, he should persevere and reach England, his | 


Enitor’s Drawer. 


HE NEW YEAR comes so often that we hay 
. hardly had the greetings of one before another 
and better is here. Happy the New Year is and 
shall be; for Hope smiles propitiously, and assures 
us that the pay is at hand! The Drawer is always 
happy. Old years, and New years, and All vears 
are alike to it: full of the spirit of enjoyment, ha 
py, and making others happy. A miserable re: 
of the Drawer is mad. Even in the midst of war, 
| and in the draft at that, we get such humors as tl 


ce: 


Tue Rev. Doctor Porter, of the Methodist Book 
| Concern, was preaching the otherSunday in Rey. Mr, 
| Newman’s pulpit, in Fourth Street. The Doctor il- 
lustrates his points with stories, tells them well, and 
| often with a dry humor that is very agreeable to a 
weary house. He was speaking of some boys who 
| went in bathing; ‘‘and,” said he, by way of paren- 
| thesis, ‘the boys ought not to go into the water 
until they have learned to swim!” This raised an 
| * audible smile” over the church, but a man sitting 
| near us seemed quite disgusted with the Doctor's 
| opinion, and turning to his neighbor, whispered, “ | 
| should like to know how the boys are to learn be- 
| fore they go into the water !” 
| Sure enough, they couldn’t. . But the 
didn’t think he had so slow a hearer. 


Doctor 


ent who sends to the Drawer some very good things, 
} and some that are not available in our department: 
| **Qur dominie is one of the oddest of odd fellows 
| For example: Last Sunday he elucidated the char- 
| acter and history of Judas, incidentally mentioning 

that ‘ thirty pieces of silver amounted to about $18.’ 
| Then, alluding to the enormity of his crime, he said, 

‘He betrayed his Master, he prostituted the symbol 
| —the holy symbol of the kiss—/for the small sum of 
eighteen dollars!” ; 

**On another occasion he was trying to make it 
plain to his benighted hearers how little money Peter 
and Paul had between them, when he attributed the 
following remark to St. Paul: ‘ Silver and gold have 
I none—not eren a stxpence!” 

‘*Our dominie, returning from a visit to an aged 
member of his flock, who was very sick, was met by 
a brother, who inquired as to the old lady’s condi- 
tion. ‘She’s as happy as a flea in a tar-bucket,’ 
was the response.” 


| 
| In Paterson, New Jersey, we have a correspond- 
| 


In a city not one hundred miles from New York 
the President of one of the city railroads was in- 
formed by his counsel that a suit was commenced 
against his Company by a neighboring Corporation. 
The counsel stated that the suit was by bill in Equity. 
Not being familiar with law terms, we heard him 
informing a number of his brother presidents of the 
suit referred to above, which he said most sincerely 
was by bill of iniquity! That he came so near the 
truth in the novel statement made some amusement 
to the parties listening to him. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the United States Patent 
Office at Washington sends to the Drawer the fol- 
lowing very handsome specimen of a corrector cor- 
rected : 

‘*An examiner in the Patent Office returned a spec- 
ification to an applicant for a patent for amendment, 
requesting him to correct the false ‘ authography.’ 
In due time the specification was returned to the ex- 
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aminer, “with a letter informing the office that the 
writer had done his best to cure the defects alluded 
to; but respectfully suggesting a doubt whether aw 
were the proper letters to spell the first syllable in 
‘ orthography.’” 


“ MANY years ago, when I was but a young man, 
] opened an office for the practice of medicine in one 
of the Western States, in ; village of about 2000 in- 
habitants. A brother practitioner had some little 
difficulty with one of his clients in settling his ac- 
count, said client assuming that the charges were 
exorbitant. The doctor sent his unruly customer to 
me with the disputed account, for tie purpose of get- 
ting my opinion onthesame. Here is the document : 
S——, augest the 9. 18— 
Mr Peter Moor, To Dr. —— 
to 1 vile lineament 
to a botel of cough medison 
to 1 paper Epsin salts. 
to 1 botel Ascetic aced to cutt a wart of 
his horsses leg 
to a botel of bitter to cure the agir on 
his self & his 2 childrun 
to sticking plastir. 


Some doubt existed on my mind as to the Jirst 
jem. As the doctor was not famous for his be auty, 
I at first supposed he meant to charge the patient 
with a visit ; but subsequent reflection convinced me 
that it was merely an item for medicine. So I dis- 
missed the applicant with the assurance that the bill 
was worth the money.” 


A FRIEND in Illinois says that a neighbor of his 
has just received the following letter from a brother 
of his who went still further West some seven years 
ago: 

‘Dear Brotner after the absence of 7 years I now call 
on you for a request my Brother in law has died—I your 
only Brother James Parsons calls on you for his last re- 
quest I do want you as 4 Brother to send right forthwith 
to me a Tomb Stone no matter the cost is. I as your 
Brother shall pay for it I want it forthwith with the fol- 
lowing lines attached— 

*+* Farewell Dear wife My life is past 
My love for you while life did last 
After me no sorrows take 
But love my children for my sake. 
Depicatzp By His WIFE Jenvsua Mason 1862 
Aged 88 years and 1 month. 
HIS NAME WAS PETFR C. MASON. 

**Dear Brother as a request I your only Brother asks of 
you if them lines is not Loving Enough I hope you will 
put in some more Suitable. I want Solid Columns. 

* Your brother JAMES Parsons.” 


An officer of one of the Ohio regiments sends us a 
couple of anecdotes of the service : 

“The Lieutenant-Colonel and Major of the —— 
Ohio Regiment of Infantry had each a ‘ contraband’ 
as servant. ‘Jim’ belonge d to the Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, and ‘Harvey’ to the Major. One day the 
Lieutenant-Colonel, hearing a disturbance in rear of 
his tent, went out and found Jim and Harvey en- | 

gaged in the amiable occupation of throwing boulders 
at each other’s heads. After quelling the disorder 
the Lieutenant-Colonel demanded an explanation of 
the row. Jim replied in his justification as follows: 
‘That boy Harvey is de most ungratefulest nigger 
Iever saw. He hadn't no good place, and I brought | 
him up to de Major, and introduced him to de Ma- 
jor, and spoke well of him to de Major, and got him 


| had quarreled, and the 
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a good place wid de Major, and now he’s puttin’ on 
more airs dan de Major.’ 


“‘ Jerry R——, of the same 
uine son of Erin. He is on the Colonel's staff; that 
is, assisted by several gentlemen of the colored per- 
suasion, he takes care of the field and staff horses, 
Jerry acting as boss. One morning the Colonel in- 
quired of Jerry how the horses were coming on. 
‘Bad enough,’ said Jerry. ‘Why so?’ says the Col- 
onel. ‘ Because, Colonel,’ replied Jerry, ‘d—n the 
nager can I git to help me besides mesilf.’” 


tegiment, is a gen- 


A Brook yn doctor vouches for the facts in the 
following : 

* An anxious father not long since discovered ‘ his 
only son and heir,’ etas 5, engaged in ‘ pitching pen- 
nies’ with a number of ragged urcl im, who had just 
initiated him in the mysteries of the all-absorbing 
game. He gave the little gamester a long lecture 
on the sin of gambling, ete., and after administer- 
ing a severe reprimand, finished by telling him that 
if he ever caught him pitching pennies again, or 
gambling in any way, he would give him a severe 
whipping. The youngster quietly stood with his 
hands in his pockets, coolly jingling the half-dozen 
coppers he had just won ; ‘and at the conclusion of 
his father’s remarks little Bob coolly took a cent from 
his pocket, and balancing it on the thumb and index 
finger of his right hand, said, ‘ Yad, I'l! go you heads 
or tails for two lickins or none !”” 

“We have a little girl at our house who g 
in being nearly five years old. One day we hired a 
‘German’ to do some gardening. Now Hans w 
great whistler, and liked this kind of occupation 
very much. Mollie was watching him in his labor 
when Hans commenced whistling. Pretty soon, all 
agape, I noticed Mollie, but thought it was because 
of Hans’s superior whistling. When he stopped 
Mollie came running up to me, ne arly out of breath, 
and asked, ‘Mamma, is Hans Dutch?’ 
in the affirmative. ‘Why, Mamma,’ 
‘he don’t whistle Dutch !’” 


lories 


asa 


I answered 
said Mollie, 


Many good stories are told of old Dr. Lawson, a 


| Presbyterian minister in Scotland, who was so ab- 


sent-minded that he sometimes was quite insensible 
to the world around him. 

One of his sons, who afterward became a highly 
esteemed Christian minister, was a very tricky boy, 
perhaps mischievous in his tricks. Near the manse 
lived an old woman, of crabbed temper and rather 
ungodly in her mode of living. She and the boy 
result was that he took a 
quiet opportunity to kill one of herhens. She went 
immediately to Dr. Lawson and charged his son with 
the deed. She was believed, and as it was not de- 
nied punishment was inflicted. He was ordered to 
abide in the house; and to make the sentence more 
severe his father took him into the s‘udy, and com- 
manded him to sit there with him. 
restless, and frequently eyed the door. 
saw his father drowned in thought, 
slipped out. He went directly to the old woman's 
and killed another hen, returning immediately and 
taking his place in the library, his father having 
never missed him. The woman speedily made her 
appearance, and charged the slaughter again upon 
him. ~Dr. Lawson, however, waxed angry—de- 
clared her to be a false accuser, as the boy had been 
closeted with him all the time—adding : 


The son was 
At last he 
and quietly 


“ee 


Besides 
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this convinces me that you had just as little ground 
for your first accusation; I therefore acquit him of 


both, and he may go out new.” The woman went 


off in high dudgeon, and the prisoner in high glee. 


A QuEER advertisement from a Canada paper was 
printed in the Drawer of October last, which our 
correspondent attributed to a colored divine in that 
part of the world. Another correspondent, himself 
a man of color and spirit, denies the coloring given 
to the advertiser, and disposes of the matter in the 
following well put words: 

“Dear Sirn,—While looking over your October number 
of the Magazine, I saw an advertisement which I had pre- 
viously seen in one of the Chatham papers. The name of 
the person advertising is Moses Norris, etc. You seemed 
to think it very strange of such a notice being given to the 
public, and stated that the person who sent you that ad- 
vertisement gave the advertiser as being of the colored 
persuasion; meaning, of course, that he was a colored man. 
And as I happen to be acquainted with Mr. Norris, and 
know when he went to the town of Chatham to live, I 
thought I would just take the present opportunity of cor- 
recting the above statement. Mr. N. is not a colored man, 
but is a real Vermont Yankee, one of your countrymen, 
and is of the Mormon persuasion, There was no necessity 
of trying to palm that joke off on some old black preacher. 
I am a colored man, but Norris is not; he is as white as 
any Yankee, and what we call in this country a one-horse 
preacher. So I think it would be proper for correspond- 
ents, when sending such things for publication to please 
the vanity of the public, to keep as near to the truth as 
they can; and, to use a vulgar phrase, always put the sad- 
dle on the right horse.” 


‘“*A FEW years since, while traveling in one of 
the mountainous and somewhat barren counties of 
Northwestern Georgia, in the early spring time and 
upon the Sabbath day, I reined up my horse at the 
front of an humble log-church situated in a beautiful 
grove. The congregation had assembled, the inside 
being pretty well filled by the white settlers living 
thereabout. Outside, upon stumps and under the 
shade of trees, were to be seen groups of Afric’s sons 
of toil, cleanly dressed, and apparently full of enjoy- 
ment, as the bread grin and occasional loud chuckle 
demonstrated. I entered and took a seat. 

“The warm Southern sun, looking down upon 
the earth with its balmiest and kindliest greeting; 
the tall and reverend form of the aged pastor break- 
ing to his simple-minded hearers the words of divine 
life; and the rapt, solemn expression of upturned 
faces, all filled the soul with the beauty and dignity 
of the Scriptures. Just at this solemn moment a 
lizard—probably revived by the sun’s hot rays— 
ventured into the holy sanctuary, upon the back of 
a seat whereon sat an old and care-worn disciple of 
the church, without coat or vest. 
heat of the day was ample apology for the scantiness 
of his apparel. By his side sat a lovely, red-lipped 
daughter, apparently eighteen years of age—behind 


them a mischievous-looking urchin of about four- | 


teen. Seeing the lizard stretched at its lazy length 
—-undecided whether to proceed or exit from this 
thronged human habitation—the parent of all mis- 
chief put into the lad’s head to catch it by the tail. 
As he did so he quietly leaned forward toward the 
old man, who was inclined in a patient, hearing at- 
titude, and dropped it down the gap in his loosely, 
home-made pantaloons. Feeling the roughness of 
the creature’s claws he jumped, hurriedly and excit- 
edly from his seat, bringing his hand around with 
great force. The lizard, perceiving his advance cut 
off, turned for a retreat, and gained admission be- 


The extreme | 





neath the coarse cotton shirt. Here, upon the bar, 
flesh, his claws were intolerable. In an agony os 
fright—with huge drops of sweat standing out UDor 
his forehead, and his eyes protruding from the ir 
sockets—the old man began to disrobe. The preach- 
er ceased his feeling exhortation ; the « ves of all the 
congregation were turned upon so strange and un- 
accountable a scene. Two of the deacons advanced 
toward him. His daughter, in great alarm, sprang 
from her seat, and jumping up and down, and wring- 
ing her hands, screamed out, 

““*Oh lordy, lordy! daddy’s got a fit!’ 

‘**No, darter!’ cried the old man beneath the 
thick folds; ‘it’s no fit—it’s a snake !’” 


A Hi tron HEAp contributor to the Drawer writes 
to us, and mentions a serio-comic incident: 

“On the night after the unsuccessful attempt 
upon the rebel batteries at Secessionville, during 
our short-lived occupation of James Island, last 
June, a serio-comic incident occurred which served, 
in spite of the sad surroundings, to enliven for a mo- 
ment our depressed spirits, Our wounded and dying, 
after being brought from the battle-field, r ceived 
attention in a large old building which stood near 
‘head-quarters,’ and which gave evidence of having 
been used in former times for storing the produ 
tions of the plantation upon which we were encamy 
ed. Those whose wounds proved fatal were laid on 
the grass outside preparatory to burial. There was 
a large fig-tree near this temporary hospital, under 
whose friendly shelter some of the soldiers who wer 
unprovided with tents were accustomed to spread 
their blankets at night, to avoid the heavy dews. 
The night in question proved dark and rainy, and 
the fig-tree was hastened to, as usual, by one after 
another of our tired soldiery, glad to exchange the 
toils and exposure of that eventful day for its leafy 
protection. The first who entered drew back with a 
horrified look, saying that a dead man had been laid 
under the tree, and at the same time expressed his 
determination not to dispute possession. In short, 
each new arrival, after a statement of the case, pre- 
ferred exposure to the rain to such companionship. 
I pass to the dénouement, which the reader may 
have suspected, It seems that an officer belonging 
to the Rhode Island regiment had taken possession 
of the coveted spot earlier in the evening, and after 
hanging his mosquito-net had stretched himself 
under it and gone to sleep. The net had increased 
the effect of an unusually pale physiognomy, which 
had startled the later intruders into the belief that 
they beheld a corpse. 

‘T dare not attempt to depict the scene when, at 
reveille the next morning, the dead arose!” 


A mepicat friend in California, inclosing some 
thirty or forty dollars, in good money, adds to his 
favor the following incident in his practice : 

‘* Visiting a patient sinking rapidly under a ma- 
lignant disease, and of course much absorbed in 
noting its ravages and the prospect of speedy death, 
I was so impolite as not to listen to a rather lengthy 
account which the mother was giving of the suffer- 
ings of the family during the flood on the Sacra- 
mento. That she might suppose her storv not en- 
tirely lost, and to cover my negligence, I inquired, 
as she paused, if the family suffered much from the 
inundations. She looked at me a moment in some 
perplexity, and replied, ‘No, I don’t know as they 
suffered with that; but they did suffer awful with 


he 


the sore throat! 
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EDITOR'S 


Kentucky still lives, and writes to the Drawer 
on this wise from Louisville : 

“ Jones, of this city, is a kind-hearted bachelor, a 
worthy member of the bar, and near-sighted—one 
of the purest men alive; but is known to have 
been ‘a little elevated.’ He is remarkably fond of 
ten-pins, and sincerely believes no man in the sport- 
ing world can equal him in that game. Several 
wags have played a joke upon Jones, and produced 
the belief by having the pins tumbled over, leaving 
the old man to think in his twilight he is clearing 
the alley every roll. He has often been heard to 
say he has made a ‘strike’ thirty-two times in suc- 
cession, and could continue the same ad infinitum. 
Strange, but true, he can play only by gaslight! 

‘One evening, after much solicitation, several 
friends and myself accompanied Jones to witness his 
wondrous feat. We arranged partners and began, 
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giving the old man, who was ‘ half corned,’ the lead. 
He picked his ball with care and chose his position, 
deliberated, and planted his foot heavily on the 
alley, reeled right and left, saying, as he reeled, ‘I'll 
bet a million to one—yes. a miliion to one!’ He de- 
liberated again, as if to make assurance doubly sure, 
planted his foot anew, swayed to and fro, repeated 
the wager, paused, and let fly, spreading himself as 
he did so at full length on the floor, while the ball 
was running at random and in right angles over the 
room. A greater wreck was never made by Bacchus. 
Elevating his head a little, the good man pathetic- 
ally inquired, ‘ Did / get them all?’ 

‘We aided him to his feet, and convinced him 
that he had failed for once, but owing entirely to 
the accident, and proceeded, toppling over the men, 
to perpetuate the proud delusion of a marvelous gen- 

| ius for ten-pins.” 
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AN AWFUL LITTLE COCKNEY. 


Avaustus, who is out for a Holiday in the Country. 


got Four Ears!" 
Vou. XXVI.—No. 152.—S* 


—“Oh, Ma, Ma! Look there! What a funny Horse! He's 
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Very timely is the following incident of olden 
time, which a Drawer friend sends: 

‘‘Some time in the year 1783 my grandfather, 
who had been an ardent supporter of the Revolution, 
being seated at the dinner-table, thought he heard 
some commotion in the street. On going to the 
door he saw one of his neighbors running, and eager- 
ly asked, ‘ What is it—what is it?’ The man could 
not stop, but he turned his head and yelled out, 
‘ Hostilities of peace are come! hostilities of peace are 


come!’ and ran on.” 

‘* We were discussing the name to be given to the 
new baby. I was in favor of calling it Grace. Her 
brother, a boy of ten years, was strongly opposed to 
the name, and said, ‘Why not call it Charity, and 
done with it?’ Emma, the little sister, some five 
years old, cried out, ‘Oh yes, call her Charity; and 
then I'll be a sister of Charity, won't 1?’” 

WE do not appreciate the fondness which some 
people have of insinuating that lawyers are given to 
lying. It is small wit, and very poor at that; for 
a decent lawyer has as much respect for the truth as 
any man. Now, the other day, writes a friend, a 
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new court-house in Watertown, in this State, was 
about to be dedicated ; and as the lawyers were going 
up to it to attend the ceremonies, a lady, with mor, 
wit than reverence, remarked that she supposed the 
lawyers were going ‘* to view the place where they 


will shortly die /” 


A CORRESPONDENT thinks that this old story is as 
good as any thing new: ; 

“John Murray, ‘the father of Universalism ip 
America,’ was famous as a man of much meekness 
and forbearance under insults to which his senti- 
ments sometimes subjected him ; and withal he was 
a man of ready wit, and as fond of giving as of tak- 
ing a good joke. The following is told of him by 
the author of the ‘ Huguenots in America.’ While 
speaking of a church in Boston built by them, th 
author says this was the church where Father Mur- 


ray was grievously assaulted by an opponent named 
Bacon, at that time pastor of the *¢ ‘ld South,’ whos. 
friends pelted Murray with eggs, to which act th 
| patient disciple of the meek Master good-humored]) 


replied, saying, 
‘** This is doubtless meant as kindness ; 
body knows that Bacon is best with eggs.’” 


for ever 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 
GERMAN GENTLEMAN, who wishes to tender to the Monkey a slight pecuniary Acknowledgment,—“ Vedder, I won 


der, vill he take Postage Stamps?” 

















Foshions for Baunary. 


Furnished by Mr. ¢ 


‘ 
I. 


Bropie, 360 Canal Street, Ne w York. and drawn 7 7) 


Voict from actual articles of Costume. 





Figure 1.—Bau.-Dress. 
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| 7PNHE Bart-Dress is composed of white taffeta 

The berthe and flounces are somewhat fulled 
under a blossom-colored ruche, or, if preferred, the 
flounces themselves may vary in color from the 
dress. The sleeve and berthe are further trimmed 
with falls of lace. 

Giru’s Dress.—The bodice is of black velvet. 
la Suisse, over a chemisette of Nansouk. The skirt 
is composed of Mexican-blue foulard. 

Boy’s Drress.—The jacket is of green velvet 
The vest is of salmon-colored merino, with an em- 
broidered skirt of the same material. 

The UnpeR-SLEEVE needs no description. Any 
lady with moderate ingenuity can make it for her- 
self from our illustration. 
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Fiaures 3 AND 4.—CHILDREN’s CosTUMES., 
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